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Nineteenth of October. — We left our 
anchorage at daylight, though the wind 
still continues unfavourable. With poles 
and swegps they succeeded in getting the 
boats round the point, and launching us 
into the Yang-tse-kiang. About nine we 
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passed an island, and kept close to the left 
bank, covered with high rushes. At twelve 
the river was divided into two branches; 
we followed the smaller, called Quang-jee^ 
keang: a village on the bank, called also 
Quang-jee. At five we saw the tower of 
I-tching-shien. We afterwards passed some 
junks of pecuUar construction, the sterns 
being thirty feet high, and the bows about 
ten feet lower ; there were ladders to assist 
the crew in ascending and descending. 
These vessels are used for conveying salt, 
and the object of the great height in the 
stern seems to be to keep the salt above 
the water-mark, and at the bow to assist 
the men in poling. The range of moun- 
tains, already mentioned, has continued 
along the course of the river on the southern 
or right bank. Our general course to-day 
has been W. S. W. 

20th of October. — We anchored at eight 
o'clock yesterday evening, and proceeded 
at daylight along the suburb of I-ching-* 
shien, containing substantial white-washed 
houses, the long island still on our left. 
On this isl^^nd, opposite to the town, were 
some extensive gardens^ belonging to a rich 
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salt merchant. At half past nine, we passed 
a canal or branch on the left, called Chah- 
kho, and soon after anchored near a small 
island situated at the termination of the 
larger : here we were informed we should 
remain until the wind proved favourable, 
so that our moving was only a desperate 
effort to free the remains of Kwa-choo 
from such troublesome visitors. Our jour- 
ney yesterday was sixteen miles, and ef- 
fected with great labour to the crews and 
the few trackers attached to the boats. 

The edict * respecting the treatment of 
the embassy was this day communicated, 
through a private channel, to Mr. Mor-^ 
rison; this document, though, according 
to Chinese notions, it may be considered 
favourable, carries with it such absurd pre- 
tensions of superiority, and marks such an 
utter Indifference to the real rank and cha- 
racter of the embassy, that it requires to 
be actually in China, not to view it as an 
additional insult. It commences by an 
explanation of the occurrences at Yuen- 
min-yuen, not so satisfactory as that in 

< 

• Vide Appendix, No. 8. 
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the Pekin Gazette, but upon the samq 
principles. It is attributed to the absence 
of our dresses of ceremony, and to Ho not 
making known the circumstances which 
praduced the deficiency in the equipment. 
The alleged sickness is stated to be a pre- 
text. It then adverts to the exchange of 
presents at Tong-chow, attributing it to 
the Emperor's reluctance " altogether'' to 
refuse our expression of devotedness. The 
exchange itself is described as " giving* 
m\ich and receiving little." An allusion is 
made to the Embassador's gratitude on the 
occasion, and to his expressions of fear 
and repentance. The treatment of the 
embassy is ordered to be free from insult 
and contempt, and suitable to a foreign 
embassy. Precautions are, however, di- 
rected to be used to prevent any landing 
to cause disturbance. The general cha- 
racter of this treatment is represented as 
an union of soothing and controlling, cal-« 
culated to produce awe and gratitude in 
the persons composing the embassy. From 
a remark respecting the Embassador's 

* This is an ethical maxim of Confiidus, much quoted 
by the Chinese. 
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peaceable conduct through Chee-le, it may 
be considered that this edict was issued 
subsequent to Chang's report. If any 
doubts remained as to the impolicy of ad- 
dressing the Emperor, this edict must have 
removed them, as neither honour nor ad- 
vantage can be gained by the receipt of 
edicts couched in such language; and it 
would be futile to expect any other, even 
when directly addressed to the Embas- 
sador. 

On re-entering the main stream, the 
distance &om bank to bank could not be 
less than three quarters of a mile. We 
sailed with a fine breeze, and the number 
of boats scattered over the river, whose 
waters almost formed waves, rendered the 
scene very striking; the junks lay over so 
much, that it required but little effort of 
imagination to fancy ourselves at sea; the 
river widened as we 'advanced to one mile 
and a half. — At five. Saw on a mountain 
the Pauo-ta, or tower of Lew-ko-hien, on 
the right bank, distant four miles; and 
shortly after passed a navigable branch, 
called the Tai-ho, leading to the town 
where the tower is situated; on the op- 
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posite bank another hill, with a temple 
dedicated to Kwan-yin, was visible, near 
which we are to anchor. 

21st of October. — We found ourselves 
in the morning off the rock Pa-tou-shan, a 
short distance in advance of Kwan-yin- 
mun : the river is here again divided by 
an island, and we seem nearly at the ter-* 
mination of the range of mountains. The 
rock of Pa-tou-shan is very remarkable, as 
being a large mass of pudding-stone, the 
base * a friable sand-stone, in which lumps 
of quartz and other stones are embedded ; 
it is in a rapid state of disintegration. 
There is another rock at a short distance, 
called Yen-tze-shan, or the Swallow»hilI, 
forming an abrupt bank to the river ; the 
strata were vertical, but as I did not land, 
I do not pretend to say what may be its 
composition. The Yen-tze was covered 
with profusion of lichens, and exhibited 
equally strong marks of rapid and pro- 
gressive disintegration. Yen-tze-shan was, 
as we afterwards learnt, the favourite re- 
sort of Kang-hi and of Kien-lung. 

A communication was received early in 
the morning, requesting that the persons 
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composing the embassy would not indulge 
in their usual excursions, as the Viceroy of 
the province was hourly expected to pay 
the Ghin-chae a visit. The request was 
attended to, for a refusal, however jus* 
tifiable, could only have led to unpleasant 
consequences. As, however, I had for^ 
tunately set out on my rambles before the 
notification was made, I had thereby au 
opportunity of seeing the meeting between 
the Chin-chae and the Viceroy, interesting 
from its having been looked forward to as 
the test of Kwang's assertions respecting 
the superiority of his station as Chin*chae ; 
the event certainly proved the truth of his 
statenient. The Viceroy came in his robes 
of ceremony, and was received by Kwang 
in his travelling dress; the Chin-chae 
scarcely went further from his boat to 
meet him, than when visited by Lord Am-?* 
herst. They both stooped, almost kneel-^ 
ing, and the Viceroy refused to precede 
Kwang in entering the boat ; there could 
be no doubt that the Viceroy considered 
Kwang as his superior in office for the 
time. The Viceroy sent presents of pro- 
visions, and made some difficulty in ac- 
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cepting the dried fruits offered in return. 
Lord Amherst sent his card to the Vice- 
roy, which was immediately returned in 
conformity with Chinese politeness, which 
means thereby to convey, that the person 
who receives the card is not of sufficient 
rank to retain it. 

His Excellency, as a sort of counterpoise 
to the parading backwai^s and forwards 
of the Mandarins in their dresses of cere- 
mony, on the occasion of the arrival of the 
Viceroy, and his meeting with the Chin- 
chae, while no notice was taken of the 
embassy, ordered the guard and band to 
be drawn up for the purpose of inspection. 
A sensation was evidently excited, and the 
general, Wang, hastened to the parade as 
if to make a reconnoissance ; this com- 
pleted, he retired. Our departure was 
probably hastened by the exhibition, for, 
on Lord Amherst's returning to his boat, 
the loos were struck, a signal for unmoor- 
ing. The Viceroy sent a message to say, 
that he was at the moment setting out to 
pay his respects to Lord Amherst, but that 
he must now defer his visit till the next 
anchorage. 
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A stone taHet, erected at the foot of the 
Pa-tou-shan, bears an inscription, dated 
the 7th year of Kien-lung, recommending 
all boats to anchor there at night, as there 
are rocks in this part of the river, render- 
ing the passage extremely dangerous. On 
a face of this rock there is another inscrip* 
tion, painted in large letters, announcing 
that sham-shoo md fruits are sold there. 

Leaving the anchorage at half past 
twelve, we kept near the bank on our left. 
Prom the ruined temple on the abrupt rock 
already mentioned the city of Nankin is 
probably visible. Near this rock there 
was a building supported on pillars, pret-^ 
tily situated on a ragged projection ; the 
whole country, from the various elevation 
of the lower hills, all well wooded, and the 
different points of view which they pre- 
sented, was extremely picturesque; the 
more distant mountains cease near this 
point, but another range of hills extend 
nearly parallel to the river. — At four 
o'clock. The tower of Poo-kou-hien, of 
five stories, was visible on a hill to our 
right, and nearly at the same time the walls 
of Kiang-poo-hien were pointed out to us. 
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! — At five. We saw the walls of Nankin 
skirting a high hill, called Sze-tze»shan,or 
Lion-hill, included within their circuit. 
We passed a bridge with a large single 
arch, quite covered with verdure, upon 
which was something looking like, a tomb. 
A crowd was collected on the bridge, like 
ourselves, straining their eyes to catch the 
passing novelties. — At six. Our boats an- 
chored on the right bank opposite to alow 
white building : a line of soldiers, the ma- 
jority in complete armour, or rather long 
studded dresses : these may be compared 
to the men at arms of the chivalrous times^ 
as being intended to bear down opposition 
by tiieir weight : their arms were swords 
and bows ; the remainder had only a hel- 
met and studded jacket; some few had 
matchlocks. 

22d of October. — I wajked through the 
suburb, near which we are anchored ; the 
streets are paved, but the shops of an in- 
ferior description, evidently intended to 
supply the wants of the boats at the an- 
chorage. As elsewhere in China, the 
number of public, eating-houses seem to 
exceed that of private dwellings ; and the 
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only local difference is^ the quantity of 
ducks and geese, ready drest and glazed, 
Exposed for sale. Vegetables were plenti* 
ful, principally turnips, radishes, and coarse 
greens. The principal manufactures in 
the city are crapes and silks. 

A street leads from the river to the gate 
of the city, through which we were allowed 
to pass and ascend the hill on the left of 
the entrance, from which, the walls of the 
city, the celebrated porcelain tower, and 
two others of less consequence, are visible : 
the view is very extensive, and from the va-^ 
riety of the ground immediately below us, 
diversified with woods and buildings, con- 
trasted with the range of mountains bound- 
ing the horizon, is truly striking. The 
course of the river, divided by an island at 
this point, is distinguishable, and still con- 
tinues the great feature of the scene. 

We may, I think, date our unrestrained 
liberty of excursion from this day, and 
consider it promoted by Lord Amherst's 
resistance to the attempt made by an infe- 
rior Mandarin, to exclude him from passing 
through the gate, although several others 
had been previously admitted. Lord Am- 
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herst waited before the gate until an ap- 
plication to Kwang had produced an order 
for immediate admission, of which a civil 
Mandarin and Wang, the general officer in 
attendance, were the bearers. 

Nankin (now called Kian-ning-foo) is 
rapidly decaying, but the Yang-tse-kiang, 
upon whose banks it is situated, and to 
which it originally owed its greatness, still 
rolls his mighty waters, undiminished by 
foreign conquest, and unaffected by sub- 
verted empire. The inhabited part of the 
town is twenty lees from the gate through 
which we entered ; the intervening space, 
though still crossed by paved roads, being 
occupied in gardens and bamboo groves, 
with few houses interspersed. This gate 
is a simple archway thirty-five paces broad, 
the height of the wall forty feet, its width 
seventeen. Near the gate are two large 
temples; that dedicated to Kwan-yin, 
and called Tsing-hai-tze, or quiet sea col- 
lege, is interesting from the superior execu- 
tion of the figures of Chinese philosophers 
and saints surrounding the great hall ; 
though not less than twenty in number, 
they were all in different attitudes, and yet 
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all highly expressive; two looked, both in 
features and dress, not unlike Roman sages. 
The power of one was marked by a wild 
beast in the act of crouching at his feet, as 
if awed by his sanctity ; the grey eyebrows 
of another were represented grown to such 
enormous length as to require to be sup- 
ported by his hands : this probably is in- 
tended to commemorate some act of de- 
vout penance analogous to the actions of 
the Hindoo Jogees. A skreen, represent- 
ing Kwan-yin, surrounded by the birds 
of the air and beasts of the field, looked to 
me as if telling the story of the creation,, 
when all living things were produced by 
the Universal Mother. Some metal vases, 
intended for burning incense, attracted 
our notice from the elegance of their form 
and execution : one of them much resem-. 
bled the Etruscan. An inscription stated 
that they were the work of a sage who 
lived two hundred and fifty years ago, and 
had, it is said, for the promotion of em- 
bassies to China, travelled into India, and 
other countries to the west. Near this 
temple is a public vapour-bath, called, or 
rather miscalled, the bath of fragrant wa- 
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ter, where dirty Chinese may be stewed 
clean for ten chens, or three farthings : the 
bath is a small room of one hundred feet 
area, divided into four compartments, and 
paved with coarse marble : the heat is con- 
siderable, and as the number admitted into 
the bath has no limits but the capacity of 
the area, the stench is excessive; altoge- 
ther, I thought it the most disgusting 
cleansing apparatus I had ever seen, and 
worthy of this nasty nation. 

Lord Amherst, since our arrival at this 
anchorage, has received through Wang a 
message from the Viceroy expressing re- 
^et, that his being compelled suddenly to 
visit another part of the province, would 
deprive him of the pleasure he had antici- 
pated in calling upon his lordship. Having 
been at Canton, the Viceroy said that he 
fully appreciated the English nation, and 
was anxious to give every effect to the 
Emperor's edicts for the proper treatment 
of the embassy ; that he had accordingly 
giveia the most precise oirders for the sup- 
ply bf boats and every thing that might be 
required. This is so far satisfactory as it 
manifests a conviction on the part of the 
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Viceroy that some apology was necessary. 
Lord Amherst, from hints that had been 
thrown out some time since, having reason 
to imagine that the Viceroy might be de- 
terred from proposing a meeting in conse- 
quence of his doubts whether Lord Am- 
herst would pay the first visit, took this 
opportunity of conveying through Wang 
his willingness to give up this point. Some 
idea seemed to exist, that under these cir- 
cumstances a meeting might take place ; 
the event, however, proved otherwise. 

23rd of October.— Three gentlemen of 
the embassy and myself succeeded in pass- 
ing completely through the uninhabited 
part of the city of Nankin, and reaching 
the gateway visible from the Lion hill; 
our object was to have penetrated through 
the streets to the Porcelain Tower, appa-^ 
rently distant two miles ; to this, however, 
the soldiers who accompanied us, and who, 
from the willingness in allowing us to pro- 
ceed thus far, were entitled to considera- 
tion, made so many objections that we de- 
sisted, and contented ourselves with pro^ 
ceeding to a temple on a neighbouring hill, 
from which we had a very complete view 
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of the city. We observed a triple wall^ 
not, however, completely surrounding the 
city. The gateway which we had just 
quitted would seem to have, belonged to 
the second wall, that in this place had en- 
tirely disappeared. The inhabited part of 
the city of Nankin is situated towards the 
angle of the mountains, and even within 
its precincts contains many gardens. I 
observed four principal streets intersected 
at right angles by smaller; through one of 
the larger a narrow canal flows, crossed at 
intervals by bridges of. a single arch; the 
streets were not spacious, but had aa ap- 
pearance of unusual cleanliness. Another 
gateway, and the Porcelain Tower itself^ 
are the only buildings of sufficient height 
to fix the eye- Our elevated position at; 
the entrance of the temple attracted the 
notice of the inhabitants, and we per- 
ceived a tide of population flowing from, 
the city towards us. We at this moment, 
ascertained that the distance either from, 
the. gateway or the temple hill to the streets 
was scarcely a quarter of a mile, so that if. 
we had at once proceeded to the streets we 
might have effected our object before the 
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crowd collected ; as it was, we were obliged 
to make all haste in using oar eyes before 
we were overwhelmed. Unfortunately we 
had not brought a tekscope with us, which 
deprived us of the advantage that we 
otherwise should have derived from our 
proximity to the Porcelain Tower. 

This building has been described by so 
maily authors in all languages, that it would 
be equally useless and unpleasant both to 
myself, and to those who may chance to 
toil through these pages, to make extracts. 
My own observation only extends thus far, 
that it is octagonal, of nine stories ; of con- 
siderable height in proportion to its base, 
with a ball at the very summit, said to be 
gold, but probably only gilt, resting imme- 
diately upon a pinnacle with several rings 
round it- The colour is white, and the 
cornices appear plain. Its Chi niese name 
is Lew4ee-Paou-ta or Pao-ling-tzu, and it 
is said to have occupied nineteen years in 
building, and to have cost twenty-four 
hundred thousand taels, or eight hundred 
thousand pounds of money. The date an- 
swers to A. D. 1411. I should suppose, 
judging from Lin-tsin. tower, that the facing 

VOL. XI. c 
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is probably white tile, to which the title of 
porcelain has been given, either by Chinese 
vanity or European exaggeration. The 
temple near which we stood is remarkable 
for two colossal dragons winding round the 
pillars, mentioned, I believe, by old tra- 
vellers. 

I was much pleased with the whole 
scene ; the area under our view ,could not 
be less than thirty miles, throughout divert 
sified with groves, houses, cultivation, and 
hills ; this expanse might be said to be en- 
closed within* the exterior wall, and formed 
an irregular polygon. The horizon was 
bounded by mountains, and by the waters 
of the Yang-tse-kiang. Our gratification 
was not a little heightened by the thought 
that we were the first Europeans in their 
national dresses who had been so near this 
city for more than a century. The crowd 
from hundreds was now swelling to thou- 
sands, and we were compelled reluctantly 
to abandon the prospect, that had just 
opened, of accomplishing the chief pur- 
pose of our excursion. After a fruitless 
attempt to visit two large temples near our 
position, to one of which a tower of five 
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stories was attacbed, we turned our faces 
homewards, still having great reason to be 
satisfied with our achievement. The di- 
stance from the outer gateway to that 
stiinding by itself is four miles, giving six 
foi* the distance to the tower, which is si- 
tuated close to, but outside of the city 
wall. The architecture of this second gate 
was the same as that of the other cities we 
had seen, but it stands so much alone, 
without the least trace of wall near it, that 
some doubt may be entertained whether it 
be not some triumphal monument. The 
whole space through which we passed from 
gate to gate was crossed by paved roads, 
one of which leading from the outer gate 
bore marks of having been a street j it is, 
however, extremely improbable that the 
whole area was ever built upon, yet we 
may readily imagine that it was crowded 
with villas, and that princes and nobles 
enjoyed the fine climate of this neighbour^ 
hood in luxurious indolence, where at pre- 
9&^t the peasants, at long intervals, work* 
ing in their small garden, are the only re- 
mains' of pQpulation . Tb^ pavement h^re, 

c2 
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as I have observed elsewhere? remains the 
record of former greatness. 

In viewing this city, striking from its 
situation and extent, and important from 
its having been the capital of an immense 
empire, I felt most forcibly the deficiency 
of interest in every thing relating to China, 
from the whole being unconnected with 
classical or chivalrous recollections. Here 
are no temples, once decorated, and still 
bearing marks of the genius of Phidias and 
Praxiteles ; no sites of forums .once filled 
with the eloquence of Cicero or Demos- 
thenes, no plains once stained with the 
sacred blood of p«itriots and heroes ; no, it 
IS antiquity without dignity or veneration,, 
and continuous civiUzation without gene- 
rosity or refinement. 

24th of October. — We left our anchor- 
age about nine o'clock, with a strong north* 
west wind, that had given a wintry feeling 
to the climate; we soon cleared the island, 
and re-entered the main stream, keeping 
to the right bank. The pagoda of Poo* 
kou-hien was behind us,; and the walls of 
Kiang-poo-hjien extended * along some low 



/ 
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hills a little to the southward ; our progress 
was very slow, the wind keeping scant, and 
the junks not advancing more than one 
mile and a half an hour. At about four 
miles distance from the suburb of Nankin 
we passed a cut, navigable for small boats 
to the very streets of the town. The pa- 
goda was visible throughout the day, and 
from its tapering shape contrasted with the 
long building near it, looked not unlike 
an immense spire attached to a small pa- 
rish church. We anchored on the right 
bank, opposite some large huts made of 
the reeds growing on the bank; these 
reeds are of great length, many being 
eighteen feet ; they are used for fuel, em- 
bankments, and in making coarse mats. 
The boats have been very irregular in their 
arrival at this anchorage, some reaching it 
four hours before the remainder. The di- 
stance has not exceeded eight or ten miles. 
The river is here again divided by islands, 
the main stream recommencing a little 
higher up. 

25th of October. — ^The wind being foul, 
we remained at this anchorage, Swan-che-* 
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tze or Koong-tze-chow. On walking higher 
up the bank I observed a more extensive 
dwelling, made of the reeds mentioned 
yesterday, with a portico of the same ma* 
teriak. The peasants here we had all oc- 
casion, to think less civil than elsewhere. 
Some of the Mandarins also have been 
found disinclined to friendly communica* 
tion, since the Viceroy left us without 
visiting Lord Amherst. I confess that 
hitherto I have found the lower orders 
universally well behaved and good-hu* 
moiired. The Chinese are naturally cheer* 
fill, and from this circumstance, with ready 
submission to authority, must be governed 
with more facility than any other nation. 

Lord Amherst had a long visit from 
Kwang, in the course of which he was un- 
usually communicative; the conversation 
turned upon the pubHc life of the Em- 
peror. The Son of Heaven is the victim 
of ceremony ; he is not allowed to lean 
back in publicj to smoke, to change his 
dress, or in fact to indulge in the least re- 
laxation from the mere business of repre- 
sentation. It would seem, that while the 
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great support of his authority is the despot- 
ism of manner, he himself is bound with 
the same chain that holds together the po- 
litical machine; he only knows freedom 
in his inner apartments, where probably he 
consoles himself for public privations, by 
throwing aside the observance of decency 
and dignity. Kwang said that there was 
every appearance of the continued unfa- 
vourable wind defeating the Emperor's 
kind intentions in selecting the shortest 
route for the return of the embassy ; the 
length of time we had been absent from 
our homes had induced his Imperial Ma- 
jesty to determine, that our return should 
not be unnecessarily delayed, by taking 
•the circuitous route followed by the former 
embassy. There was, however, now little 
prospect of less time being consumed by 
us in the journey. The Chin-chae ex- 
pressed a wish that his portrait should be 
taken by Mr. Havell : this circumstance is 
only important as shewing a greater dispo- 
sition on his part to intimacy* We are to 
enter the district of Gan-hwuy, formerly 
one of the three divisions of this proyi^ce, 
to-morrow, and the judge, acting also as 
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treasurer, who is to take charge of the 
supplies, is already here. 

26th of October.— We left the anchorage 
at daylight with a strong fair wind ; the 
breadth * of the river is BOt less than three, 
and in places four miles. The Yang-tze- 
kiang well deserves its appellation of Son 
of the Sea; were it not for the rivers of 
the new world, one might add the First- 
born of Ocean. There was wind enough 
to give the boats considerable motion, so 
as to produce sickness ; in my case I found 
the waters of the son more troublesome 
than those of the father. We avoided ge- 
nerally the middle of the stream, and at 
first followed the left bank. The ^mall 
village of Chee-ma-hoo, where we anchored, . 
is on the right bank, distance seventy lees ; 
ranges of mountains of various elevations 
have extended on both sides. I walked to 
the summit of a hill near the anchorage, 
forming part of a large natural embank- 
ment. The valley below was neatly culti- 
vated with the cotton plant, beans, and 
other vegetables. Substantial farm-houses 

* The missionaries estimate the width of the Yang-tsQ- 
kiang opposite Ppo-koo-hieil at one league, 
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prettily situated, with clumps of trees near 
th)em. Our researches for the brown cot- 
ton * have hitherto proved ineffectual. 

27th of October. — After- proceeding 
twenty lees, we anchored, after breakfast, 
at a small island opposite to the village of 
Chen-yu-tzu; our boats were moored to 
the island, in order, probably, to render 
our intercourse with the inhabitants less 
easy. Shortly after our arrival I set out, 
with some others, for Ho-chow, a walled 
city, situated about three miles from the 
river, on the left bank ; a cut flows up to 
the town, navigable for small vessels ; the 
country in the environs is well cultivated, 
^principally cotton. The farm-houses are 
numerous and well built. A tower, of in- 
diflerent architecture, stands to the south- 
ward, immediately without the walls. In 
the town there is, with the exception of a 
tiemple dedicated to the Choong-wang, 
nothing worth seeing ; the vessels, and ge- 
neral structure of this edifice, were not 
unlike those of Nankin. The outer court 
was surrounded by ten shrines, represent- 

* Hibttscus religiosus. 
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ing the ten kings of hell in the act of ^ 
punishing the guilty after death ; the exe* 
' cutioners had the heads of different ani- 
mals, the remainder of their bodies human : 
few of these shrines, however, were per- 
fect, A curious skreen of richly carved 
stone-work faced the entrance of another 
temple, approached by a paved road 
through py-loos. Wheelbarrows were in 
more general use here than I had yet ob- 
served ; the coarse marble pavement was 
worn down by their track. As at Nankin, 
the wild fig grew up the gate, looking at a 
distance like ivy. 

Some pillars in the temple reminded me 
of those in the suburb of Nankin, which I 
had forgotten to mention ; the bases were 
decorated with a rich border of leaves, of 
good execution. ^ On viewing the works 
of art of the Chinese, whether painting, 
drawing, engraving, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture, I am surprised that they should 
have stopped where they have done ; there 
were but few steps to make^ and they 
would have got into the high road of good 
taste ; as it is, they are grotesque and use- 
lessly laboriQus. In our walk we passed 
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by the theatre or Sing-song : some actors, 
in their , dresses, were at the door, as if 
ready to begin whenever required. A long 
placard, probably les affiches, was hung 
up opposite to the entrance. The streets 
were almost entirely composed of eating- 
houses : their number arises ffom the prac- 
fise universally prevalent, of paying part 
of the wages of labourers by giving them 
a credit for their meals at an eating-house. 
Ho-chow* bears evident marks of decay, 
and of having been much more populous 
than at present: the circuit of the walls in 
from three to Tour miles. It has been said, 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 
certainly there is nothing new in China: 
on the contrary, every thing is old. 

28th of October. — ^Wind being unfa- 
vourable, we continued at our anchorage. 
Walked again to Ho-chow, more for ex- 
ercise than amusement. In this neigh- 
bourhood I have, for the first time, seen a 
flock of goats ; the cattle we had before 
remarked were confined to those used ija 
ploughing : buffaloes have also, within these 

* Ho-chow is described by the earlier Missionaries as 
a place of great trade, reimarkable f(»: its ink mi varnish. 
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few dajs, not been unfrequent ; they are 
of a small species. The treasurer left uS 
yesterday without paying Lord Amherst a 
farewell visit : some frivolous message, eat- 
cusing himself on account of his sudden 
departure, was sent. This was accom- 
panied by an apology from the acting 
treasurer of Gan-hwuy, for not paying his 
respects upon taking charge : these were, 
of course, mere pretexts. It is some- 
what singular, that the military Mandarins, 
however high their rank, shew no disin- 
clination to familiar intercourse, while the 
civil Mandarins, of the least importance, 
are most cautious in avoiding intimacy. 
The two last Chinese mihtary officers have 
not seemed insensible to the great achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Wellington, to which 
Lord Amherst took occasion, in conversa- 
tion with the Mandarin Wang, to allude : 
and as he seemed interested in the subject, 
Lord Amherst gave him one of the medals 
containing a series of drawings represent- 
ing his battles. Wellington luckily admits 
of tolerably correct enunciation in Chinese, 
being merely changed to Wee-hng-tong. 
Another region may thus have been added 
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to the great circuit of his well-deserved 
reputation. ' 

.29th of October. — Left our anchorage 
at daylight; about eight we saw two towers 
at Tai-ping-foo, on the opposite bank, 
standing on a hill, one more resembling a 
pillar than a tower, the other of the usual 
form, but of inconsiderable height. . Tai- 
ping-foo appears further from the river than 
Ho-chow. Stream of considerable width ; 
wind so scdnt as to compel us to use the 
poles and sweeps. The city of Tai-ping-foo, 
we learnt, is situated behiod the hill upon 
which one of the towers or paou-tas is 
built. As we came abreast of the hill, 
three towers were visible ; one in tolerable 
repair. No place of any note, in the 
district of Gan-hwuy, appears to be with- 
out one or more of these towers, all in- 
tended as temples or shrines of particular 
deities. At three we passed, on our right, 
the mouth of the New-pa-kho, a small na- 
vigable river leading to Kan-shan-hien, 
distant fifty lees: we had before passed 
a smaller cut flowing from the same di- 
rection. There certainly never was a 
country, for the same extent, provided 
with such facilities for water communica* 
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tion as China; and to this may be at-- 
tributed the omnipresence of the govern- 
ment, and the similarity of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, as well a$ 
the uniformity of the local. 
, At five we passed between two hills 
abruptly projecting into the river, the 
Tung-lang-shan and the See-lang-shan, sig- 
nifying eastern and western pillar hills ; we 
anchored near the latter. The Chin-chae, 
who had before good-humouredly noticed 
my practice of taking long walks, and my 
anxiety to explore, pointed to the top of 
the hill as I passed his boat ; the challenge 
was of course accepted, and our party 
ascended the hilL About three-fourths of 
the way we reached a temple with several 
small dweUings round it, apparently in- 
tended for priests : near the temple itself 
there was a comfortable room, well caU 
culated to accommodate a party of plea- 
sure; from the inscriptions on the walls 
and on the rock, this place must be a 
spot of much resort — ^probably more to 
enjoy the prospect, than for purposes <rf 
devotion, A soapy, argillaceous stone^ 
and loose sand-stone, compose the See- 
lang-shan; the view from the top was 
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very striking, as is, indeed, all the sce- 
nery on this river. The village at the 
foot of the hill is large, with paved streets, 
A small island, shaped like a crescent, 
stretched some distance across the river, 
immediately afterwards divided by a long 
island. The Yang-tse-kiang, through the 
greatest part of its course that we have 
hitherto pursued, flows between two ranges 
of mountains, and from its width, and the 
depth of water, may well be considered 
one of the noblest rivers of the old world. 
30th of October.— On leaving See-lang- 
shan, we stood immediately across, follow- 
ing the smaller branch southward. About 
five miles, off another abrupt hill, See-ho- 
shan, we entered the united stream, and saw 
a pagoda and ruined tower to our left, on 
a' hill commanding Woo-hoo-hien ; the im- 
mediate banks, which for two or three days 
had been covered with reeds, have now 
much improved in appearance, the cul- 
tivation extending to the water's edge. 
Soldiers, in armour such as has been de- 
scribed, now frequently compose the guard 
at the military posts; these are large 
enough to make comfortable barracks for 
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the number usually drawn out. Large 
rafts of timber are dropped down the 
stream by means of anchors, sheds are 
erected on them, and when seen at distance 
they resemble small islands. I have ob- 
served lately a smaller kind of boat, some- 
thing like the salt boats, but with a flat 
perpendicular piece immediately _a,t the 
head. 

Our present Mandarin is the first Chinese 
officer able to read and write with facility, 
who has been attached to the boat; he is, 
however, totally unprovided with books, 
and he passes his time in the same idle 
gaping as his predecessors: of his phi* 
losophy he truly makes no use. Whatever 
be the size or corpulency of Mandarins, 
they have generally a womanish appear- 
ance, I had written effeminate, but as they 
have nothing slight or delicate about them, 
the epithet would not be applicable ; perr 
haps I should say a total absence of man- 
liness. The sketch is from life : our Man- 
darin, six feet high, weighing at least fif- 
teen stone, is before me, looking like 
an overeating cook or housekeeper. The 
range of mountains becomes less defined. 
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Twelve o'clock. We arrrived at Woo-hoo- 
shien; a narrow cut leads from the river 
to the' city, and flows through the sub* 
urbs. , 

Woo-hoo-shien is a place of considerable 
trade, and we may consider ourselves for- 
tunate in having been obliged to remain 
here during the day, on account of some 
pecuniary arrangements connected with 
our supplies. Our boats are moored op- 
posite to the city, at the suburb, in which 
there are several good dwelling-houses, ap- 
parentl}^ belonging to persons of distinc- 
tion. The shops within the city itself 
would not disgrace the Strand or Oxford- 
street: they were spacious, consisting of 
an inner and outward compartment, and 
were well supplied with articles of all kinds, 
both of raw and manufactured produce. 
The porcelain shops were particularly large, 
and contained great varieties of the manu- 
fafcture. I unfortunately did not find my 
way to the main street, leading directly 
through the city, and not less than a mile 
in length, until dusk, when it was impos- 
sible to take the time required for selection 
and purchase. Several streets led from the 

VOL. II. D 
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principal, all paved, and containing good 
houses. This town, I should suppose, from 
the number of shops filled with lanterns of 
all descriptions, both horn and paper, must 
contain manufactories of those articles. 
The principal wall of the city extends on 
the north face, the other is so overtopped 
by houses, that it requires some attention 
to remark it in passing down the main 
street, which it crosses. 

We had a good bird's eye view of the 
Ncity from a hill to the northward ; nearly 
half way down this hill are the temple and 
ruined tower, seen as we approached the 
city; the temple, ascended to by a very 
steep stone staircase, very much resembled 
that at Nankin: the god Fo was repre- 
sented with the same attributes, and the 
principal hall was surrounded by similar 
figures of sages, in the same style : a skreen 
represented the three Fo's surrounded by 
different animals, the present riding an 
animal not unlike the nedgao of India, the 
others on an elephant and tiger. In an- 
other temple in the suburb there was per- 
haps a greater resemblance to that of 
Nankin; the skreen representing Kwan- 
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yin, with the symbols of creation, bestrid- 
ing a dragon. There were several stone 
py-loos, handsomely carved, on the side of 
the paved road leading from this hill to 
the tity. I should not consider Woo-hoo- 
shien populous in proportion to the num- 
ber of shops, and the amount of accumu- 
lated produce exposed for sale. The suburb 
near the city contained several good shops, 
and was crowded with people, probably 
attracted by the arrival of the fleet. 

Sir George collected the substance of a 
late edict respecting us, to the following 
eifect. It commenced by announcing the 
return of the embassy, and after describing 
us as persons in strange dresses, prohibited 
our stopping, or going on shore. All per- 
sons were also forbidden to molest us by 
gazing at us, to sell us books or articles of 
ftimiture, and were generally ordered to 
follow their usual occupations : a particular 
• injunction was addressed to the women, 
commanding them to keep out of our 
sight. An observation of General Wang's 
throws light upon the frequent repetition 
pf this injunction. A party of Tartars be- 
longing to some barbarous tribes, passing 

D 2 
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through the country on a similar occasion 
to the present, violated the women of the 
villages on the route ; and as all foreigners 
are alike despised by the Chinese, we, 
until known, were suspected of equal fcru- 
tality. It must be confessed, that the 
freedom allowed to us is quite irreconcile- 
able with this edict. 

31st of October. — We left our anchor- 
age at daylight with a fine breeze, passed 
two villages on our left, Laou-kan and 
Shen-shan-ja, the last about ten o'clock, 
distance nine miles, where the river again 
divides : we followed the smaller branch to 
the left. About twelve we reached Lan- 
shan-kya, a very pretty village on the right, 
its small temple surrounded by trees. At 
half past three we passed a large opening, 
called Chao-ho ; we did not exactly ascer- 
tain whether this is the junction of the 
stream from the Chao-hoo lake, laid down 
in the Chinese maps, about this place, but 
it corresponds very nearly in situation; 
the distance sixty lees from Woo-hoo-shien. 
The stream again divides, and the scenery 
on the banks is highly picturesque; the 
hills have great variety of elevation, and 
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are covered with woods, the trees at this 
season exhibiting the most varied and vivid 
autumnal tints ; the red particularly bril- 
liant. At four passed a temple, Kwuy- 
loong-tse, and a ruined tower near it, both 
prettily situated, with vistas of trees stretch- 
ing along the lower hills. A short distance 
from this last is Fan-chong-chou-hien, an 
old and inconsiderable town. Just after 
sunset the sky was really darkened with 
flights of wild geese stretching across the 
horizon. At eight o'clock, rounding a 
small wooded island, Pan-tze-chee, we 
passed up a narrow cut, and anchored at 
Tee-^kiang, a small town, built at the foot 
of some low hills ; the houses, as at Woo- 
hoo-shien, near the water, were built on 
piles ; one, belonging to a merchant, near 
our boats, deserved notice from the quan- 
tity of carved wood work in the front. Our 
day's journey has been ninety lees, 

1st of November. — ^The morning view at 
Tee-kiang reminded me very much of the 
Turkish towns in Asia Minor ; hke them 
it stretches some distance up the hiUs, 
which command it. If we hid reason to 
be dissatisfied with the lifeless level of the 
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provinces of Che-lee and Shan-tung, we 
are amply indemnified by the beautiful 
variety of the banks of the Yang-tse- 
keang ; mountain, hill, valley, stream, and 
woods, present themselves to the eye under 
the most picturesque combinations: the 
climate is delightful, and if mere beauty of 
scenery could remove ennui, ours would 
be a pleasant journey; but this only 
pleases the eye for a moment, and leaves 
the mind unsatisfied. At the distance of 
thirty lees we opened the main branch of 
the river, passing the village of Tsoo-shah- 
chou. The river afterwards wound so 
much, that its course went nearly round 
the compass ; some of the boats followed 
a small branch, shortening the distance, 
but with less water. 

I have often endeavoured to express the 
impression made by beautiful scenery, and 
have never been able to satisfy myself; 
indeed I should be disposed to doubt the 
possibility of doing so, where there are no 
moral feelings connected with the scene. 
We have this day been passing through a 
beautiful country, the lesser features as 
yesterday, but the general effect height- 
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ened by a nearer approach to the more 
distant mountains, of an elevation and 
form imposing and varied. It strikes me 
that the landscape paintings of diffferent 
nations would form a good criterion of 
their notions of picturesque scenery, as 
the artist will probably select those sub- 
jects most generally agreeaLble : thus Chi- 
nese paintings represent precipitous hills, 
with boats sailing near them, trees of the 
most vivid autumnal tints, under combina^* 
tions, that might seem unnatural to Euro-^ 
pean eyes, but which are perfectly corre- 
spondent to the banks of; the Yang-tse- 
keang* 

We anchored at Tsing-kya-chin, a small 
village forty lees from Kee-keang. Near 
this place we for the first time saw the 
tallow tree* : it is a large tree when full 
grown, looking, at a distance, like a maple, 
and is at this season particularly beautiful, 
from the contrast of the brilliant autumnal 
tints of the leaves with the berries in their 
different stages; some with the outward 
husk still green, some brown, and others 

* Sdllingia sebifera. 
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freed of the covering, and of a pure white : 
in this state they are the size of a large 
pea: pee-ya-kwotzu, skin-oil-fruit, is the 
Chinese name for it. The tallow is ob- 
tained by compression in a mill, and is 
sold in large cakes. 

In comparing the cultivated ground in 
this part of the country with that of Che- 
lee and the other provinces, I should say 
that there was more appearance of its being 
divided among small but independent 
proprietors who resided upon their own 
estates; there are comfortable dwelling- 
houses at short intervals, and round these 
clumps of trees are usually planted, all 
giving an idea of comfort and permanency 
of possessors. The river again unites at 
the extremity of the island upon which 
Tsing-kya-chin is situated, and its utmost 
width can scarcely be less than five miles. 

2nd of November.— We crossed the 
river, and proceeding twenty-one lees, 
arrived atToong-ling-hien, an inconsidera- 
ble town in point of size, but remarkable 
for the number and superior execution of 
the stone py-loos. Some of the animals 
and flowers carved in the frieze were not 
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unworthy of European art, A sandy beach 
covered with pebbles, resembling the sea 
shore, extended the greatest part of this 
distance ; these had evidently belonged to 
the hills rising immediately from the beach, 
composed of similar pebbles imbedded in 
loose sand. The interior of the country 
very much resembled parts of Essex and 
Hertfordshire. Oaks* not growing beyond 
the size of large shrubs, and a small spe- 
cies of firs, covered th^ sides of the hills. 

A creek leads from the river to Toong- 
ling-hien, and as our boats came to an 
anchor there with every appeamnce of re- 
maining, I set out on a ramble over the 
beautiful hills in the neighbourhood ; this, 
however, was shortened by soldiers who 
were sent in search of my companions and 
myself, to announce that the boats had 
sailed. I must confess that I was not a 
little annoyed at the prospect of an un- 

* Of the spedes of oak fouald by us in China Mr. 
Abel could only determine one, the Quercus glauca of 
Eaempfer ; the others he believed to be non-descripts. 
That with hairy cups approaches the Quercus cuspidata 
of Wildenow. 
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pleasant message from Kwang, animad* 
verting on my wandering habits ; in this, 
however, I was happily mistaken, and we 
reached the anchorage at Ta-tung-chin, a 
distance of twenty lees, not long after the 
fleet, and before the night had completely 
set in. The river oh leaving Tung-hng was 
again divided by ah island ; when united, 
its greatest width four miles. At half past 
four we passed a high hill called by some 
Lang-shan, and by others Yang-shan-chee, 
in which steps were regularly cut to assist 
the trackers in the ascent ; the scene here, 
from the increased depth of the wood on 
the hills, was pa:|'ticularly beautiful. 

We collect from the Mandarin and the 
boatmen that some religious traditions be- 
long to the lofty range of mountains before 
us, whose jagged pinnacles are now dis- 
tinctly visible; their stupendous height 
renders them worthy of overlooking the 
course of the Son of the Sea. The mortal 
remains of som& deity are said to be buried 
in these mountains ; the Chinese name is 
Keu-hwa-shan. I have not yet heard that 
any of our party have discovered traces of 
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the copper-mine from which TuDg4iDg* 
hien takes its name, the first syllable 
meaning copper. 

3rd of November. — ^The prospect at our 
anchorage in the morning was most unin- 
viting; a narrow creek, with poor dirty 
houses on each side, completely shutting 
out the scenery on either side. An unfa** 
vourable wind prevented our setting off* 
Unless, however, the stream is here parti- 
cularly strongs it seems most extraordinary 
that we should not make use of trackers, 
poles, and sweeps, as on former occasions. 
I have long since given up the idea of 
Kwang being liable for the expenses either 
in whole or in part, for were that the case 
we should not have lost a moment. 

Ta^-tung, though unpromising on the 
outside, is a large village, with much 
better shops than at Tung-ling-hien, 
though a walled town ; the markets were 
remarkably well supplied. I had a de- 
lightful walk through this truly romantic 
country ; all the valleysf are highly culti* 
vated with wheat, rice, cotton, and beans ; 
the houses substantial and shaded by trees, 
some of a very large size in growth, resem- 
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bling the oak; the leaf is forked, and 1 
believe the tree itself is of the maple spe- 
cies. Pudding-stone and sand-stone com- 
pose the greater part of the hills we crossed 
to-day; they are all in a rapid state of 
disintegration. Great varieties of the oak 
have been observed here. We have called 
the lofty jagged mountains already noticed 
the Organ Pipes, from their resemblance 
to those at Rio Janeiro, The soil of the 
hills is poor and gravelly, adapted for little 
else but woodland. We have remarked 
several plantations of the pinaster. 

4th of November. — ^The wind still un- 
fevourable keeps us at this place. I find 
that my long walks and the bodily fatigue 
produced by them, are the best antidotes 
to ennui. My plan is to fix upon some 
trees, or other distant object, and explore 
my way thither over hill and dale: to the 
naturalist and botanist every step is full 
of interest, and even to £he unlettered eye 
the beauties of this varied scene charm 
away the fatigue of distance and difficulty. 
We observed great varieties of ferns ; the 
oak plantations were kept very low, the twigs 
being used for firewood: bundles of oak 
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bark were exposed for sale in the market, 
employed, I believe, as by us, in tanning. 
The dried broad leaf of the nelumbrium 
serves as fuel to the lower orders, many of 
whom we saw returning to their houses 
with heaps of it. 

In the course of our walk we came upon 
a small temple with flags of coloured paper 
before the door, and the interior adorned 
with drawings and grotesque paintings of 
men and ailimals; several. cups of sham- 
shoo were placed before the idol, and the 
boisterous mirth of the peasants assembled 
round the temple bespoke that the vo- 
taries had partaken largely of this part of 
the offering. The festival was supposed 
to be the celebration of the full moon. It 
is the practice of the Chinese to pay visits, 
on occasion of the full moon, which would 
seem to be considered by them a season 
of rejoicing. There is something to my 
mind highly attractive in these : natural: 
festivals, more especially when celebrated 
in the country; they are .the innocent, rites, 
of that natural universal religion implanted 
in the breast of man, and keep alive the 
idea of the Deity, by celebrating the vi- 
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cissitudes of the season, and the changing 
aspect of the great luminary of the night, 
all parts of his original design, and still 
maintained by his superintending pro-* 
vidence. * • 

This part pf the country is not populous, 
but the inhabitants did not seem stinted 
in the means of existence, I have been 
much struck in all Chinese towns and vil« 
lages with the number of pei*sons appa- 
rently of the middling classesr; from this 
I am inclined to infer a wide diffusion of 
the substantial comforts of life, and the 
consequent financial capacity of the coun- 
try. However absurd the pretensions of 
the Emperor of China may be to universal 
supremacy, it is impossible to travel through 
his dominions, without feeling that he has 
the finest country within an imperial ring- 
fence in the world. 

5th of November. — Some others and 
myself this day effected our purpose, of 
getting to the summit of the range of 
mountains, between this village and Tung- 
ling^hien. Our walk led us through a 
valley where we saw for the first time the 
tea plant. It is a beautiful shrub resem- 
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bling a myrtle, with a yellow flower ex- 
tremely fragrant,* The plantations were 
not here of any extent, and were either 
surrounded by small fields of other cul- 
tivation, or placed in detached spots : we 
also saw the ginger in small patches, co- 
vered with a frame-work to protect it from 
the birds. The system of cultivation by 
terraces is carried on to a partial extent. 
Irrigation is conducted by a chain pump 
worked by the hand, being rather an im- 
provejnent upon that described before, 
and capable, I think, of being employed 
in England with advantage. An axle with 
cogs is fixed at each end of the trough over 
which the flat boards pass ; at the end pf 
the uppermost axle cross bars are attached, 
serving as a wheel ; to these again handles 
are fixed, which the man works, using each 
hand alternately. The labour is light, and 
the quantity of water raised considerable. 
The view from the top of the mountain 
repaid the labour of ascent. The scene 
vas in the true mountain style, rock abpve 
rock in endless and subUme variety. This 
wildnessi was beautifully contrasted by the 
Cultivation of th^ valleys, speckled with 
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white cottages and farm-houses. We had 
been observed from the lt)w grounds by the 
peasants, and on our descent were received 
by a crowd, who followed us with shouts 
that might, had it not been for their sub- 
sequent civility in offering us tea, been 
mistaken for insolence; as it was, they 
certainly were merely the rude expressions 
of astonishment. This part of the country 
abounds in a species of oak, having leaves 
like the laurel, not, I believe, known in 
England, Our boats have moved frem the 
creek in which they were moored to an 
island opposife, called Khou-chah, for the 
purpose of affording us a more easy com- 
munication with each other. Iron is found 
in the vicinity of Ta-tung, and some 
foundries were seen in the town. 

6th of November. — We remained at the 
island, which has httle to interest; the 
space is so small that it is soon walked 
over: a great part was occupied by the 
long reed, and the remainder under cul-' 
tivation of the coarser kind of vegetables. 
The Chinese certainly deserve good crops, 
for no nation can take more pains in pre- 
paring the ground dnd watching the plant 
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to maturity ; they are most particular in 
cleansing the ground of weeds. Although 
there were no villages on this island, the 
population was considerable ; the cottages 
of the peasants were detached, and seemed 
all to have small gardens annexed. Cuta-^ 
neous disorders were prevalent in this 
neighbourhood to an extent even unusual 
among the Chinese, probably arising from 
coarse diet and want of cleanliness. In 
this neighbourhood complaints have been 
frequent of the impoverished state of the 
country, and of the particular pressure 
upon the lower classes. Mr. Morrison 
this day translated a proclamation^, ad- 
dressed by the magistrate to the inha- 
bitants of Ta-tung, similar in purport to 
that seen by Sir George Staunton on the 
30th of October. 

7th of November, — ^We left the island 
at daylight, with a strong northerly wind. 
At half past eight, near the village of Ma- 
poo-leou, we entered a branch to the south, 
called Ma-shou-ja ; the greater branch was 
tip the westward. At nine we passed a 

* Vide Appendix, No. 9. 
VOL. II. E 
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pagoda with seven stories, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chee-choo-foo, which, how- 
ever, we did not see, being concealed from 
us by some hills. Twelve o'clock we came 
to an anchor at an island, opposite a small 
town; the name of the anchorage was 
Woo-sha-kya; whether belonging to the 
town or island I know not : distance eighty 
or one hundred lees from Ta-tung. I 
crossed the water, and took a ramble in 
the country, inore remarkable for the fa- 
cility with which a stranger might lose his 
way than for any other circumstance. As 
far as the eye reached, there was a succes- 
sion of elevations and hollows, the higher 
points with clumps of trees, and cultiva- 
tion carried on by terraces from the de- 
clivities to the valleys : there were many 
oak trees of the willow-leaf species, and of 
a considerable size. In a parasite of un- 
iisual thickness, the girth at the root being 
near eighteen inches, that had substituted 
its own branches for that of the support- 
ing fir, the melancholy Jaques might have 
found an emblem of the flatterers of the 
rich and powerful, who often undermine 
the greatness by which they rose, and 
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which they originally courted and cor- 
rupted. A harrow, guided by a man 
standing upon it, with short curved blades 
placed obliquely in the frame, is used by 
the Chinese for breaking the larger clods 
turned up by the plough. 

8th of November. — We remained, at the 
island, there being some danger at the 
point, where the Yang-tse-keang unites its 
branches, which it was not thought safe to 
encounter with so strong a wind. The day 
was passed in walking round the island, 
the greater part of which is cultivated with 
rice, wheat, and vegetables; the cultiva- 
tion on the opposite bank was cotton, 
buck-wheat, and beans : one plantation of 
tea was met with in full flower. There are 
evident traces on this island, as on the 
others, of their being at times inundated, 
if not wholly submerged. The uncer- 
tainty of the tenure either does not check 
the industry of the Chinej^e, or thefertility 
df the soil in a single crop repays the la- 
bour of cultivation. The dwellings were 
at intervals, and generally adapted for in- 
habitants pf a description superior to mere 
cottagers. In. the course of our ramble we 

£ 2 
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were attracted to a house by the noise of 
cymbals and other musical instruments; 
the ceremony proved to be funeral so- 
lemnities; the mourners dressed in white 
robes, with caps of the same colour ; the 
officiating priests, who were also the mu- 
sicians, wore their ordinary dresses: the 
procession moved in regular order several 
times round the yard before the house, 
within which the coffin was placed. Our 
appearance completely interrupted the ce- 
remony, by exciting the curiosity of the 
whole party ; old and young, both sexes, 
with one accord gave up the business of 
the day to examine us and our dresses: 
there was only one old woman who thought 
it necessary to preserve the appearance of 
sorrow. The dresses of the priests, as 
usual, resembled those of Christian eccle- 
siastics. This resemblance, when com- 
bined with that of the matron Poosa bear- 
ing a child in her arms, to the Virgin, must 
have an unpleasant appearance to very 
zealous cathotics. The representation is 
a very common subject of the coarse paint- 
ings ex;posed for sale in the shops, 
^h of November.~Wc quitted our a;n- 
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chorage at five o'clock*, with a strong 
wind^ and entered the main stream. At 
eight we saw a cut on the right bank. The 
course of the river here winds considerably. 
We passed a small village with a guard- 
house, and soon after Ho-chuen, near 
which the country was beautifully wooded : 
mountains on both sides ; those in front.on 
the right had spiculated summits ; on the 
left I fancied that I saw the stupendous 
range visible from Ta-tung. Ho-chuen is 
thirty lees from Gan-king-foo.^ — At one 
o'clock we passed a long line of soldiers 
in armour, probably five hundred, making 
a very respectable appearance : they were 
drawn up on their parade, near the centre 
of which there was a large butt for match- 
lock and arrow practice. Shortly after we 
passed a well proportioned tower of eight 
stories : those who visited it described it 
in good repair, with a handsome marble 
obelisk in the basement story, containing 

* Those who were awake at this early hour describe a 
rock called Tai-tze-*kee, entirely covered by a temple, 
near this spot ; and further in advance two sunken rocks, 
the passage between which was so narrow as to require 
grieat attention to prevent the boats fix)m getting upon 
one or other. 
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the heart of a celebrated warrior. The 
view from the summit presented the greater 
part o.f the space within the walls of Gan- 
king-foo, as consisting of gardens and cul- 
tivg-ted ground. 

I landed, with Sir George Staunton, a 
few hundred yards beyond the pagoda, 
anfi entering at the ea&t gate of the city, 
walked through to the western, near to 
which our boats anchored. The eastern 
quarter of the city consists principally of 
dwelUng-houses, and it was not until we 
passed the judge's house, nearly in the 
centre of the city, that we reached the 
shops, the objects of our search, as from 
being the capital of the province, we were 
led to. expect a good display of the manu- 
factures and produce : in this we were not 
wholly disappointed; the shops, though 
not so spacious as at Woo-hoo-shien, being 
not ill supplied. In despite of the Impe^ 
rial edict, the shopkeepers had no hesita^ 
tion in selling us any article we wished to 
purchase. Our entrance into a shop, from 
the pressure of the crowds following us, 
was not without danger to the owner; all 
rushed in indiscriminately ; and in one. 
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filled with small articles of ralue, it was 
impossible not to feel alarmed for their 
safety ; at least in London such numbers 
would not have been without a due pro^ 
portion of the light-fingered gentry. There 
would have been little. diflSculty in laying 
out a largei sum in curiosities of all kinds, 
such as necklaces, old china, agate cups, 
vases, ornaments of corundum and other 
stones, curious specimens of carved work 
in wood and metal; we, however, had 
neither money nor time enough to make 
purchases. The streets were paved, and 
generally narrow. Few public buildings. 
On the wall of ceremony, opposite to the 
Foo-yuen's house, there was an enormous 
dragon ; whether as an emblem of office, 
or to excite terror, seemed doubtful. I 
observed that only officers of government* 
were allowed to pass through the court of 
his residence. The women showed them- 
selves at the doors, and some had no rea- 
son to be ashamed of their looks: from 
their gestures and appearance I should 



* These residences of the officers of government arc 
called Yamun. 
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imagine that they were prouder of their 
beauty, than of their modesty. 

The suburb towards the river contains 
as good shops as the city ; indeed this is 
the case of all Chinese cities situated on 
the banks of rivers, llie practice of shut- 
ting the gates at sunset renders it often 
inconvenient for strangers to make pur- 
chases in sufficient time to return to their 
boats, and as travelling in this part of 
China may be said to be entirely by water, 
the accommodation of strangers determines 
the situation of shops. On the whole, 
although there was no street of Gan-king- 
foo that deserved particular notice, there 
were so many more respectable dwelling- 
houses than in the other cities, that it may 
probably deserve the character assigned to 
it, of comparative prosperity. The gates 
had the usual building over them, and 
were only remarkable from the narrowness 
of the entrance. Porcelain, horn lanterns, 
caps, drapers and mercers' goods, with 
ornaments of diflferent kinds, were chiefly 
the articles exposed for sale. 

10th of November. — We left at day- 
light. The mistiness of the morning pre- 
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vented us from having a good view of the 
city, after clearing the cut, flowing along 
the suburbs. The wall dipped suddenly 
on the northern face, where it skirted a 
hill, which had the appearance of being 
within the city. At nine we passed Wang- 
sha-chee ; a creek near it with some boats 
at at! anchor : a lofty range of mountains 
on our left. The river was here divided 
by ail island, and the information of the 
boatmen led me to suppose that the Kee- 
yan-ho M^as near this spot. At twelve we 
passed Tung-lew-hien, a walled town with 
two Ta's or towers, one of seven stories: 
the houses were white- washed. A river 
flowed in at Tung-lew-hien, several boats 
were anchored in it, and we were surprised 
at the unusual ^daring of our conductors, 
who passed this safe anchorage, though 
the wind was as much as we could carry 
sail to. Much ground, not covered with 
dwellings, seemed included within the 
walls. — ^Three o^clock. We came to Wa- 
yuen-chou, a small island, with some houses 
near the anchorage; one not yet finished 
attracted our notice from its being new, a 
rare circumstance in China, and its resem- 
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blance to an English farm-house. Except 
near Tung-lew-hien, the country has lost 
much of its picturesque beauty. 

11th of November- — A heavy fall of rain 
during the night, accompanied by a lower- 
ing appearance of the weather, has delayed 
us here. The rain has scarcely intermitted, 
and we are suffering all the miseries of 
November weather in England, without 
the alleviations. Our boats are not wea- 
ther-tight, and the aspect without and 
within is truly comfortless. 

The marine on duty, at Mr. Morrison^s 
boat unfortunately slipped down between 
the boats, and was drowned : the stream 
is so strong, and there is so much danger 
of being drawn under the boats, that acci- 
dents under these circumstances most ge- 
nerally prove fatal. The Chinese shewed 
great anxiety to find the body, and having 
removed the three adjacent boats suc- 
ceeded. A message was sent to the Chin- 
chae, requesting that the fleet might be 
delayed till the funeral had taken place; 
this was readily complied with, and every 
assistance afforded. 

12th of November. — ^This morning Mi^ 
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lege, the marine, was buried with military 
honours, behind the Chinese guard-house. 
A mark of attention was shewn by the sol- 
diers on duty, for which I should not have 
been disposed to give the Chinese credit : 
when the funeral service was finished they 
fired their iron tubes, and their band played 
an appropriate tune. We sailed at ten 
o'clock; at twelve we passed Wan-jan- 
hien ; at half past twelve Ma-tung-shan, a 
remarkable bluff point on the right bank : 
the streaiu was here divided by another 
island ; we took the branch to the N. W. 
Porpoises have been observed this morn- 
ing, a singular circumstance, considering 
the distance from the sea. We passed the 
Seaou-koo-shan, or the little orphan hill, 
at four o'clock. This rock is a most cu- 
rious object ; first, from its insulated situa- 
tion ; next, from its abrupt elevation, rising 
at once to the height of two hundred and 
fifty feet ; and thirdly, from the buildings 
and innumerable flocks of cormorants, or 
the fishing birds, that had ' settled on its 
side. There is a temple of two stories on 
the very summit ; and about midway, se^ 
veral others rising on terraces one above 
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another : the interval between these build- 
ings and the topmost temple was covered 
with a plantation of bamboos, that pro* 
duced a most fanciful effect, from the con- 
trast of their slender stems with the rug- 
gedness of the rock upon which they rested. 
The cormorants looked, at a distance, like 
small apertures on the side, and even nearer 
they seemed rather clinging than perching 
upon the rock. A paper, brought by the 
priests, stated that these temples had been 
endowed by the Emperor's mother. Boats 
in passing generally make some offering to 
propitiate the local deity in their progress 
from the river to the lake; our devotion 
would not allow us to neglect compliance. 
Shortly afterwards we came opposite to 
Pang-tse-rhien, a walled town, strangely 
placed : the majority of the houses are 
situated in a valley, but the walls passing 
round and over the hills inclose a large 
space withifa their circuit. The range is 
here not lofty, but the cloudiness of the 
day, although it deprived us of a clear 
view of the buildings by covering the sum- 
mits with mist, gave the mountains an in- 
definite elevation approaching to subli- 
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mity ; they are striking in themselves from 
their abrupt projections into the river. 
Our destined anchorage was Ching-yang- 
miao, which, however, we did not reach 
till the morning. 

13th of November. — Ching-yang-miao 
is situated off a low flat point of land, up 
a small creek or river. We remained here 
all day, in consequence of an unfavourable 
wind. Lord Amherst had a visit from 
Kwang, to inquire how he had passed the 
preceding night, which had been rather 
tempestuous. One of the boats bad in- 
curred some danger, the track-rope having 
given way, and the largest anchor from 
some mismanagement failing to bring the 
vessel up, she drifted towards the Seaou- 
koo-shan ; fortunately the smaller anchors 
held, or the consequences might have been 
serious. Kwang informed Lord Amherst 
that intelligence had been received of the 
arrival on the 9th of October of three ships 
at the anchorage near Canton ; one at the 
second bar, of course the Hewitt; two 
others, war- vessels*, probably the Alceste 

* These proved afterwards to be the Discovery and 
Investigator. 
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and Lyra, at Chuen-pee. The Chiiirchae 
gave a bad account of our next boats in 
point of size; five will be required for the 
contents of one of those occupied at pre- 
sent. The Po-yang lake, from Kwang's 
account, is very inferior in extent to the 
Tung-ting-hoo in Ho-quang, the one being 
one hundred and eighty lees*, and the 
other eight hundred across. The village, 
as usual, on the opposite bank of the creek 
to that where we anchored. The country 
was only remarkable for a greater nuniber 
of what niight be called gentlemen^s coun- 
try-houses (it being understood that gen- 
tlemen's apphes only to the houses, and 
not to the owners) than I had before seen 
in the same space. A village school at- 
tracted my attention; the boys were allf- 
reading the same book aloud, and in a 
sort of recitative tone: the ears of the 
master must have been very quick to have 
detected the idle. Though the villages 
were small, they were numerous : many 

*" A lee is rather more than one-third of a mile. 

-}• It 18 probable that the mode of instruction was simi- 
lar to that of India, so beneficially introduced into Eng- 
land by Bell. 
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of the cottages were of mere matting, a 
material as cheap as perishable. 

14th of November. — AVe sailed at five 
o'clock. At seven we passed a curious 
projecting rock, with a fishing village, em- 
bayed among the rugged cliffs : the whole 
scene on the left was striking, from the 
rough aspect of the bank. About nine we 
passed Hoo-koo-hien, situated something 
similarly to Pang-tse-hien, in an aperture 
of the hills, with the walls passing over, and 
including several. It is difficult to account 
for the inclosure of hills within these towns, 
uncultivated, and apparently yielding but 
little pasturage. On Ou. right the river 
branched off at a small village, called Pa- 
li-kiang (eight lees river), and here we 
quitted the mighty Yang-tse-kiang, having 
travelled upon its waters nine hundred and 
fifty lees, or two hundred and eighty-five 
miles. The average breadth may be con- 
sidered at least two miles. The country 
it flows through is highly picturesque, and, 
with the exception of the sides of the moun- 
tains, capable of and obtaining careful cul- 
tivation. The islands are numerous, large, 
and fertile in a high degree: the cities, 
towns, and villages, not unfrequent, and 
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populous ; the body is perfect, but the soul 
is wanting. In vain will the patriot look 
for kindred feelings, in vain will the man 
of honour look for a friend, and still more 
in vain would amiable woman look for a 
companion on the banks of the Yang-tse- 
kiang ; what is not mere manner is barba- 
rism, and what is not barbarism is deceit : 
the merest rivulet that flows by the British 
peasant's hut, may be prouder of its moral 
situation, than the great river of China. 

The width where we entered the lake, 
including the river branching off, was seven 
or eight miles ; its waters were immediately 
afterwards confined by a small rocky tracts 
Near the entrance is the Ta-koo-shan, or 
great orphan hill, insulated like Seaou- 
koo-shan, but larger and not of such pre- 
cipitous elevations; on this there was a 
tower of seven stories, in handsome pro- 
portions, two smaller ones, and some teni- 
|jles : from the shape it is also called He- 
ya-ee-shan, or shoe hilL On the whole, 
the Ta-koo-shan is not so remarkable an 
object as the Seaou-koo-shan. A lofty 
range of mountains is before us, called the^ 
Lee-shan , overhanging Nan-kang-foo, a city 
on the lake, at which it is supposed we^hall 
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touch. The summit of this range is ta* 
bular, tenninating in an abrupt point, from 
which the rebel giants might have been 
hurled by the Thunderer. Having already 
completed ninety lees, and the weather 
looking heavy, we did not tempt the ex- 
paose of the lake, but anchored in the 
small but secure bay of Ta-koo-tang. Al* 
though the weather looked doubtful, I lost 
no time in attempting to penetrate to the 
nearest range of hills, from whence a view 
of the greater range might be expected. 
Much to the discontent of the Chinese sol- 
dief s, I effected my object ; the elevation 
:wa8 considerable, though much inferior to 
the Lee*-shan. There was sufficient clear- 
ness in the atmosphere to give a beautiful 
variation of light and shade to the hills be- 
low, the sides of which were in places cul- 
tivated, but generally covered with under- 
wood. I was surprised to find all the 
plants on the summit aromatic. Some 
shrubs were in fine flower and extremely 
beautiful ; those, with a profusion of single 
white flowers, were conjectured to be a 
species of camellia by the gardener: a vary 
handsome speciea of oak, the bmnch^s clus^ 
VOL. II. r 
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tering with acorns, was found near the 
town ; the height of the tree about fiftj 
feet, its leaves resembling the laurel. Clay- 
slate principally composed the range I 
ascended. Limestone and graywacke werfe 
found near the anchorage. 

15th of November. — ^The rain detained 
us here, it being intended to wait for per- 
fectly fair weather to cross the lake. I 
employed myself in walking through the 
town, and was surprised to find so many 
large shops and buildings. The best of 
the former were shops of porcelain ware, 
where our party made several purchases ; 
the^prices, according to English notions^ 
were certainly moderate. In one of the 
large temples I remarked some octagonial 
pillars of coarse marble; they had pedestali^, 
but no capitals. The theatre opposite 
seemed in tolerably good repair : tumbling 
is the principal exhibition. The town 
skirts the bay, and in fine weather is pro- 
bably approached on the side towards the 
lake. Several large rafts were moored near 
the town with sheds onthem, the residehce, 
no doubt, of poof families ; we have met 
several oa this and the other rivers. 
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l6th of November. — Last night was 
stormy; the weather, however, clearing up 
before noon, we made sail: both sides of 
the lake were mountainous : the Lee-shan 
on our right ^ still maintained the supe- 
riority. The summit *nd cavities of the 
rocks were so white as to look like snow. 
Attentive observation leads me to suppose 
that the white surfaces must either have 
been sand or stone, bared by the action of 
mountain torrents. About five miles from 
Ta-koo-taiig we passed King-shan, a small 
town situated like the former at the head 
of a bay : several salt junks were at anchor: 
the waters of the lake* were troubled 
enough for an inland sea ; and the whole 
scene, heightened by the cloudiness of the 
day, was not without sublimity. In our 
front are several barren sand-hills;. indeed 
*' ' * ..*•.. »j. ,• ^ ', 

* One of the missionaries says, that the Po-yang lake 
is subject to as violent typhoons as the Chinese seas. The 
good father himself encountered one of these tempests, 
and was in imminent danger of perishing: he. devoutly 
attributes his preservation to a piece of the true crossj 
which he was carrying from Rome to the church at Pekin, 
The lake was in his time infested by pirates, who, eq^ 
pixiaching vessels under pretence of giving asmtioaoe, 
plundered the property^ and murdered those on board^^. 

F 2 
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the great range seem to partake of the 
same character : a more distant range ha$ 
patches of snow in the cavities. Some 
of the houses at King-shan, as at Ta^-koo- 
tang, were built upon piles, not, howev^, 
of sufficient strength to resist any great 
force of water. The Ta-koo-shan, and 
also a smaller insulated rock, appearing 
like a boat under sail near the entrance of 
the bay at Ta-koo-tang, were visible from 
hence. 

About twelve we saw the pagoda of 
Nan-kang-foo, in good repair, of seven 
stories ; and shortly afterwards rounded a 
point to the right, and anchored off a niole 
built principally of granite, calculated to 
protect the walls of the city, and smalt 
vessels, from any sudden influx from the 
lake. A bridge or arched causeway con-!- 
ducted from the mole to the city gate. 
The Po-yang is here divided by the hills 
into two branches; the one upon which 
we have hitherto sailed is called Nan« 
kang-hoo. We were all much disappointed 
with the interior of the town, the appear- 
ance of the walls, and the mole, having led 
us to expect a flourishing city. In the 
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shops there were literally nothing but the 
common necessaries of life to be pur- 
chased, and those apparently adapted for 
the lowest orders. The numerous stone 
py-loos, however, forming a complete ar- 
cade up the main street, sufficiently at- 
tested the former importance of Nan- 
kang^foo j these pyJbos were richly sculp- 
tured, and the relief of the figures was^ 
particularly striking from its prominency; 
they were erected in the reign of Van-li, 
near three hundred years since. The first 
balls or temples of Cbnfucius, called Wan-^^ 
xniao, we had seen^ were met with in this 
city ; they are remarkable for the absence 
of idols, and for the tablets bearing the 
names of deceased worthies^ placed in gal- 
leries round the courts: a semicirculaf 
bath occupied part of the first court, and 
:8ome wide steps were to be ascended be* 
fore entering the halls; these steps, the 
figures of lions at their extremities, and 
the bath, were of white small grained gra* 
site brought firom the neighbouring moun«> 
tains. One of the halls is eitbet a new 
erection or under complete repair; the 
pagoda is also new/ both' undertaken by 
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the present governor, who, in the present 
decaying state of China, must be consi- 
dered a man of unusual pubHc spirit. 
There being so little to interest in the 
town, the range of Lee-shan mountains on 
the north-west formed the great point of 
attraction ; and a cascade falling from, a 
ridge of rock, apparently two-thirds of the 
height of the mountain, became the imme- 
4iate object of my walk : I did not succeed 
in reaching it this evening, but, unless we 
sail, shall renew the attempt to-morrow. 
I have here met the first granite . rocks^ 
and the whole range has the appearance 
of being primitive. 

* 17th of November. — I had a most inte^ 
resting walk to the mountain: a stream, 
fed from the waterfall, wound through the 
valley, and was crossed by three bridges, 
one of which, was of twelve piers ; the bed 
was nearly dry, but the length of the 
bridges marked, that, at certain seasons, 
either of heavy rain or melting snow, the 
stream must swell into a considerable tor^ 
rent. The clearness of: the water was truly 
gratifying >to the eye, So long obscured by 
the muddy waters of the Pei-^ho, Eu-ho, 
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Yellow, and Yang- tse-kiang ri vers. Leav- 
ing to our right a large temple beautifully 
situated at the termination of the ravine, 
down which the cascade tumbles, we wound 
round a hill, and soon fell into a stony path 
leading to a small Ta, or tower, overlook- 
ing the waterfeJL At this distance the 
building appeared like a child's plaything. 
Here I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the truth of the descriptions I had read of 
the features of a granitic range. The rocks 
rose in rude spiculated summits, survivors 
of the extensive degrading process, marked 
by the debris at the bottom. As we as- 
cended by the path of stone steps which 
wound considerably to escape the steep- 
ness of the ascent, we passed several blocks 
of pure quartz, many of three feet in 
depth, and a few nearly five ; midway a 
vein of quartz, two and a half feet thick, 
seemed to cross the .mountain horizontally. 

r 

The ground glittered with mica, so as to 
give the surface an appearance of being 
strewed with spangles of the precious me- 
tals. One stream falling over masses of 
rock, gave out the sound so sublimely 
applied in Scripture to the voice of the 
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Almighty, " the rush of many waters/' 
Thus the pauses which the steepness of 
the ascent required were amply filled by 
a contemplation of the magnificence above 
and around, finely contrasted with the 
smiling neatness of the cultivated vale 
below us. An hour and a half brought us 
to the pagoda^ which proved to be of 
seven stories, built of the neighbouring 
granite, and fifty feet in height; a small 
idol riding on a cow was placed in an 
aperture on the basement story. We 
stood upon an insulated pinnacle, sepa^ 
rated by a deep ravine from the rocks, 
over whose surface the cascade tumbled in 
a perpendicular fall of four hundred feet. 
While resting ourselves, some priests were 
observed standing on an opposite cUfF, be- 
longing to the college or temple near the 
pagoda, the existence of which we had 
already conjectured from the cultivated 
patches near the summit : we had no hesi*^ 
tation in applying to them for tea, whicfap 
they readily supplied us with. Their ha- 
bitation was very beautifully situated in a 
small hollow sheltered by a few trees from 
the wind, that was ev'en thus early in the 
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season extremely piercing. The abste- 
mious habits of their order, excluding meat, 
did not enable the priests to offer those 
solid refreshments required by so long a 
walk. Salted ginger and parings of dried 
fruit were all their stores afforded; the re- 
past was truly that of an anchorite^ and the 
whole scene well adapted to devout medi*- 
tation. A plantation of bamboos *, which 
I now have no doubt of being considered 
a sacred tree, overhung the cascade. Some 
large plants of the camellia were growing 
on the top and sides of a cultivated hill 
near the temple. Our descent only oo» 
cupied three quarters of an hour : towards 
the bottom I observed some schistufi» 
which, I could almost venture to asiiert, 
was below the granite : it was micaceous^ 
with small embedded garnets. On our re^ 
turn we followed the great road, and near 
the city passed a temple of the Tao^t^e, 
remarkable for some drawings descriptive 
of a future state, in which the rewards and 
punishments were represented by cor* 
responding situations belonging to this 
life. 

* BambiUB anuMfinsoes. 
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. 18th of November. — Influenced by good 
example, I had sufficient geological enter- 
prise to pay another visit to the mountains. 
On this occasion we ascended, for a short 
distance, the course of the stream, and had 
a fine opportunity of witnessing the disinte- 
gration in every stage of the granitic rocks. 
Much of the granite of these, mountains 
has a stratified appearance, in some in- 
stances perfectly laminated : the feldspar 
and mica were of various colours, the 
white, however, in both predominating. 
Parts of the rock exhibited a veined ap- 
pearance, from the difierent colour of the 
feldspar: among the debris at the bottom, 
lumps of the latter of some size were met 
with. In this place, notwithstanding a 
diligent search, we were unable to ascer- 
4ain the exact situation of the schistus. 
Some masses appearing to me a species of 
micaceous schistus, but by persons con- 
versant in the science considered gneiss, 
were observed near the^ bottom ; the in- 
clination of the whole range was. nearly 
vertical, eighty-five to ninety : the direc- 
tion between N; E. and S. W. In a lower 
range, situated obliquely with respect to 
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the Lee-shan, the schistus was perceived 
decidedly the lowest : pieces of micaceous 
schistus were met with on the pinriacle 
wjbiere the pagoda, stood, probably brought 
down by torrents from the higher parts. 
The whole range exhibited an appearance 
of extensive degradation by the action of 
violent mountain torrents, which had gone, 
perhaps, to form the Po-yang lake, or swe^ 
the Yang-tse-keang : the rocks were thrown 
about in rude and immense blocks, and^ 
as has been already remarked, the . smaller 
were of pure quartz. The, large temple- at 
the foot of the mountain was out of repair, 
and only remarkable, for the. fine trees in 
the courts. A single priest was engaged 
in .devotions ; he struck a bell and beat a- 
drum at the intervals of the prayer he was* 
repeating in a recitative tone : the service 
terminated with prostrations. I remarked 
in the countenance of this priest, as before 
in that of others of the same profession, an 
expression of vacant idiotism so striking, 
as- to give me an idea of its being affected, 
for the purpose of appearing completely 
absorbed in devout contemplation. Though 
religion would not seem to be much re- 
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garded in China, it does not arise froin 
want of zeal or professional craft in the 
priesthood. It would be worthy of in- 
quirj'^, what has- produced the present 
state of indifference in China upon a sub- 
ject interesting the passions and feelings 
of men, generally in proportion to their 
moral and political ignorance? A new 
species of oak, and several trees of the 
laurus camphora, were seen here. The 
tea plant was also found, but still in small 
patches. 

19th of November. — ^This day has been 
employed in an excursion to a college 
where Choo-foo-tze*, one of the comment 
tators upon Confucius, and the author of 
a history from the earliest period to hia 
own time, A. D. 1100, taught a numerous 
body of disciples. The temple is five milea 

* I am inclined t» think that this Choo*foo-tze is tb« 
flame as Chcx>-hi> the founder of the doctrines held by 
the ipodem philosophers in China. Choo^hi taught that 
there is an universal cause, Tai-ki, who produced two 
<)tberB, one perfect and the other imperfect In this 
dxTision he somewhat resembles Platou The perfect and 
imperfect may be compared, the one to the soul, and the 
<>ther to the material form of the world. The Li is that 
which makes a thing to be wluit it is. 
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front the north gate of the city in a westerly 
direction. There was nothing particularly 
striking in the exterior of the college ex* 
Cepting its extent. It was divided, as 
usual, into several courts ; round these 
were rows of cells, formerly the dwellings 
of the students, whose number, it is said, 
amounted to one thousand* In one of the 
halls there was a statue of Confucius with 
those of his principal disciples round him j; 
the remarkable circumstances of tliis sta- 
tue are the complexion and features of 
Confucius, decidedly African. A tree was 
pointed out as having been planted by the 
yery hands of Choo-foo-tze. The Chinese 
scholars of our party were ai;ixious to carry 
away branches of the tree. For my own 
part, I was more interested with a wooden 
%ure of a stag, said to have been em- 
ployed by the sage to purchase and bring 
hpme the philosopher's provisions from the. 
neighbouring villages; the money was 
pdaced on his horns, and such was the 
honesty of the sellers or the sagacity of 
the animaU that the marketing was satisr 
ftctorily acQompUshed. This story, sup- 
ported by the figure, had more romance 
and IN^ciful improbability than generally 
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belongs to the dull absurdities of Chinese 
tradition. The approach to, and i^toation 
of the college was agreieable and pic- 
turesque; behind the building was a hill 
richly wooded, and in front a mountain 
stream that furnished a supply of clear 
water to the master arid his disciples. The 
building is now under repair, but whether 
to be used for its original purpose I did 
not ascertain. Scratching or carving 
names seems common to all nations ; here, 
and at the foot of the Lee^-shan, sevelal 
persons had left their record in Chinese 
characters. A memorandum was left by 
us in the pagoda on the rock, stating its 
having been visited by the British em- 
bassy. Our walk through the valleys* 
bdth going and returning to the , village 
(having by mistake taken a circuitous 
road) was through beautiful scetieiy. 
Every aspect of the Lee-shan is magni- 
ficent, and the buildings, cultivation, and 
trees are prettily disposed in the low ladds. 
We p&ssed a large college on entering the 
north gate ; a considerable space on -our 
right was without habitation, and consisted 
entirely of cultivated ground. 
20th of NovembeFi^-^We quitted the 
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txA>\e at half past six, re-entering the lake 
about seven. At nine we passed a small 
town^ Soo-chee, rather well situated ; the 
distance said to be forty-five lees. A strong 
and favourable wind brought us to our 
anchorage at Woo-chin at twelve o^clock, 
having completed, according to the Chi- 
nese Itinerary, ninety lees, or thirty m'iles 
in five hours, our course from south-east 
to south-west ; here we leave the Po-yang 
lake which stretches to the eastward. 
There are two small rivers near the town ; 
we follow that to the southward. Of th€ 
Po-yang lake I have only to observe that 
it has not proved of such considerable 
width as I had expected ; at this pbint 
there are so many low islands or sp6t8 of 
land that its extent is not distinctly per- 
ceptible. The scenery on its fa^nks hais 
also,: contrary to my anticipations, been 
mountainous and highly picturesque ; the 
whole distance on its water* about siity 
miles. • 

- Woo-chin, though neither dignified with 
the title of a Chow» or even a Hien,' is a 
place- of considcfrable importance, as the 
great mart for exchanging commodities 
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between the north and south of China. 
The warehouses are spacious and well 
filled, dwelling-houses Jarge and substaur 
tial, temples richly decorated, and the 
shops filled with aiticles of all kinds, in« 
eluding no inconsiderable proportion of 
European goods. There were several small 
hrcfaze vessels of ancient and modern work^ 
manship, in forms not unlike the Grecian 
and Etruscan, 

On approaching Woo-chin the eye was 
directed to the green tiled roof of a temple 
on an elevated situation, and surrounded 
by a colonnade of granite pillars. Ft 
proved on examination to be in ruins. 
Not so the temple dedicated to Wang^ 
shin-choo, the god of longevity, which in 
riches of carved work and gilding infinitely 
surpassed any I had yet seen. A py4oo 
bearing the sam6 relation to one standing 
alone, that a pilaster does to a columut 
and formed of porcelain^ covered the out* 
ward entrance; the temple immediately in 
front was almost overwhelmed with gild- 
ing ; ornamented galleries on each side 
of the court formed what might be calkd 
from situation the second story « The ves^ 
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sels of sacrifice in the temple corresponded 
in richness and execution to the building 
itself. Over the entrance and facing the 
principal hall was a raised pavilion^ in the 
same style of ornament, and intended for 
theatrical representations; below in the 
outward court there were porcelain and 
other shops handsomely set out. We were 
told that the temple had been erected, and 
was maintained by the voluntary contri-- 
butions of the merchants of the town, to 
whom, assuming the probability of their 
trade being prosperous, length of life must 
be the first object. I visited another 
temple nearly equal in splendid decora- 
tion, and very imposingly placed at the 
top of two handsome flights of stone steps 
twenty feet long. I should suppose, from 
the small number of boats at anchor, that 
though Woo-chin may be the place through 
which much of the trade between the south- 
ern and northern provinces passes, it caii 
scarcely be the seat of actual barter, which 
would imply a long residence of the own- 
ers or their agents, and consequently a de^ 
tention of the vessels on which the goods 
were, laden. The season, however, or cir- 
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cum&tafices of the anchorage unknown td 
us, would perhaps explain the circum- 
stance. The town was populous, but cer*- 
tainly not more so than its alleged com-- 
mercial importance would have led us- to 
expect. 

21st of November. — Leaving at sev^, 
we at first proceeded on a river called by 
our boatmen Seaou-chah, afterwards Shan* 
chou*-kho, and finally Shan-kho ; there w«re 
several small islands, the banks lowand with 
Ettle interest We had still a few clumps 
of trees, lingering traces of the romantic 
country we have quitted. Some hills are 
Aisibte in the front, but we are gradually 
losing the Lee-shan. With the excepti<n^ 
of a laxge village not far from Woo-chin, 
the few others we have passed have been 
inconsiderable. I must not omit that I 
have this day seen on the left l^mk the 
first ^pasture, of any extent, since my ar^ 
rival in China. The cattle were not nu^ 
merous, oxen and buffaloes ; it was so 
closely eaten up,* that it was fitter for 
cricket than grazing. At sunset we werie 
opposite a few tolerably weU built houses, 
with, a dock-yard for small boats. Some 
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hilh to the westward received the last 
bearnts of the setting sun; early on our 
Toy age I should perhaps have called them 
mountains. The river was here about four 
kund red yard s across : we anchored at Wang*- 
chun, a mihtary post with a few houses. 

Kwang sent a message to Lord Amherst} 
requesting that no person belonging to tbe 
embassy would go into the city of Nan*, 
chang-foo, which it is expected we shall 
reach to-morrow, being distant ninety lees; 
the reasons assigned were the occurrence 
of the Emperor's birthday, and the public 
examiiiation of students on the same day^ 
and the consequent crowds that would be 
collected on these occasions ; the presence 
of the FoO-jTuen was also mentioned. These 
alleged causes may be mere pretexts ; they 
ore, however, plausible, and it would there^ 
fore be unreasonable, considering the lu 
berty hitherto allowed notwithstanding the 
Emperor's ^dict, to express, or perhaps to 
fed, dissatisfaction. This is the first strictly 
official notice of the anniversary of the 
Emperor's birthday, the 24th of Novem* 
ber, that has been received. The linguist 
Airhow, indeed, some days since, made a 
eommnnication to Sir ijfeorge, evidently, 

g2 
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but not avowedly by the Chin-chae^s 
orders, the object of which was to ascer- 
tain whether the Embassador would feel 
disposed to join in the ceremony about to 
take place' at Nang^hang-fbo on the 24th. 
To this a suitable answer was returned by 
Sir George, in which, whiJe the want of 
attention towards the embassy hitherto 
experienced was adverted to, -a disposition 
was shown to meet the apparent wishes of 
Kwang, provided they were distinctly ex- 
pressed, and every other circumstance of 
the ceremonial proved ' decorous and satis- 
factory. This reply was made, merely as 
Sir George's private opinion, and without 
committing Lord Amherst. From a sub- 
sequent communication through the same 
channel, the ko-tou seemed to be the ob* 
ject, which of course rendered the pro- 
position absurd and inadmissible* Achow 
is so confused in his statements, that it is 
difficult to determine how far he acted by 
the Cliin-chae's orders, or what is the 
exact nature of the proposition. I can 
hardly suppose that Kwang could have 
expected that Lord Amherst would gra- 
tuitously comply with a ceremony on his 
return, to which he had sacrificed the re- 
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ception of the embassy ; unless he con- 
ceived that his spirit must have been 
chilled by his long absence from the sun- 
shine of imperial favour. 1 should cer- 
tainly, on many accounts, rejoice in any 
joint celebration of the anniversary ; for, 
having, by exchanging presents, declared 
the continuance of friendly intercourse 
between the Sovereigns, it would be ex- 
pedient, and indeed honourable for the 
Embassador to have an opportunity of 
appearing publicly in unison with the 
minister of the Emperor; at all events I 
trust that a complimentary message, if not 
an offer to celebrate the day by firing a 
salute, may be sent to Kwang. Indeed 
a complete silence on the occasion might, 
I think, justly give some offence to the 
Emperor; and if the motives were mis* 
represented, excite serious dissatisfaction. 
Moreover the appearing quite hdrs de com-- 
bat on such a public occurrence, is, to my 
mind, more likely to be perverted by the 
Chinese into a confession of sense of im-» 
worthiness, or into an ignorance of pro-* 
priety, than viewed as an expression of 
dignified resentment. 
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33nd of November. — ^We left our an- 
chorage early in the morning, and the 
wind being unfavourable, had recourse to 
tracking, men being supplied by the di- 
strict to assist the boatmen. At eleven 
we passed some low hills, and at twelve 
arrived at Chou-shah, opposite to which 
we anchored to take in provisions ; there 
were some tolerable shops in the place, 
consisting chiefly of one long street : the ' 
surrounding country was composed of low 
red sand*stone hills, partially wooded. The 
distance of Chou-shah from Nang-chang- 
foo is fifty lees, and it is, I believe, the 
«sual halting-place: we, however, pro- 
ceeded twenty lees further before we an- 
chored. Near Chou-shah an inconsidera- 
ble cut, called Chah-kho, branches off 
to the right; and a short distance higher 
jjp a larger stream falls in on the eastward ; 
whether this latter be that coming from 
Hang-choorfoo we did not exactly ascer- 
tain. Indeed there are so many branches 
intersecting each other* about this posi-^ 
tion, that it is highly probable the country 
for some miles is at times so completely 
inundated, as to be united with the lake. 
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Inhere are a range of mountains in our 
front on the right hand. The climate for 
these few days has been sufficiently cold 
to render the boats but unpleasant dwell* 
ings. The Chinese do not seem to under- 
stand how to combine the admission of 
light with the exclusion of air ; you may 
enjoy warmth and darkness, but light 
must be shut out. Our anchorage is a 
sandy plain, and I have not observed any 
village near it, 

Kwang, this evening, in reply to a writ- 
ten communication from Lord Amherst, 
conveying his desire to celebrate the Em- 
peror's birthday by firing a salute, sent a 
message to say that he was fully sensible 
of the Embassador's attention, but as firing 
was not usual on such occasions in Chiofiy 
be would beg leave to decline the intended, 
compliment: shortly afterwards a visit 
from him was announced, which >as not, 
however, taken place, from the lateness of 
the hour and the intervention of business,, 

23d of November. — We left at daylight 
with a fine breeze, the country in places 
rather pretty. Our boatmen call the range 
of hills we have seen on our right Chee- 
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loong-shan; a stream on our left, which 
we passed about eight, is said to be the 
Yin-koo-kho, leading from Yao-choo-foo*, 
where there is, I believe, a large manufac- 
ture of porcelain. At nine we saw the pa- 
goda and walls of Nang-chang-foo, with a 
suburb extending along the bank of the 
river; at this time the stream was called 
the Tung-kho. Three quarters of an hour 
brought us to our anchorage opposite the 
suburb : here we are said to be in the Shin- 
ch€)u-kho, the stream upon which the 
Dutch embassy arrived from Hang-choo- 
foo : we are anchored at a low island, and 
I do not observe any number of continued 
dwelling-houses- 

The principal shops in the suburbs are 
the silk-dealers and furriers ; there werie a 
few large porcelain shops, the ware not 
quite equal to that at Gan-king-foo. Silk 
was to be purchased either raw, in thread, 
or wove: red, among the dyed, was the 
principal colour. Some of the archways 

* Yap-choo, from whence the porcelain is sent to Nan- 
chang-foo, is situated on the southreastern bank of the 
lake. King-te-ching, a .neighbouring town, is the princi- 
pal seat of the manufacture. 
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under the gate so nearly resembled the 
arches of the streets, that I, with others, 
unintentionally infringed the order re- 
specting non-entrance. No regulation had 
certainly been made, as the soldiers, so far 
from objecting, of their own accord con- 
ducted us thither : and when the mistake 
had subsequently been discovered, seemed 
surprised at our forbearance. The best 
shops are in the city ; those of the cap- 
makers, from the embroidery ♦used in the 
hght undress cap, and the velvet and furs 
in the others, make a very good shew. 
Furriers' shops were exceedingly numerous 
and well supplied. The vases and other 
articles in bronze were not in such variety 
as at Woo-chin. There were so manjf 
shops full of tawdry gilt crowns and hel- 
mets used in the theatre, that I should 
conceive this city must be remarkable for 
the manufacture of these things. Idol-^ 
making, in all its branches and of all sizes, 
was carrying on, and apparently of the 
rudest materials, and coarsest workman- 
ship. When the details of idolatry are 
thus brought under the . eye, it is im- 
possible not to feel astonishment, that 
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such gross perversions of reason should 
subsist in any country, not totally de- 
stitute of intellectual improvement. I ob- 
served several paintings on glass, the 
colouring extremely brilliant, and the 
designs not ill executed, and interesting 
from the subjects being chosen in the 
scenes of domestic life. 

24th of November. — Having discovered 
my mistake of yesterday, I studiously 
avoided the icity itself, and made the tower 
the object of my walk ; a long street, ex* 
tending, with little deviation from a right 
line, for a mile and a half, brought me to 
it. The building itself is rapidly falling 
to ruins, and the staircases are scarcely 
trust-worthy. Steps nearly worn away 
mark its being the frequent resort of vi- 
sitors» either from devotion or curiosity; 
there is a good view of the city from the 
top : it is an irregular polygon with six 
^tes, the longest side towards the watcF^ 
the circumference of the walls from five to 
six miles; few large or handsome build- 
ings; one^ however, in the centre, with 
green roofed tiles, must be excepted; we 
conjecture that it was either a temple of 
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the sect of Tao-tze, or the hall where the 
students are examined. The whole coun- 
try which we had just passed over seemed 
intersected with streams, and must, from 
the lowness and small extent of the inter- 
vening of land, be often completely inun- 
dated. In returning from the tower I 
met two wheelbarrows, the first with two 
well-drest women, one on each side the 
wheel, and the other with a boy appa-- 
rently belonging to them. A wheelbarrow 
seems a strange visiting conveyance for 
ladies. It is used in this part of China for 
carrying persons as well as goods; the 
former, I suppose, in general of the lower 
orders. I have before observed in other 
places, that female curiosity defied the 
Imperial edicts ; it was most particularly 
the case here. The women, except the 
very poorest, were all painted. The ob- 
ject with Chinese women does not appear 
to be so much the imitation of the lily and 
the rose separated, as to give a strong car- 
nation tint to the whole complexion ; many 
had fine eyes, though angularly shaped, 
and were altogether tolerably attractive. 
The beggars were numerous, and impor- 
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tunate to their countrymen; from us they 
neither solicited nor seemed to expect alms. 
We saw several going about with a bell or 
horn, and a basket; establishingthemselves 
in a shop, they ring the one, or blow the 
other, till the basket is filled. 

An intimatipn has been received, from 
Kwang, that he was the more anxious upon 
all points connected with* the embassy, 
from the actual presence at this city of the 
militar}^ Mandarin second in comniand at 
Canton, who was on his way to Pekin, and 
would of course report whatever he ob- 
served. Two temples that I visited to-day, 
and which I recognised as being similar to 
that in the suburb of Nankin, with figures 
of sages round the hall, were said to belong 
to the sect of Tao-tze, at least so conjec- 
tured from the large figure, seated imme- 
diately below the three principal deities, 
being called Lao-kiun*, the founder of the 
sects. 

* Pere Fouquet says, that the chiefship of the sect of 
Tao-tze is herediUiry, his title Teen tsee, or heavenly 
doctor. Lao-kiun, the founder, arose during the dy- 
nasty of Tcheou : the great principle of his doctrine was 
religious abstraction, and indifference to worldly affairs ; 
he asserted the existence of an absolute vacuum. Magic 
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25th. — In a walk round the walls I was 
most agreeably surprised, by coming upon 
the place where the examination * for the 
advancement in military rank was holding. 
The place might be called a stadium of 
about two hundred yards in length; at the 
upper end a temporary hall had been erect- 
ed, with an elievated throne or seat; a row 
of Mandarins, in their full dresses, occu- 
pied each side, but the distance at which 
I stood did not enable me to ascertain 
whether the raised part was occupied by 
some Mandarins, or by a representation of 
the Imperial presence. At the extremity 
opposite to the hall was a wall of masonry, 
intended as a butt for military practice, 
and at a short distance in advance, a py- 
loo, from which the candidates, on horse- 
is at present much practised by the priests of his sect, 
who are supposed to possess particular power over evil 
sjnrits. The doctrines of the Tao-tse have been repre- 
sented injurious to raoralS) and to the well-being of so? 
ciety. 

* This examinadon, on referring to llie Missionary 
accounts, appears to have been that of Bachelors for Li- 
centiate's degree. There are three degrees: Bachelor, 
Licentiate, and Doctor ; Tseou-tsee, Kien-gin, Tsin-tse. 
They are examined in all military manoeuvres, and spe- 
cially on the subject of encampments. 
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back, armed with a bow and three arrows, 
started: the marks at which they, fired ^ 
covered with white paper, were about the 
height of a iQan, and somewhat wider, 
placed at intervals of fifty yards ; the ob- 
ject was to strike these marks successively 
with the arrows, the horses being kept at 
full speed. Although the bull's eye was 
not always hit, the target was never missed : 
the distance was trifling, not exceeding 
fifteen or twenty feet. It appeared to rae^ 
that the skill was most displayed in charge 
ing the bow without checking the horse. 
The candidates were young Mandarins, 
h&ndsomdy drest: their horses, trimmings^ 
and accoutrements were in good order; the 
arrows were merely pointed, without barbs, 
to prevent accidents, the spectators being 
within a few yards of the marks. On the 
whole the sight was interesting, and I much* 
regretted that the pressure of the crowd, 
and the possibility of giving offence by any 
interruption that might thence arise to the 
ceremony, compelled me to remain only a 
few minutes. The circuit of the walls was 
five miles and a half. 
Kwatig, accompanied by the treasurer 
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Had judge of the diBtrict of Gan^hwuy, 
called upom Lord Amherst^ and was more 
ihsLU usually conciliatory in his language : 
he alluded to the regret he should feel on 
separating, asking the other Mandarins,^ 
*V How shall I part with my friends ?'' And 
when Sir George expressed a hope that, 
like Sung-ta-jin, he would dine on board 
the ships at Whampoa, he replied, that 
though in every respect inferior to that 
distinguished Mandarin, his feelings to- 
wards us were the same. 

Soon after sunset a fire broke out in the 
suburb opposite to the boats, which was 
^ut out much sooner than I had expected; 
two houses only were destroyed. An offer 
of our fire-engines was civilly declined ; in^ 
deed, as the city itself was supplied with 
them, they were not necessary. The prin- 
cipal officers here, as in Turkey, are obliged 
to attend on these occasions, and their ar- 
rival a:t the scene; is announced by the 
usHal salutes. 

Kw^ng, in convci^tion, mentioned 
thirty days as the pmbable duration of the 
vo)^age to Canton, but forty if the wind 
was unfttyo»rable. Both these periods 
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considerably exceed that of the former 
English or Dutch embassies; and it is con- 
jectured that Kvyang may have some in- 
terest in the delay, either connected with 
the termination of the embassy^ or, in my 
opinion, with the more likely circumstance 
ofhis wish to obtain the situation of IJoppo, 
which might possibly be promoted by his 
being on the spot, when the solicitations 
of his friends at court were in the height 
of their activity. 

26th of November, — Lord Amherst and 
Sir George Staunton, by Kwang's recom- 
mendation, visited a temple a few lees from 
the anchorage, and I had reason to lament 
the preference I gave to a cricket-match, 
wliich had been got up by the gentlemen 
of the embassy. The circumstance of taking 
part in a game of cricket at Nang-chang- 
foo is, however, more remarkable than the 
sight of an additional temple, and may 
console me in some degree for the loss. 
This temple has been erected by the salt 
merchants, and was appropriately dedi- 
cated to the god of riches. The gilding 
and ornaments of all kinds were exceed- 
ingly handsome. It has a garden and theatre 
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attached, and the whole was used for pur- 
poses of amusement as well as devotion. 

27th of November. — ^We quitted our an- 
chorage soon after daylight, with heavy 
rain and a good breeze; at the distance 
of four miles we entered the Kan«^kho^ leav- 
ing the Sing-phon-kho, the former branch- 
ing oflF to the northward. At twelve we 
passed another branch on our right ; our 
course has been frequently to the eastward 
of south. After rounding a hill with some 
fir trees at the summit, we arrived at Chee- 
cha-tang, a small town with a ruined pa- 
goda.of seven stories a short distance from 
it; the banks have been in general low, 
and the sandy flats, high mounds, and 
roots of the trees, are sufficient marks of 
frequent inundations. In our walk we saw 
some of the wax and cfimphor tree; the 
latter of a very large si^. A temple in 
the town contained a coipplete exhibition 
of the punishments in heli, not, I think, of 
the same character as those formerly de- 
scribed under the name of the Ten Kings. 
I am inclined to suppose that thd authors 
who have writt^jn upon China have too* 
much simplified tlje religions prevalent in 

VOL. II. II 
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that country, for it is impossible to i^fer 
the symbols or figures of the different idols 
that have come under, our observation to 
the great divisions of sects established in 
their writings. I should apprehend Uittt 
the Chinese mythology is one of the niost 
various that has ever existed ; and it igi^ould 
be njatter of curious inquiry, to ascertain 
whether there be any origin and history 
common to the multitude of the different 
gods, to be met with in their temples. 

This day has been a tolerable trial of the 
new boats, which have stood it much bet- 
ter than was expected, their upper works 
being only matting ; they rise very much 
forward, and the larger kind are almost as 
high abaft. In accommodation and size 
they are much inferior to our former boats, 
a greater number is consequently required : 
their general description is. long and nar- 
rowj with a small draught of water. Better 
were certainly procurable, and, unless re- 
sistance had been shewn^ worse would have 
been supplied : so much for Chinese jpolite- 
ness. The Foo-yuen at Nang-charig-foo 
having literally taken no notice of the 
presence, of tibe embassy. Lord Amherst 
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thought it right not to let such rudeness 
pass without remark, and sent a message, 
by Mr. Morrison, to Kwang, expressing 
his dissatisfaction and surpHse, which was 
the greater, as the Viceroy, the Foo-yuen's* 
immediate superior, had behaved so dif- 
ferently. 

iJ8th of November. — The rain still con- 
tinues, and renders the scene very uncom- 
fortable : should this weather last, we c^n 
hardly depend upon the mat coverings of 
our boats being able to resist the constant 
drenching. The banks have been partially 
wooded, villages not frequent, with the 
military posts at small intervals. — At ten. 
On our right we passed some hills of red 
sand-stone, which seems the principal com- 
pcment of the strata hereabouts. The 
banks of the river, for a few lees, were high. 
At eleven o'clock I remarked a temple 
whose situation, under more favourable 
circumstances of weather, would have beeii 
picturesque : about two we arrived at our 
anchorage close to Foong-ling-hien, dis- 

* The Foo-yuen is the governor of one province, sub- 
ordinate, however, to the Tsong-tou, usually translated 
Viceroy, whose jurisdiction extends over two provinces. 
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tance sixty lees. The matoos, or landing" 
places, were particularly well made, with 
stone steps. Foong-Ung-hien is a walled 
town, with one long street, containing a 
few. large shops ; there was nothing of suf- 
ficient interest to make us regret the rainy 
day as unfavourable to exploring. I ob* 
served one shop with paintings of rather 
superior execution. The din of Chinese 
music has been more than usually annoy- 
ing at this anchorage. 

29th of November. — ^At half past nine we 
passed a guard-house with a strong stone 
embankment near to it; the. width of the 
river, soon after, was nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and persons were employed either in 
repaij*ing or constructing a stone embank- 
ment similar to that just passed. From 
these embanknients, and the numerous 
gravelly flats both on the bank smd in the 
centre of the river, the stream must be of 
considerable width and rapidity at certain 
seasons. At eleven, passed Seang-ko-kea,^" 
. a hamlet, with a temple situated among 
some fine camphor trees*: although im- 
mediately near the river, the banks have 

* Laums camphora. 
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been generally a mere gravelly beach : a 
little beyond, the country looks well, being 
prettily diversified with wood. The gra- 
velly flats are numerous, and the frequent 
shallows prove the necessity of boats draw- 
ing as little water as those in which we 
now are. Our course has been much to 
the westward of south. — One o'clock. Wie 
passed two streams on our right, one of 
them either the Lin-kiang, or a branch of 
the same. At half past three we passed, 
on our left, Chang-shoo, a town of some 
extent, on the banks of the river ; the houses 
were either of red brick, or painted of that 
colour; they looked neat and substantial. 
Proceeding ten lees further, we anchoried 
at Lih-kiang*ho-keu, or the mouth of the 
liin-kiang river: the city of that nanie is 
twenty lees inland, something to the north- 
ward. The river, I was told by the boat- 
men, is here divided into two branches, 
and that we are anchored in the smaller. 
On the whole, the scenery of this last day's 
journey, seventy lees, must, in fine weather, 
be pretty ; very little cultivation in sight: 
no remission of rain, whjch, though dis- 
agreeable at present, will, we are told, 
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facilitate our progress further on. The use 
of the elevated forecastle in increasing, by 
the declivity, the impetus of the men while 
poUng, is particularly evident in our pre- 
sent boats, where our progress is chiefly 
effected by that means. 

30th of November.— The rain, heaven 
be praised, has ceased, and we are restored 
to light and fresh air. — Nine o'clock. We 
passed a small village, and shortly after- 
wards a military post, remarkable for its 
pretty situation, in a clump of camphor 
and other trees; at half past eleven, the 
town of Yanda, with a tower of nine 
stories, of good propprtipns, but not high ; 
the bouses extended some distance, and 
were Interspersed with trees : one range of 
mountains £«S. £. another n^rly conti- 
nuous to tk^ southward* At twelve we 
passed the point of Tay-ia-cbow, an island 
with a temple : the boatmen here m^de an 
offering of fire-works and biirnt paper to 
the Poo-sa: immediately opposite there 
wag a hamlet, Sha^koo. The villages to- 
day have been snxalU but frequent, and 
with good houscB. I have been much 
struck with the fine spreading branches. 
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and deep green foliage, of the camphor 
tree. Tay-in-chow is thirty lees from Ian* 
kiang.-^^Two o'dock. Temple and guards- 
house of Sho-kou-tang, one of those situa- 
tions ^hich always make me regret not 
having sufficient knowledge of drawing to 
record, in a sketch, the characteristic com- 
binations of scenery in the different coun- 
tries I may visit. The roof and general 
architecture of the temple was in tHq best 
Chinese style, the clump of trees very 
beautiful, a guard of soldiers occupied the 
fore-ground, and the whole was backed by 
a picturesque^ range of mountains, W^ 
have to«day met several long rafts with so 
many huts on them, that at a distance they 
look like flats in the middle of the stream, 
with sm&U villages. 

. At a quarter to three we saw the paou-ta 
of Sing-kan-hien, nine stories. The stream 
narrows very much here ; a low range of 
hills near the river, on the left bank; 
mountains forming an amphitheatre, and 
aftetwards dividing into ranges ; the lowest 
on our lieft. At half past four we were 
abreast of Sing-kou-hien, a town appear* 
ing of some extent, with mountains behind 
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it; the adjacent country prettily wooded, 
with much variety of ground : our anchor- 
age is opposite to the town, probably as 
much for convenience as from jealousy. 
Orange groves have been seen this morn- 
ing ; the shortness of my sight has pre- 
vented me from remarking them ; my eye 
has, however, been amply gratified by con- 
templating the rich green foliage of the 
camphor tree, which, combined with the 
wide spread of its branches, renders it 
equal in beauty to any of the trees of 
English scenery ; and as it is also an ever- 
green, a country where it abounds may 
defy the baring violence of winter. The 
wax bush'* was found near the village. 

1st of December. — ^An accident met 
with by the Chin-chae^s boat, together 
with the violence of the wind, have de- 
tained us at this anchorage, named Kya- 
poo. As we found a good cricket-ground, 
the time did not hang upon our hands; 
and, indeed, amusement being the scarcest 
of all conunodities in China, I did not re- 

* Ligustnim lucidum : the Chinese name is pe-Ia-shoo. 
The wax is deposited by a species of insects ; the treca 
which I saw resembled a large thorn bush. 
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gret the delay. Difficulties were thrown 
in the way of those who wished to visit the 
town, and I do not believe any socceeded 
in getting over the water. As a place of 
no importance, the opposition, at the nio- 
ment, did not signify ; I trust, however^ 
that we shall not find a* system of abridg- 
ing our liberty, about to commence. The 
brown cotton*, not in cultivation, but im- 
mediately freed from the husk, has been 
met with : when worked into thread it is 
much more coloured than in the raw state ; 
in the latter the colour is only partially 
diffused ; I should therefore apprehend 
some dyeing process is employed. 

2d of December. — ^The morning was fine 
though cold, and the wind fair. At eight 
we passed a miUtary post and village, at 
the foot of the hills, which here reached 
to the water's edge ; there was a temple 
opposite, to the deity of whiph the boat- 
men made an offering of incense^ From 
the repetition of these offerings I should 
infer^ that they were more religious than 
the crews of our former boats. At thirty 

* Hibicas religiosus. 
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lees we passed the village and military post 
of Yiri-ho; our course here much to the 
westward. Waving a flag, I observed, is 
part of the salute from the Chinese guard; 
whatever be the weather the salute is not 
omitted, but in some measure to alleviate 
the severity of th6 service, the soldiers are 
allowed to use umbrellas in case of rain. 
About twelve we arrived at Kya-kiang« 
hien, sixty lees, where it was supposed we 
should anchor, as it is the regular stage. 
Some of us landed, and were surprised to 
find the gates of the town not only shut, 
but with an outward covering of mats ; a 
chevatiX'de-frise occupied one flank of the 
entrance, where the landing-places had 
been erected, and the whole looked like 
preparations for a siege. These precau- 
tions may either arise from a change of 
system, or merely from the personal cha^ 
rd^cter of the governor : the latter I think 
most probable. The loss Was not greats 
as it seemed a place of no extent or im- 
portance. Our boats continued their pro- 
gress in a few minutes: the mountains 
behind us formed a fine amphitheatre, and 
the scene was altogether interesting. At 
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half past one we passed a ruined pao-ta 
of nine stories^ which the boatmen called 
Mou-cha-ming ; it looked the mutilated 
survivor of some severe storm. 

Soon after passing a small village, the 
mountains closed so as to give a narrow 
passage to the river betwixt theni. On 
clearing this, at a quarter before five, we 
reached our anchorage, forty lees froni 
Kya-kian^-hien, one hundred being the 
day's journey. This activity interferes^^ 
very much with the speculations respect- 
ing Kwang's wish to delay, and leaves 
only the ordinary course of events to ac-- 
count for the length of our voyage. Foo- 
koo-tang appearing an insignificant village^ 
we took a short walk into the country, 
where we met with some pits of coal that 
had been sunk like wells; the fi*agments 
at the bottom of the hill where they weite 
situated appeared pure slate. I am in* 
clined to think the coal itself of the species 
called blind coal, from its softness and 
slaty structure : the strata near the pits 
were chiefly calcareous. The motmtains; 
have presented an uniform appearance of 
barrenness. 
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3d of December. — ^The course -ef the 
river winds so much that we often seem 
on a lake, completely surrounded by 
mountains. In the clearness of its water 
the Kan differs materially from the rivers 
over which we have travelled ; the bed is 
gravelly, with rocks in places, rendering 
the navigation not free from danger. One 
of our boats struck upon a rock just co- 
vered by the water, and would probably 
in a wider stream have gone down. At 
twelve o'clock, forty lees, we passed on our 
right Ky-shwuy-shien, a walled town, ex- 
tending some distance in the direction of 
the bank, and prettily situated at a nar- 
rowing of the river by the mountains. 
Many gardens and groves were inclosed 
within the walls: the houses did not oc- 
cupy much of the area. A temple of two 
stories, now in ruins, seemed to have been 
a handsome building : the Paou-ta was in 
a similar state. The long sandy flat, 
stretching from the point near the most 
inhabited part of the town, must probably 
prevent this town being much resorted to 
by boats on the voyage up and down. I 
here observed one of the rafts, already 
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mehtioned) worked by long sweeps at the 
head and stern. At a quarter past three 
we passed Tay-cbew, a pretty little town, 
situated among some very fine trees. A 
new looking Paou-ta, opposite to the 
town, in exceedingly bad proportions, 
evinced the decay of architecture among 
the Chinese. 

Half-past four. We. anchored at Ky- 
gan-foo, and immediately landing, crossed 
in a ferry-boat the small branch of the 
river, forming a wet ditch to this face of 
the town. The city is not of great extent, 
situated on an eminence ; and the greatest 
space within the walls is occupied in gai^ 
dens, small fields, and inclosed grounds, 
belonging to some of the larger dwelling- 
bouses. The roads, for the houses are so 
far distant from each other that the term 
street is scarcely applicable, were well 
paved with small tiles: one main street, 
conducting to the suburb, was the only 
one deserving the appellation. The public 
offices were large buildings ;>and, from the 
extent of the outward walls, I should sup- 
pose that there were several large pro- 
prietors resident within their circuit,. 
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In the suburbs, however, all tlie busy 
and commercial part of the population 
resided ; and from the new shops just oc 
cupied, and others building, this quarter 
was evidently improving. There were 
several large cotton warehouses ; in others 
I saw bales of a substance which was either 
hemp, or the fibres of the bark of some 
trees ; several large shops^ were filled with 
bales of the cloth called nankeen, both 
brown and white : much silk in skains was 
also to be met with. We saw oranges and 
shaddocks in the market, neither looking 
good nor 'ripe. No opposition was made 
to our entrance into the city, so that the 
precautions taken yesterday were merely 
local. On our return, we crossed the 
water at a ford, not opposite to our boats, 
where I was surprised to find a crowd as- 
sembled to catch a glimpse of the few 
amongst us who might pass that way j 
having so little occupation for their eyes, 
they seemed to continue together either 
from the principle of mere gregariousness, 
or to listen to their own shouts. We passed 
some handsome looking temples, in the 
street of the suburbs immediately facing 
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the river. Within these few last days our 
anchorage has bieen inclosed by a railing, 
and I apprehend that the inhabitants are 
prohibited from passing the boundary ; 
this will in some measure account for the 
apparently absurd position taken up by 
the crowd just mentioned. 

It is useful to mark the progressive im- 
pressions respecting the amount of popu- 
lation, as the ultimate opinion will be more 
accurate from collecting these several re- 
collections, and with this view I must here 
confirm my former assertion, that in the 
country through which we have lately 
passed, with the exception of Nang-chang- 
foo, placed as it will be recollected when 
we passed under circumstances calculated 
to increase the ordinary assemblage, no 
exuberance of population, comparing 
China with any of the tolerably flourish- 
ing countries of Europe or Asia, has been 
observed. Much land, from want of 
draining, is left uncultivated ^ ttnd other 
lands, in more favourable situations, oc- 
casionally appear neglected. The practice 
among the labouring Classes, of taking 
their meals, as part of their wages, at 
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eating-houses, gives a greater appearance 
of populousness to the streets ; and if to 
this be added the accumulation of specta- 
tors from the novelty of the sight where- 
ever we pass, I should be inclined to doubt 
both the universal cultivation of the soil, 
and the excessive population ascribed to 
China. 

4th of Decemben — Some pretty wood- 
land country extends in a parc^llel direc- 
tion, immediately beyond the sandy flat 
forming the branch of the river. At nine 
we passed on our right Tang-kou-too, a 
large village, well situated in a small bay 
ibrmed by the river. On looking back, 
the view of this place was highly pic* 
turesque, the mountains forming a lofty 
skreen behind the houses. Some boats 
were anchored here, and there was a pleas- 
ing appearance of bustle and population* 
The river winds very nmch, and beautiful 
clumps of trees are fi:equent on the banks : 
hills take the place of mountains. On our 
right the soil is of a reddish colour, on our 
left loose and sandy; the beach covered 
with pebbles ; and the width of the river 
interrupted by long flats. The country 
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towards evening was uninteresting. We 
anchored at seven o'clock, at Wang-kan, a 
small hamlet under a high bank, having 
accomplished ninety lees in fourteen 
hours, much of the distance by the labour 
of the crews in poling and tracking. The 
endurance of fatigue by the boatmen was 
most remarkable in this day's journey ; 
there was scarcely any intermission to 
their exertions, and, with the thermometer 
as low as foity-five or fifty degrees, they 
were in the water* several times during 
the day. Their diet is chiefly ricCy with 
a small quantity of animal food : the use 
of spirituous liquors is not habitual, cer- 
tainly not daily. Tliere was an unusual 
noise of I00& and wooden instruments dur- 
ing the night ; I did not ascertain whether 
it had any connexion with the ecHpse of 
the moon, visible about three in the 
morning : in this longitude it was but par- 
tial. . 



* At night, whellthdr labours are closed, tlie^ boatmen i 

wash their bodies with hot water ; rather, I' suppose, to \ 

remove the stiffness of their joints, than from notions of 
cleanliness : the washing even at this season took place in 
the air, 
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5th of December. — ^At eight we passed 
a Paou-ta on our right, with the top so in- 
clined as to threaten falling ; as, however, 
it has continued in the same state for the 
last twenty years, the danger is probably 
not imminent. At ten we reached Tay- 
ho-hein,' a walled town, with a handsome 
gate, the walls in ruins. On the opposite 
side the bank presented a beautiful rich- 
ness of foliage, where the evergreen of the 
camphor was finely contrasted with the 
departing autumnal tints of the other trees. 
The river near Tang-shan-kou, a military 
post and village with good shops, was di* 
vided by an island, Tcho-ko-chow. A few 
lees in advance we came upon some large 
plantations of the sugar-cane. The navi- 
gation after sunset must be extremely 
dangerous, there being several rocks just 
even with the water's edge ; strong curr^its 
set round some of the projecting points, 
which it requires great exertion in the 
trackers to stem. Our present boats aje 
very manageablcy and, though perhaps not 
pleasing to a seaman's eye, are, when 
under sail, from their form, long in pro- 
portion to their breadth, and their Jofty 
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curved prows, very picturesque objects. 
We anchored at Paou-tou, not being able 
to reach Pe-tcba-tsung: the usual stage 
distance ninety lees, I picked up some 
.pieces of granite on the bank ; it did not^ 
however, seem to me that any of the adja- 
cent mountains were composed of it. 

6th of December. — We left pur anchor-- 
age some time before daylight, and at 
half past seven saw Pe-tcha-tsung on our 
left: the banks steep. At twelve we 
passed an old pagoda, opposite to the 
village of Lo-ko-wang, where a $ihall 
i5tream fell into the river. This place is 
twenty lees from Wan-gan-shien, which we 
reached at two o'clock. Mountains on 
both sides, in the range to the eastward 
and northward of considerable elevation : 
on the summit of a hill to the southward 
fire the ruins of a small tower. The ap- 
proach to this town is picturesque, an4 
the effect of the mountainous scenery was 
iieightened by the gloominess of the wea- 
ther. No objection was made to our en- 
tering the town, the walls of which are 
-close to the, river ; their circuit, which I 
made on the rampart, is about two milei^. 

I 2 
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The shops, though small and uninteresting 
to us, were well supplied with all the com- 
mon necessaries required by travellers. 
Vegetables in great abundance, and of 
gopd quality ; indeed the quantity of eat- 
ables exposed for sale considerably ex^ 
ceeded the probable demand of the inha-* 
bitants. On the whole, there was an air 
of bustle and prosperity about the town, 
which has not been the case in those we 
have passed since Nang-chang-foo. 

Near the river-gate there are two large 
temples, one of which was interesting to 
me as being the most complete hall of an- 
cestors or worthies that I have met with. 
The space in the front of the temple, 
usually occupied by the idol, contained a 
number of oblong tablets, inscribed with 
the names of those persons whose virtuous 
lives had entitled them to this prg-emL- 
nence in honour. The compartments in 
each $ide of the hall were filled with similar 
tablets; many appeared ancient. The 
honour of a tablet is naturally an object of 
posthumous ambiticm, and filial piety has 
been known to make great pecuniary sa* 
orifices to obtain it for deceased parents* 
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Were the principle of the institution main- 
tained in its purity, it would present a 
simple but powerful excitement tQ moral 
conduct among the living. Immediately 
outside the wall, farthest from the river, 
4:here were two public schools, one of 
which either building, or under repair, was 
dedicated to Wang-chang, I believe either 
the God of Literature, or a deified man, 
who protected learning in his lifetime. 
Red sand-stone is much used in building, 
and a large py-loo in this town, made of 
it, was, I think, the best specimen of this 
style of Chinese architecture that I have 
seen. On the sides were two small por- 
ticos, supported by square columns; the 
centre was the usual square gateway ; the 
upper part of the porticos and gateway, 
dea>rated with sculpture, were not ill exe- 
cuted^ In the town were some good 
dwelling-houses, with small gardens at- 
tached ; the orange and shaddocks were 
growing in them. Small palm-trees * mark 
our approach to the tropic. Some tempo- 
rary buildings, and an inclosure of matting, 

* Sago rumphius, or Sago palm. 
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painted r6d, were erected before our boats ; 
altogether more preparation has been lately 
made for the reception of the enibassy at 
the anchorages. In the shops I observed 
several pieces of un wrought iron, about six 
inches in length and one in thickness ; but 
could not learn whether it came from anj 
mines in the neighbourhood. The variety 
of commodities for sale in the same shop 
has often surprised me: in this particular 
instance, iron, gypsum*, much used by 
the Chinese in medicine, spices, linen dra- 
pery, leather purses, lanterns, with many 
^ther articles, were to be met with toge- 
ther. These must be intended for the 
convenience of the boats, that may often 
put in only for a few minutes, and there- 
fore want supplies of all kinds at once. 
The crowd here was so little troublesome, 
that their curiosity seemed scarcely excited 
by our appearance^ . 

7th of December. — A gratuity yesterday 
evening to the boatmen announced our 
approach this day to the Shi-pa-tan, or 

"* Gjrpsum is used by Chinese physicians as a remedy 
or preventive of the effects^ of mercurial preparations 
upon the system.. 
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eighteeii cataracts, the terrors of this in- 
land navigation ; we have passed ten dur- 
ing the day, which certainly had nothing 
formidable : they arise from the interrup- 
tion of the river in its course by reefs of 
rocks; in some there was merely a strong 
rippling in the water, in others they were 
trifling breakers. Mihtary posts are at 
very short intervals. At ten we passed a 
small temple, where the boatmen made an 
offering ; of a much larger one, dedicated 
t0 Ta-wang, they took no notice. At a 
quarter after twelve, seventy lees from 
Wan-gan-shien, we saw Woo-tzu, a village, 
very prettily situated near the river. Ten 
lees in advance, we arrived at Kwein-ling, 
our anchbrage. This day's journey has 
been highly interesting, from the peculiar 
beauty of the scenery : the river flows be- 
tween two ranges of mountains, its beds in 
places narrowed to a defile; while in 
others, as at our anchorage, the sandy flats 
mark that the width of the stream is often 
considerable ; the lower parts of the moun-^ 
tains have been frequently weir wooded, 
and the windings of the river have pre- 
sented them under highly picturesque 
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points of view. KweinJing, an insignifi- 
cant village. Ascending the mountains 
near it, the scene was remarkable, fma 
the wavy appearance assumed by the dif- 
ferent hills, mostly of a conical shape : the 
valleys were cultivated in terraces, increas- 
ing in height, and diminishing in width, as 
they advanced towards the body of the 
range; the whole had a very striking, if 
not a beautiful effect.. All these moun- 
tains were in a state of great disintegra- 
tion: the soil on them is of a deep re4 
colour, produced, as I conceive, from the 
red sand-stone forming their principal com- 
ponent. Granite existed in large blocks 
at the bottom. Large plantations of the 
camellia and of firs* covered the sides of 
the hills. Here we saw the species of pine 
first brought to England by the last em- 
bassy. Some orange- trees were seen, but 
without fruit ; we have not as yet found 
any that were ripe, or worth eating. 

8th of December. — Leaving Kwein- 
ling, and clearing the narrow passage of 
the river near it, we passed a pretty wooded 

* Pinus lanceolatus. 
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island. Having proceeded a few kes we 
anchored at Leang-kou^ a small town, to 
await the arrival of three boats that had not 
joined us the preceding evening, A small 
stream was here crossed by a long wooden 
bridge built of slight materials, but well 
adapted for the situation : the bed of the 
river marking that its width must vary 
considerably with the season. The wild 
tea was found here. Mountainous scenery 
of the same character as yesterday. Con- 
tinuing our journey we anchored at See- 
chow, sixty lees distant from K wein-ling. At 
four o^clock we passed one of the most rapid 
tans or difficult waters. Like other Chi- 
nese accounts, we have found the danger 
from these reefs much exaggerated. The 
course of the river is, however, so much 
interrupted by them, as to render the na- 
vigation impracticable in this season, ex- 
cept by daylight. Our anchorage at a 
small island was well wooded. The cam- 
phor trees were particularly large, and 
covered with parasites. A Mandarin who 
accompanied us in our walk, said that the 
Chinese attributed the growth of these 
plants to seeds dropped by birds upon the 
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trees where they , afterwards took root: 
this, notion has more accuracy than be- 
longs generally to Chinese philosophy, at 
least it seems scarcely to belong to the 
same family, as the production of quails 
from frogs. A tree with a large leaf re- 
sembling that of the sycamore was pointed 
out, from which an oil is expressed, used 
to preserve the timbers of junks, and con- 
sidered next in efficacy to the varnish 
tree*. 

9th of December. — The river at first 
somevehat wider. At nine we passed Yu- 
tiing, a small village situated on a bluff 
point, near which a small stream seemed 
to fall into the river oflf an island which the 
boatmen called See-ya-chow; the water 
was so shallow, that a passage had been 
formed by clearing away the sand on each 
sid^ for the boats. Workmen were still 
waiting with their scrapers to deepen the 
channel, or to assist in pushing the boats 
through if required : the channel was 
marked out by twigs, and on either side 
in places there were only a few inches of 

* I know not if this be the Tong-shpb : the name of 
the vamUh tree is Tsi-shoo. 
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water. At twelve o*clock we anchored at 
Tien-see-tu to allow the boatmen to dine, 
and afterwards proceeding till past two, 
finally brought up at Ling-tang-miao, 
several of the boats being astern. The 
country here presented the same billowy 
expanse of mountains that has been before 
mentioned, throughout in a state of great 
disintegration. Clay-slate and* sand-stone 
composed the summit, and granite, couh* 
pact lime-stone, and gray-wacke occupied 
the bottom. The valleys were watered by 
mountain streams, and carefully cultivated 
in terraces. From observing one side of 
the hills generally covered with the camel- 
lia while the other was bare, or bore only 
a few plants, I should conclude that aspect 
is of great consequence to its successful 
Culture. I have remarked that the pine 
mentioned as peculiar to China, which 
looks a deciduous tree and particularly 
hardy, is generally planted on the same 
situations with the camellia; from this cir- 
cumstance one might infer the possibility 
of the latter being naturalized in our cli- 
mates. The water-mills used for bruising 
the husks ^f the camellia, and th^ machine 
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for ultimately expressing the oil, were seen 
here. 

A py-loo is carried ki one of the boats 
to be erected wherever the Chin-chae may 
stop, should the poverty of the place not 
furnish this necessary appendage of his 
rank. The skull of a notorious robber was 
suspended in a grating at the top of a pole 
near our anichorage ; he had been the terror 
of the country for years, and had committed 
many murders. I believe this posthumous 
punishment is reserved by the Chinese law 
for such crimes as treason and murder. 
Our day's journey has been thirty lees. 

10th of December. — At eight o'clock, 
about twenty lees from our anchorage, we 
passed the most difficult tan or rapid ; the 
boatmen called it Tien-su-tan* A Man- 
darin was on duty on shore, accompanied 
by soldiers and other persons, to assist in 
getting the boats through the passage: 
the water is of such various depths, and 
the rocks in places so near the water's 
edge, that the passage must often be at^ 
tended with danger. Indeed the recent 
wreck of a large boat sufficiently attested 
the necessity of precautions. At deven 
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we passed a large village, Sing-miao-tseen, 
near to which the channel had been deep-* 
ened for the occasion. The men were still 
at work to remove the sand thrown in by 
the passage of the different boats. A flat 
board driven forward with handles by two 
men collected the sand, which three others 
drew by cords, to which a small beam 
was attached. Chou-tan, a small town 
with some good houses and two large 
buildings, was said to contain a remark-^ 
able temple. 

Understanding that the city of Kan^ 
choo-foo was only twenty lees distant from 
a ruined pagoda which we saw at two 
o'clock, I landed and walked to the point, 
where the rivers here called Tung-ho, East 
River, and See- ho, West River, the first 
comingfromFo-kien, join ; and there crossed 
the united stream, to the walls of the city. 
In my >valk I passed some fields cultivated 
with the pig-nut. The tops are cut off 
with a sharp iron, and the root is then dug 
up from the depth of four or five inches ; 
the earth is sifted from the nut in a wooden 
grating or sieve. Some fine trees of th^ 
Yung-shoo, a species of ficus surpassing 
the camphor in the luxuriant spreading of 
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their branches, hung over the bank of the 
river. The soil here was generally sandy, 
and seemed scarcely to repay the labour 
of cultivation . 

Kan-choo-foo, seen from a distance, 
appears extensive. It is situated on the 
banks of the Tung-ho and See-ho rivers, 
otherwise Chang-kho and Kang-kho; the 
bank of the latter of such elevation, a$ 
to require stone terraces for the support 
of the wall built on the summit. This 
gives a peculiar character to. the town, 
aad the effect was heightened as the boats 
approached, by the position of the crowds 
on the top of the walls hanging over them 
in anxious curiosity. A stone quay ex- 
tends for some distance on this side, witl> 
handsome landing-places of long stone 
3teps. At the top of these a temporary 
building had been erected, and decorated 
Ivith flags for the reception of the Chin^ 
chae ; the walls were in good order, and 
in some places had been recently repaired. 
At the north-eastern extremity of the wall 
there is a high building of three stories 
looking like a gate ; it is, however, only 
used a§ a watch-tower. It was so late 
in th^ evening when I got into the city 
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that litUe was to be seen, and unless we 
remain here to-morrow, I must be satis- 
fied with the exterior, in describing which 
I must not forget the pagoda of nine sto- 
ries, and apparently of an unusual shape. 
Many of the boats did not arrive till two 
hours after sunset, in consequence of the 
4ifficulty in getting over the shallows ; the 
passage, from the narrowness of the chan- 
nel immediately at the junction of the 
rivers, was particularly difficult for the 
larger boats at that hour. 

11th of December. — ^The necessity of 
changing the boats in which the presents 
are embarked for smaller has delayed us 
here, and given us time to examine the 
city. Its situation at the junction of the 
rivers Chang and Kan, communicating 
with the commercial provinces of Fo-kien 
and Quang-tung, renders it a place of im-r 
portaace. The exchanges or halls for the 
meeting of the merchants belonging to the 
principal cities or provinces are large and 
handsome buildings, in the style of the 
best Chinese temples. In the two which 
I visited, thai of Ky-gan-foo and Fo-kien^ 
there was an elevated stage for theatrical 
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representation :- in the former an enter- 
tainment had taken place the night of our 
arrival, ;which in passing I observed to be 
attended by numerous spectators of all 
classes. The hall of the Fo-kien merchants 
was dedicated to the goddess of naviga-* 
tion, who is also the tutelary deity of the 
province. These buildings are originally 
built and subsequently maintained by pri- 
vate subscriptions. The shops were not 
large, nor did they contain great variety 
of goods : the most considerable were the 
tea shops. On the other hand, however, 
many of the streets were spacious (for a 
Chinese city), contained good houses, and, 
though not crowded with population, were 
nowhere empty. Crossing the city from 
the gate near our anchorage to within a 
few yards of the wall on the opposite side, 
we reached the Paou-ta, the building of 
the kind, with, the exception of that of 
Lin-tsin-foo, most worth seeing on our 
journey. It is in form a hexagon of nine 
stories, the basement story wide in pro- 
portion to the others, which gradually di- 
minish ; the stucco on the outside is dark 
grey on a white ground, and has a good 
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effect; the projecting roofs of the; stories 
are hexagonal, with grotesque porcelain 
ornaments at the.angles. Iron balls, eUip*- 
tical in shape, rise from the summit, ter* 
minating at last in a point. This tower 
was originally built in the reign of Kea- 
tsing, three hundred years since; it has 
been frequently, and indeed recently re- 
paired. 

After some delay we succeeded in ob- 
taining admission to a hall of Confucius^ 
^Koong-foo-tze) close to the tower, in a 

• The -writings of Confucius have merited and obtained 
the attention of the missionaries, and it is not to be denied 
that Ins philanthropy and patriotism have justly entitled 
his name to inunortality, and his memory to gratitude, at 
least ambng his countiymen. Bom in an age when both 
religion and morality were neglected, he endeavoured to 
reform the conduct of the sovereign and the people, not 
by pretended revelations, but by a simple exposition of 
the principles most conducive to the well-being of sodety. 
The mode in which he connected his doctrine with the 
kings or fticred books is a proof of his kpowledge of our 
nature, ever yielding to authority, and more especially to 
antiquity, what would be refused to reason, dum vetera 
eJx^tcUimuBi recentivm incuriosu Confiidus, in the ap- 
plicaticm of his maxims to the conduct of life, i^id in his 
method of teaching, resembled Socrates, and was much 
superior to his ootemporary Lao-kiun, whose scepticism 
and indifference to worldly affairs were neither calculated 
to make great men, nor good citizens. Confucius was 

VOL. II, K 
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much better state than any .we; had yet 
seen. These buildings are known by the 
semicircular baths in the first court, and thie 
long galleries siirrounding the eoin^ts^ ge^ 
nerally filled with tablets of his immediate 
disciples, sages, and worthy men. Small 
sand^stone columns supported these gal- 
leries, while some of larger dimensions 
formed a portico to the present buildings. 
Philosophy, though it may justly ridicule 
the extravagancies of national superstition, 
will readily excuse the veneration paid to 
the tablet of Confucius, bearing the simple 
inscription " of the spot being the seat of 
the soul of the most renowned teacher of 

bom in the sixth century before the christian era, in the 
province of Shan*tung. 

' Notwithstanding the merits of Confticius, I tuii ndt^ 
however, aware that ather interest or instruction are to 
.be derived by Europeans, from a perusal of his writings. 
The* maxims of good government as aj^licable tb de^ 
potism, and the principles of mcval conduct in private lifi^, 
have been understood in all ages and countries not abso- 
lutely barbarous ; > they are contained in the connnitm^ 
place: book of mankind^ in the consciences of individuals. 
To influence jwaetice they must rsorave the sauEictiofL 
either of dmne revelaticm^or of humaki ]aws> and the only 
useful works on voch subjects lire tkose,< tluit <^ppty ^ 
general principles to the particular circumstances of dif- 
ferent sociedes. 
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antiquity/' . The appeal is chiefly to the 
mind and not to the eye of the votary, and 
the honours paid on stated occasions by 
the civil officers of government in these 
halls to the memory of the sage, surrounded 
as they are by the tablets of those among 
hh follow^s, who have deserved and ob^ 
tained their share of similar posthumous 
Inspect, must often stimulate individuals 
to an honourable imitation of their virtues* 
Chinese sculptures, though defici^it in 
polish and correctness of design, certainly 
excel in the relief, and from some mo-r 
dem specimens in this building, it would 
appear, that this part of the art had not 
declined. 

1 Immediately next to the hall of Confur 
cius was aoother, dedicated to Quang-foot 
tze, the patron of tlie military, as the 
liormer is of the civil order : he was in his 
lifetime a distinguished warrior, and his 
statue occupied the place of the tablet; 
Quang-foo-tze has been promoted by the 
present Emperor to higher celestial lio* 
Hours, as his Majesty was disposed to 
attribute the suppression of the late De«* 
bellion to his auspices. Such promotions 

K 2 
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are not unusual, and mark the extensive 
powers assumed by the Son of Heaven. 
The lacquered vi^are, for which Kan*choo* 
foo is remarkable, was found to be of the 
lowest kind, and could only be recom- 
mended by its cheapness. It has been 
remarked, that all the great national mo* 
numents were executed in the reign of the 
Ming dynasty ; the best works of art of 
all kinds belong to the same period, so 
that the last Tartar conquerors of China 
would seem to have communicated the 
barbarism, without the energy of their 
ancestors. 

12th of December. — ^The river soon 
after our departure from Kan-choo-foo 
wound very much to the eastward, and 
during the day has been so devious in its 
course, that though much time has been 
employed, our day's journey to Woo-tang 
heis been scarcely forty lees : we have been 
twice detained to wait for the heavier boats 
that grounded frequently. On the whole, 
however, the river has not diminished as 
much as I expected from the loss of the tri- 
butary waters of the Chang. — ^Ten o'clock. 
The bank on our right was high, in places 
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prettily wooded. We passed the village 
of Nean-ming. The spreading yung-shoa 
«till the chief ornament of the scene. This 
tree is remarkable for branching out from 
the ground, so that many may be said to 
he without any distinct stem; the roots 
frequently bared assumed the most intri- 
cate and grotesque twistings. At twelve 
o'clock we passed a ruined pagoda, which 
continued visible nearly the remainder of 
the day. Near this point I landed and 
walked to the anchorage. On the road I 
saw the machinery at work for expressing 
the tallow from the berries of the tree*. 
It is, I believe, of the same description as 
that used for the camelHa. The berries 
are first cut by a small wheel worked in a 
groove backwards and forwards by two 
men ; after being softened by steam, they 
are in t^ertain quantities laid upon layers 
of straw, bound together by iron hoops so 
as to form a cake ; these cakes are placed 
in a trough formed of an excavated tree> 
and are compressed^ together by wedges 
placed at the other end driven in -by 

^ Stillingia sebiftra. 
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swinging horizontal beams, worked by 
three, two, or one man ; the beam is only 
applied to three projecting wedges, two 
for the pressure, and one for loosing the 
whole when the : cakes are sufficiently 
pressed. The surface of compression i^ 
regulated by a number of smaller wedges; 
a tub is placeki under the cakes to receive 
the tallow. The cakes are after compres- 
sion vised for manure. It struck me as I 
looked at the workmen : covering the hot 
berries with the straw, which was done by 
the motion of the feet, that the step might 
be successfully transferred to the dancing 
school: the association of so trivial an idea 
is, J fear, a proof of my want of taste aud 
zeal in scientific; observation. The whole 
aiachinery appeared to me clumSy , rude, 
and an .excessive consumption of human 
labour. At our anchorage we found the 
varnish tree*; it was cultivated in plantar 
tions, and was not higher than a young 
fruit tree; the leaves are shaped like th6 
laurel, of a light green and downy feel; 
the varnish is extracted by shtting the 



^> Rhus vernix. ^ 
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bark. It is necessary to guard tUe hands, 
as the l^v^s, if bruised, produce sores on 
the^kin^, at least so said the Chinese sol-* 
diers^ and their practice confirmed jtheir 
aiisertion. Grange aud shaddock trees 
w$/e also seen^ but not in abundance. 

The villages to-daj have been frequent, 
and the population has evidently increased. 
We > have all particularly remarked the 
beauty of the women ; ia few would hzwe 
scarcely r yielded ta the prettiest of our 
countrywomen : though the peculiarities 
of Chinese features were still to be tteced^ 
thQy were sO: harmonized by general beauty; 
that SQ far from displeasing, they added 
noveUy to the other .charms of the coun^ 
tenance ; these objects of our hopeless adi 
Dfiiration were all of the lower orders, and 
a majority had their feet uncramped by 
thettyranny of custom-. Already disposir 
tion to laugh, even though they themselves 
or tbeit ipanners be the subject of tl» 
jok^, is the hest quality I have observed 
aknoiig. the Cfainese^i aiid I find it difficiilf. 
to separate this habitual cheerfuln^s^HTrom 
those other moral qualities, with which it 
is usually connected. :> )• > 
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In the course of my walk I crossed se- 
veral stone bridges of a single arch thrown 
over either ravines or beds of torrents. 
The country exhibited those appearances 
of continued degradation of the higher 
surface already noticed. The rocks were 
chiefly red sand-stone, with minute layers 
of clay-slate in places, that seemed to have 
either been situated out of the reach, or to 
have resisted the degrading process. 
; 13th of December. — River winds very 
much, and is perceptibly diminished in 
breadth : the country, for the first fifteen 
lees, is uninteresting, principally planta-> 
lions of sugar-cane: at twenty lees distance 
passed San-kiang-kou, a small stream fall- 
ing in on the right. The Chinese water- 
wheel has been seen this day ; it is made 
entirely of bamboo, is thirty-eight feet in 
height, and is turned by the stream: in- 
stead of buckets, pieces of bamboo are 
used about two feet in length, placed at 
• an angle of twenty degrees to the peri- 
phery of the wheel ; four are successively 
discharged into a trough placed parallel to 
the wheel, and communicating with an- 
other conducting the water to the fields ; 
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the number of bamboos is forty-seven, 
placed at a distance from each other of < 
twenty inches ; the upright frame of tie^ 
ber in which the wheel rests is of fir > e*€ry 
other part, even the ropes^^ bywhifeh the 
buckets were attached to th€^ whed, were 
bamboo. The river is damnfied up fOf a 
short distance near the wheel, for the piir- . 
pose of increasing and giving regularity to 
the movement ; when required, the wheel 
is stopped by a rope fixed to c^i^ of the 
4spokes, and to an upright of the Jiame;, « 
The machinery used by the Chinese for 
making sugar is said not to differ in prin* 
ciplefrom that used in the West Indi^. 
Motion is communicated by buffaloes har- 
nessed to a lever, which is attached to the 
axis of one of two cylinders of stone, ^york- 
ing into each other by means of cogs. The 
canes, passed through a wedge-shaped 
aperture, with the smaller opening out- 
wards, are squeezed between the stones; 
the juice drops underneath into a pipe 
leading to a receiver in the boiling-room, 
wliere it is boiled in shallow pans; and 
after the molasses has been allowed tp 
subside, and the sugar assumes a solid ap- 
pearance, it is put into tubs. 
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We passed New-kew-tang, a niilitarj 
|>ost^ Tbe boats- have frequently required^ 
during the day, • the labour of several men 
to drag them over the shallows^ our pro* 
gFes& ha^ thereibre.been slow, not exceed* 
ing forty lees. I could not learn any name 
for our anchorage, nor indeed was there 
any village near4 Spectators, however^ 
even at' the late hour we arrived, were not 
wanting i on the whole, the population has 
perceptibly increased within these few last 
days, and the inhabitants are better look^ 
ing and better clothed. 
• 14th*6f December.— I was more annoyed 
this morning by the noise of. the boats 
'getting under weigh than I have before 
allowed myself to ^1 ; nothing is done in 
<Shina without noise and rout, and it is so 
^cbmpletely national, that their Mandarins^ 
OR public occasions, so far from attempt- 
ing to maintain tranquillity, scarcely ap* 
pear to notice the invariable confusion and 
«lamouf iiroujld them. The Chinese are 
certainly a noisy and nasty people ; one 
mayj perhaps, add to the alliteration, and, 
without ^aggeration, say nefarious. Our 
leourse has wound so much, that I was sub- 
prised at our ' reaching Nan-gan4iien as 
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early as we did in the evening, the distance 
being forty lees. The shallows have been 
still more frequent, and the labour off get* 
ting on the boats consequently greiater* 
The approach to Nan-gannbien, a small 
walled town y is pretty, and the buildings 
promise better in the exterior than is 
reahzed on a nearer approach. Matdus 
and very handsome temporary buildings 
had been prepared for the reception of the 
embassy. With a few bamboo pioles^ somt 
r^d cloth flags, and coloured gaiize lan*^ 
terns, the Chinese erect these buildings^ 
which at night have really » a very good 
effect, at very little expense of time or 
trouble: they consist of one apartment^ 
are furnished with chairs and tab}es,rand 
tea is generally at hand. It is not unuisoitl 
to have a picture representing an old man 
and young child, at the bottom of the 
apartment,' as an emblemof good fortune. 
On the summits of two hills, ? near the 
town, are two ruined paou^tas, which had 
been visible for the greater part of tho 
day^s journey. We proceed so^ slewlyi 
iJtat a party landed, played a gane of 
cricket, and joined the boat^ somehoui^ 
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before we anchored. The banks of the 
river were high; cultivation, wheat and 
sugar-cane. 

15th of December- — ^Our anchorage this 
day, about twenty lees from Sin-chin-tang, 
the usual stage ; no village was near ; the 
river confined between hills of various ele*- 
vation, prettily wooded. An old ruined 
paou-ta occupied the summit of one of 
them. I lihould suppose our progress had 
been less interrupted, as we arrived about 
four o'clock, having come forty lees. The 
country has not varied in appearance. 

1 6th of December. — At half past twelve 
o'clock we reached Sin-chin-tang, a small 
town twenty lees from our last night's an- 
chorage. Our progress has been much 
impeded by the dams belonging to the 
water-wheels extending across the river so 
?is scarcely to leave a passage for the boats. 
At five o'clock we passed a small vijlage; 
a lofty range of mountains is in the front, 
too near, however, to be that separating 
lis from the province of Canton, now be- 
come the object of our desii'es i indeed 
the weather has been so unfavourable to- 
day from unceasing rain, the interruptioiis 
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to oUr advance have been so frequent, and 
the labour of our boatmen so incessant, 
that the prospect of deliverance has been 
more anxiously looked to than ever. My 
boat did not anchor till late at night, and 
I found myself separated from the rest of 
the fleet. During the darkness, the mu« 
tual cries of the n^en in the boat, and those 
tracking on shore, were most dissonant; 
they were, however, the only guides they 
could rely upon, the few paper lanterns 
giving a most uncertain light. It will be 
fortunate if no accident happen, as during 
the day the trackers had some difficulty in 
preventing themselves from being over- 
pome by the resistance of the stream to 
the boats. 

17th of December. — My boatmen tell 
me that our last qight's anchorage was at 
Wi-tang, sixty-five lees from Nan-gan-foo. 
Our boats are completely separated. The 
Chin-chae and the Embassador in advance. 
The banks high, and prettily wooded with 
bamboos, hanging their graceful fringe into 
the water. Whatever may be the supe- 
riority of Europeans, in outward appear- 
ance of . bone and muscle, I niuch doubt 
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tvhether many eonld be found capable of 
the labour which our boatmen are now un- 
dergoing; they are often obliged to track 
the boats with the water above their knees, 
against a stream, rendered in places by 
the dams a torrent, and over a slippery 
stony bottom : the sandals of straw, which 
some of them wear, are a partial protection 
to their feet; these, however, are not ge- 
neral, and they may be said to work bare- 
footed : these sandals merely cover the 
sole, and are so classical in shape, that they 
reminded me of the ittS^xa of the Greeks. 
Yesterday our men worked sixteen hours^ 
and had it not been for the separation of 
the fleet, a repetition awaited them to-day, 
the intention being to have reached Nan- 
gan-foo; as it is, we anchored at a small 
nameless island, distant thirtv lees* The 
river winds among the mountains through 
scenery magnificent in itself, but with which 
we have now become saturated. 

Kwang, who arrived at the island last 
night, paid a visit to Lord Amherst, to make 
civil inquiries how he had escaped the 
perils of the journey : his manner and lan- 
guage were, as usual, extremely civil. I 
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had forgotten to mention that Lord Am^ 
herst had found it necessary to make aii 
bfBcial statement to the Chin*chae, respect- 
ing the omission for the few last days, of 
the salutes from the military posts, Avhich^ 
iafter some trifling excuse, had been at- 
tended to, and the usual honours regularly 
paid during yesterday and this day^s jour- 
ney. Our Chinese friend, Chang, frequent- 
ly excused the pertinacity of his govern- 
ment upon the point of ceremony, from 
the influence of barbarous Tartar habits. 
Kwang made use some time since of th6 
pretext of national ignorance, to account 
for the rudeness of the Foo-yuen of Nang- 
chang-foo, a Chinese, in not taking any 
notice of the arrival of Lord Amherst at 
the city. 

The intercourse with the district Man- 
darins has been much less frequent sincfe 
we entered Kiang-see ; of late it has almost 
ceased: the same description of persons 
are still, however, in attendance, a Judge, 
Commissary, and a military Mandann with 
a red button. It is as uncertain as useless 
to speculate upon this or any other cif- 
cumstance belonging to the behaviour of 
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this half civilized, prejudiced, and imprac-^ 
ticable people. 

. 18th of December* — ^The scenery, as we 
left the anchorage, highly romantic. The 
river being narrowed by the mountains 
and the nearer hills, richly and variously 
wooded, which has not generally been the 
icase ; here, however, the lighter forms of 
.the bamboo and Chinese pine were con* 
trasted with the spreading branches and 
foliage of the Yung-shoo. A few white 
buildings, situated in striking points of 
view, gave that appearance of partial ha- 
bitation, which communicates the addi- 
Jtional beauty of social interest to a land* 
scape. The mountains have rendered our 
course very winding. About one we saw 
two ruined towers on the tops of hills ; 
the frequency of these ruins has probably 
given rise to the supposition that they were 
intended as signal houses. Our inquiries 
have satisfied me that they owe their con- 
struction to devotion. 

Nang-kaiig-foo, at which we arrived 
about half past two, is overlooked by a 
hill on the side we approached, highly 
picturesque . A small to wer is on the sum- 
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mit, from which there is a good view of 
the city, or rather cities, for a bridge over 
the river unites two walled towns; there 
was nothing interesting in either ; indeed 
there was much less appearance of popiila- 
tion or business than its situation, as being 
the passage from the great tea provinces, 
would have led me to expect. A koong- 
kwan, or government hotel, was prepared 
bii shore for Lord Amherst, with siich iri^ 
different accommodation, that it was at 
once declined. The names of some of the 
Dutch embassy shewed that it had been 
their residence. The Kan, by ceasing to 
be navigated here, for navigable, accord- 
ing to general notions, it has not been for 
the last few days, is reduced to its proper 
appellation of a stream, and seems to lose 
itself in the plain. An amphitheatre of 
mountains rises around the well cultivated 
valley in which the city is situated, and at 
one extremity we see the famous pass of 
Mee-ling. 

IQth of December. — We have been all 
very busy in sending off the presents, stores, 
and baggage. The number of persons 
employed in carrying the packages is said 

VOL. II. L 
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to amount to three thousand* Fifty tl) 
the large glass-cases ; ten of these support 
it with forks or poles in a perpendicular 
position. Should these glasses reach Cau-* 
ton in safety, their escape and adventure 
will desen^e a place in the records of the 
Plate Glass Company; they will be tot 
fluminum, tot marium, tot montium su** 
perstites. The loads are regularly assign- 
ed by weight to each pair of porters, and 
there did not occur any instance of over 
or under loading. We are told that our 
baggage will reach Nao-hiung-foo before 
us ; of this, however, I entertain considera- 
ble doubts. 
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PaM Mee-ling mountain — ^Description— ^Beach Non- 
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-^Kwang breakfasts at the Factory — Houses c^Hong 
merdiants— Chun-qua^s entertaimnen^-^Farewell visit 
from Kwang — Departure from Cantons—Embarkation 
on board the Alceste — Abstract of edicts — Observa- 
tions thereupon — Macao— Portuguese— Departure- 
Recapitulatory remarks on China and its inhabitants. 

/^ 

Twentieth of December, — We all rose 
before daylight, and the whole embassy 
had quitted the ground soon after sunrise. 
Chairs and horses were provided for the 
conveyance of the gentlemen, guard, and 
servants. The chairs for the Embassador, 
Commissioner, and a few of the gentlemen 
were tolerable, the rest in the usual style 

l2 
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of Chinese indifference to our comforts. 
Twelve soldiers attended Lord Amherst's 
chair, and six- each of the Commissioners. 
I myself preferred riding : the horses were 
.yery small, but active, and neither want- 
.ing in strength nor spirit. A long line of 
troops was drawn out at a short distance 
from the town, and the usual honours were 
paid to the Embassador as he passed. A 
paved road, the most complete public work, 
with the exception of the canal, which I 
have seen in China, extends from Nan- 
"kang-foo across the mountain and pass of 
Mee-ling, to Nan-hiung-foo, and must be of 
the utmost importance, in facilitating the 
intercourse with the sea coast. * 

I was disappointed in the notion I had 
formed, of the difficulty of crossing the 
Mee-ling mountain ; the ascent is not par- 
ticularly steep, jand is rendered easy by ft 
pavement composed of broad steps ; the 
depth to which the rock is put down did ; 
not appear to me to exceed twenty-five' 
feet, .and the breadth may be somethiijg 
less. The view on approaching the pas? 
was certainly romantic ; . the cliflfe were 
wooded to the top, principally with jtbe 
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Chinese pine, and the pass itself, at a cer- 
tain distance, looked like a mere doorway 
in  the rocky battlements : from the sum- 
mit, the eye, looking towards Kiarig-see, 
took in an expanse of mountains, with, 
however, no striking feature beyond mere 
extent. Porters and travellers ascending 
the mountains, naturally much heightened 
the effect of the wliole scene. The moun- 
tain itself was composed of schistus ; and 
some insulated columnar rocks, on de- 
scending, looking at a distance like basalt, 
proved to be a very compact limestone; 
they formed, particularly with buildings 
and trees on them, striking objects. 
: The number, regularity, and general 
appearance of the troops, both infantry 
and cavalry, were much superior, on this 
frontier of the province of Quang-tung (di- 
vided from Kiaiig-see by Mee-ling) to any 
we had seen. There was great variety of uni- 
form among the infantry : the cavalry wore 
generally white jackets with red facings ; 
their horses small, but tolerably good : the 
matchlocks of some of the infantry were 
painted yellow, and looked more like a 
boy^s plaything than a soldier^s weapon. 
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From observing that many of the soldiers 
threw ofFan old outward jacket before they 
fell in, I apprehend that we saw the troops 
in their holiday clothes, and that the ob- 
ject was to make an impression upon us 
of the efficient military establishment of 
the province. Mee-ling takes its name 
from the mee tree, looking like a wild 
cherry, with which it abounds ; these trees 
at this season were in flower, while most 
others had a deep autumnal colour. 

Having passed through some villages, or 
rather short streets, on the road, we ar- 
rived, about ten o^clock, at Choong-chun, 
distance fifty lees, the halting place, or 
half-way house ; here we were shewn to a 
respectable Koong-kwan, where a good 
breakfast of Chinese dishes was served up 
to the difierent parties as they arrived. 
About thirty lees from this place we passed 
Lee-tang, a larger village, with a stone 
bridge of good architecture near it. Forty 
lees more brought us to the suburb of 
Nan-hiung-foo, and after going through 
the whole extent of the city, we were con- 
ducted to the Koong-kwan near the water- 
gate, prepared for the accommodation of 
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the embassy: this building, though too 
small for so large a party, was clean and 
respectable in appearance, and, according 
to Chinese notions, unexceptionable: all 
proper military honours and attentions 
were paid to the Embassador, and indeed 
to every one of the party on the road from 
the mountain; the meals prepared have 
been abundant and of good quality ; and, 
on the whole, this short trial of the dispo- 
sition of the Canton authorities to the em-- 
bassy is highly satisfactory. The boats 
intended for Lord Amherst and the com- 
missioners, though small, are weather tight, 
the upper works being boarded ; those 
given to the gentlemen are very uncom^ 
fortable, being low and narrow, with only 
the protection of a single matted roof from 
the weather. Our stay iti these boats is, 
however, not to exceed three days, and the 
shortness of the time is a sort of excuse for 
the inconvenience; in fact, the river is 
so shallow, that light boats are absolutely 
necessary. 

21st of December. — ^The Chinese have 
urged us to expedition^ alleging that the 
river is ey6fy day bedoriling shallower, and 
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that the slightest delay . may , render oar 
progress by water for the present imprac- 
ticable. I believe, that although there 
may be some truth in this statement, the 
real fact is, that the Canton . officers, who 
have been already here a month, are tired 
of waiting. These Mandarins are of very 
high rank, the commander in chief, or 
Tsoong-ping* of the troops, and the judgo- 
of the province, 

In passing the first day through the 
city) I was struck with the apparent popu- 
lousness, and. still more with the frequency 
of soldiers and police-ofiicers on duty: 
here, for the first time, I observed the gates 
to the principal streets, with a soldier sta- 
tioned near them. Red streamers were 
stretched across the streets through whi^ 
the embassy passed, and the whole had 
certainly more the appearance of a public 
entry than usual. The offices of govern- 
ment seemed spacious, and one or two had 
a garden attached. From a hill on the 
other side of the river upon which we are 
to proceed there is a good bird's eye view 

^ This ofScer was, perhaps, the Tsiang-kun, which 
an9wers better to the English denomination. 
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of the city, which, is less extensive than I 

m 

had supposed; the. length is considerable 
in proportion to the breadth, and it is, I 
fancied, surrounded by a double wall. A 
small stream, falls into the river, called here 
by the .name of the town; both streams, 
tributary and principal, are crossed by 
good stone bridges level on the top, tvith 
well-built regular arches. Kwanghas sur- 
prised us by civilly offering to forward let- 
ters for us to Canton by an officer of rank' 
proceeding thither; the offer has been iac- 
cepted, and communications have been: 
made to Sir Theophilus Metcalfe and Cap-: 
tain jMaxwell. 

22d of December. — The Chinese, in their 
hurry to get us off on account of the shal- ,. 
low&ess of the river, have thrown them- 
selves into confusion, and so totally ne- 
glected our comforts, and even necessary) 
supplies, as to compel us to . detain the. 
fleet (although the Chin-ohae had quitted, 
at daylight) until two o^clock; with much 
trouble, however, and after strong repre-. 
sentation, the inconveniences were partially 
removed: the fault was with the district 
officers, whose negligence seemed, only; 
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equalled by their stupidity. Our habits, 
and the more equal rank of the persons 
composing an European embassy, certainly 
require more equal accommodation than 
under similar circumstances would be ex- 
pected in China, and may therefore be tome 
excuse for the inattention generally shewn 
to the comforts of all below the inmiediate 
principals. The consideration due ta 
official rank is understood and paid in 
China, but the claims of private gentlemen, 
as the character does not exist, are neces-» 
sarily unintelligible. Our dep?trture was 
so late in the day, the river has been so 
shallow, and the labour of dragging the 
boats through the sand has been so great, 
that we had not advanced more than a few 
lees at sunset, when we anchored for 
dinner. Mountains, in ranges of various 
elevation, extend from the banks to the 
distance, generally barren ; those near the 
river partially wooded, principally fir. The 
Chin-chae has sent a message to Lord 
Amherst, announcing that a house would 
be provided for him at Canton. , Ho-nan, 
the quarter where Lord Macartney re- 
sided, is to be the situation ; this arrange* 
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menfr, although much against comfort, is 
satisfactory, as evincing good disposition 
in the government. 

23d of December.— We continued our 
journey nearly all night, the great object 
being to overtake the Chin-chae still* in 
advance ; the necessity of hurry is, I be- 
lieve, real, it iiot being unusual for the tea 
boats to be detained at this season from 
the shallowness of the water. Our pro- 
gress has been so slow, that we had not 
accompHshed more than thirty lees in the 
morning: disagreeable motion from the 
boats grounding is now added to the in- 
cessant howling of the boatmen : commu- 
nication with each other is difficult, and 
from the slightness of the side planks dan- 
gerous ; on the whole, the unremitting ex- 
ertion to advance is the only consolation t 
the country has not been interesting. At 
twelve o'clock, sixty lees distance, some 
patches of terraced cultivation struggled 
with the barrenness of the hills. Near 
this we passed a temple and military post, 
prettily situated on the left bank. On the 
opposite side at three we saw the village of 
Lee-ping, which attracted notice from the 
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number; of small,. but well. kept tombs near 
it* At five we came up with the Chin- 
chae at Shwuy-toong, a large village, if 
not a town, being on the opposite bank ; 
I did not ascertain its extent. 

It was here necessary to make another 
remonstrance to the Chin-chae upon the 
subject of provisions : civil apologies and 
promises of remedy, partially performed, 
were the result. One article deficient was 

Chinese wine for the soldiers and servants, 

• 

and this circumstance was the more dis- 
agreeable, as with the usual indifference of 
the Chinese, our stores and baggage had 
been sent on before, so that we were liter 
rally dependent upon them for supply; 
every day but serves to increase our anxiety 
to be liberated from the control of these 
inhospitable hosts : our distance from 
Cbao-choo-foo is still one hundred and 
eighty lees. On examination, the rocks 
near the river would seem to be grauwacke, 
the surface exposed to. the air being of a 
red colour, the inner. parts of a blueish 
grey : masses of pudding-^stone are fre- 
quent. Firs still continue to compose the> 
woodlands. 
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24th of December.-^The country has 
improved very much in appearance; the 
.mountains have been more deeply wooded, 
and their forms and combinations fre- 
quently .picturesque : the rocks are of pud* 
ding-stone and grauwacke, the former with 
lumps, of compact limestone embedded in 
them. . 

At twelve and a half we reached Ghee-? 
ling-kiang-keu, where a small stream falls 
into the river, here called the Tung-kiang^ 
This junction has an immediate effect upon 
the depth of the river : preparations were 
made in all the boats for a more rapid prot 
gress : rudders shipped, masts stepped, and 
sails bent. Several boats were at anchor 
off the village, which seemed large and 
populous. Our boatmen call the distance 
from Nair-hiung-fpo one hundred and 

V 

thirty lees; to Chao-choo-foo, one hun- 
dred and twenty. At half past two we 
passed the village of Shwuy-ping ; here, as 
at Lee-ping, the tombs were kept in order^ 
to the degree that might be expected from 
the proposed veneration of the Chines^ for 
their ancestors. Astrologers are generally 
consulted by the Chinese respecting the 
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Situation of tombs, the power of evil spirits 
being supposed to depend much upon 
local aspect. I have observed the villages 
in this province generally to contain one 
large building, said to be a private house : 
the appearance reminded me of the small 
villages in Hungary, where the lord's man- 
sion overshadows the tenantry. We an- 
chored at sunset ninety lees from the city, 
within sight of some remarkably abrupt 
rocks, apparently in the middle of the 
river : two rise like the pillars of a gate- 
way. Much of this day's scenery, from 
the depth of the wood on the hills, was 
interesting. 

25th of December. — ^At eight o'clock we 
passed the rocks last mentioned, called by 
the boatmen Cheu-taou, or La-shoo-shan, 
rising abruptly to the height of two hun- 
dred feet from the river; the base, pud* 
ding-stone with limestone, or rather marble 
resting upon it. At ten o'clock we passed 
an immense tabular rock of red sand-stone. 
The villages in this part of the country are 
few, and the cultivation proportionately 
scanty. At half past eleven, the rocks 
approached so near as to leave but a nar- 
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row channel for the river ; a guard*house 
and village among some fine trees rendered 
the spot particularly striking. I have 
often remarked the attention paid by the 
Chinese to the effect of situation in their 
buildings and towns. Indeed I can scarcely 
recollect an instance where a point of view 
has been neglected* At twelve we reached 
five remarkable rocks, which, from some 
fancied resemblance, have been called 
Woo-ma-tou or five horses' heads. Many 
of the rocks have exhibited an alternation 
of sand-stone and breccia ; the masses of 
the latter of a size to surprise a cabinet 
geologist. 

At two o'clock the range of hills on our 
left exhibited a formation of coal rising to 
the surface ; and I must confess that, upon 
examination, such seemed to me to be the 
case : inquiries of others, however, tended 
to establish a contrary statement, and to 
account for the appearance by coal having 
been brought there from a mine at some 
distance (two hundred lees), for the pur- 
pose of mixing with pyrites, from which 
the sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, is af« 
tenmrds obtained by moisture and crys- 
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.tallisation. Scone of the party examined 
the process in a neighbouring village. 
' I walked the last ten lees, and passing 
through a large village, reached the an- 
chorage immediately opposite the city of 
Chao-choo-foo : the wall extended a consi* 
derable distance along the river, and the 
place had an air of bustle and prosperity. 
The river is crossed by a moveable bridge 
of boats connected by a chain. The local 
authorities availed themselves of this cir- 
cumstance to throw difficulties in the way 
of our communication ; a boat was re- 
moved from the bridge, and few of the 
party succeeded in getting the ferry-boats 
to take them across. The houses and shops 
-within the walls were described as large 
aqd substantial. At this city the Tung- 
ho, or Eastern river ^ is joined by the See- 
JiOj or Western river, and the united stream 
assumes the naisie of the Pe-kiang, the last 
of the rivers of China upon whose waters 
we shall request a safe passage. From a 
neighbouring paou-ta there must be a good 
view of the city^ and I regret not having 
ascended it; 
On examining the boats prepared for 
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the embassy, it was found that no distinc- 
tion had been made in appearance between 
those intended for the gentlemen, and that 
for Lord Amherst ; thd flags had also been 
changed, and instead of the characters ex- 
pressing his lordship's official situation, and 
those of the commissioners, the inscription 
of tjribute-boats was equally applied to all. 
The boat for the Chin-chae also proved to 
Ht)e not only handsomer in appearance, but 
of quite a different description, the relation 
of an accommodation-barge to a baggage- 
boat; these points formed subjects of re- 
presentation to Kwang. The explanation 
ill reply was more satisfactory than might 
have been expected. Kwang said, that 
his boat had been sent up for him by his 
old friend the Foo-yuen of Canton, to whom 
it belonged, otherwise that he should have 
proceeded in one similar to Lord Am- 
herst's, and that hei was still prepared to 
decline the civility of his friend, if his 
lordship continued to feel any dissatisfac- 
tion at the difference. The mistake of the 
flags he promised should be rectified^ and 
ft .handsomer boat, if procurable^ sent to 
L&rd Amherst. This was accordingly done. 

TOL. II. M 
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26th of December. — The baggage hav- 
ing been all transhipped, we proc^ded 
in the morning. The Mandarins were at 
first disposed to be much less active in as- 
sisting the change of boats here than on 
similar occasions before; strong remon- 
strance to Kwang, although he disclaimed 
iiaving any authority over them, had the 
desired effect, and their assistance was ob- 
tained. It has been the more necessary to 
notice any impropriety of conduct at this 
place, as we may be said to be within the 
influence of the air of Canton, to purify 
which from the vapour of official insolence 
was the object of the embassy. 

27th of December. — We left at daylight, 
and were agreeably surprised with the com- 
parative rapidity of our progress. The 
stream was strong, with few shallows* 
Within ten lees we passed a guard-house^ 
with a handsome temple near it. The 
rocks retain their fantastic abrupt shapes, 
rising nearly perpendicular from the water; 
the limestone in several had been worked. 
A rock of this species exhibited most 
strongly the appearance of the strata hav- 
ing been disturbed, the angles atone point 
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differing at least forty degrees. I have 
observed a few plantations, not terraced, 
of the camellia on the sides of the hills; 
the fir woods have been frequent, and evi- 
dently kept up for timber: there were 
also some groves of the yutig-shoo near 
the river. The soil light and sandy, prin* 
cipally cultivated with the ground nut. 

We have this day seen several guard* 
boats of a good construction, many of 
them handsomely decorated with flags, 
and worked by soldiers, sixteen or eighteen 
in number ; they moved remarkably fast, 
and had almost a martial appearance ; less 
finery would have given it to them. The 
men wore a brown conical cajp, and were 
dressed in red jackets. 

The rudders of our present boats are 
composed of three cross beams, in the 
shape of a right-angled triangle, the broad- 
est forming the base in the water. Two 
sweeps are worked ioyqr the stern, and one 
at the bow;;> to these poles and sails are 
'added, so that no possible means of ad- 
vancing, are omitted. Our rate is aboujt 
twelve lees, or three miles and a half an 
hour . Although the exterior of our boats 
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are unpromising, the accommodation is 
better than in any we have yet had, and 
some may be said, from the painting and 
gilding inside, to be elegantly fitted up. 
At one hundred and twenty lees we passed 
a large village. The scene at sunset on 
the right was particularly beautiful, from 
the depth of the woods, backed by a lofty 
range of mountains. At half past seven 
o'clock we passed a remarkable rock, 
standing in the middle of the river; the 
lanterns of the passing boats just gave 
sufficient light to mark the rough outline 
of this and other strangely shaped rocks. 
We anchored about eight, at Sa-choo-ya, 
one hundred and eighty lees from Chaou- 
choo-foo. 

28th of December. — About eight o'clock 
we reached Kwan-yin-shan, a perpendicu- 
lar rock, from four hundred to five hundred 
feet in height, with a temple in a fissure of 
the rock, of two stories, dedicated to Kwan« 
yin. The first story is near one hundred 
feet above the level of the river, and the 
other forty feet higher* : the steps, walls, 

* Although I have retained the height of this temple 
above the level of the river as originally set down in my 
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and larger divisions, are all cut out of the 
solid rock, which i$ a compact limestone, 
dark-coloured, and therefore giving a 
gloomy solemnity to the whole* A few 
priests are ^he occupiers of this curious,^ 
but miserable dwelling, much frequented 
by travellers, who make a small offering 
in return for the incense burnt in their 
name before the idol, A projection of the 
rock, which formed a roof to the temple, 
hung in masses, having a stalactical ap- 
pearance : from examining a specimen on 

journal at the moment, I think it right to state, that some 
of the party did not assign a greater height than forty, 
others seventy, and one only reached a hundred. Had 
an actual admeasurement taken place, and come to my 
knowledge, I should have altered the text ; as this, how- 
ever, was not the case, and as I formed my estimate whiles 
(Standing in the second story, from a comparison of the 
whole height of the mountain with the distance below me, 
and afterwards corrected it by the appearance from the 
boat, I have not seen sufficient reason for preferring the 
other suppositions ; my estimate, however, may be too 
great, and the truth nearer to one hundred feet. This is 
an instance, perhaps, among many others, in which my 
account of f;?icts may differ from that of my companions. 
Where visible objects are concerned I may, from defective 
flight, be incorrect; biit I have not subjected myself to 
error by relating that from distant recollection, which I 
neglected to record at the time of observation or occur- 
rence. 
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a smaller scale, I am inclined to attribute 
the peculiar shape entirely to the wearing 
action of water upon the irregular surface 
of the rock. The distance was two hun- 
dred and twenty lees from Chaou-choo-foo. 
The Chin-chae's boat struck upon a rock 
with such violence, that she nearly went 
down ; his change for the day into a smaller 
caused some delay a short distance from 
Kwan-*yin*shan. Kwang took this oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Embassador, and 
was, as usual, civil and pleasant in his 
manner. He informed liord Amherst that 
the Emperor had directed the port duties 
not to be levied on the General Hewitt, 
as being the merchant ship accompanying 
the embassy. This is in conformity with 
usage, and an additional proof of good wilL 
Kwang alluded also to the possibility of 
his accepting our invitation to visit the 
Alceste. On the whole, I should say he 
becomes more cordial as we approach 
Canton : he expects to arrive in five days. 
We proceeded only thirty lees farther, to 
an island opposite Yin-ta-hien, a walled 
town. Near our anchorage there was an 
old pagoda, built in good taste, and in this 
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respect affording a contrast to one recently 
built near the town ; the modern are less 
lofty, and have more space between the 
stories, which gives them a truncated ap- 
pearance. Boats were refused for crossing 
over to the town, so that the imperial edict 
seems more attended to in Canton than 
elsewhere. 

29th of December. — ^We left in the 
morning, with a strong north-east wind, 
and in consequence proceeded only thirty 
lees, to a sandy flat, with a large planta^ 
tion of bamboos immediately beyond it. 
There were several pretty walks through 
this plantation, and the ravines in the ad- 
jacent mountains were well wooded, and 
possessed a varied richness of foliage, ge^ 
nerally wanting to woods in China. A 
well cultivated plain extends on both sides 
of the city, whidh we have just passed, and 
its Paou.ta forms a striking object in the 
distance. Rice was the principal cultiva- 
tion. The bamboos grow in clumps, or 
rather several rise from the same mass of 

V 

roots ; they are usually lopped when of a 
certain height. Our boatmen seized the 
opportunity to^ supply themselves with 
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poles, and for some time the depr^ations 
were carried on with impunity; towards 
evening the rights of property were as- 
serted, and the law laying hold of the 
offenders, inflicted severe and summary 
punishment. Near dwelhngs inclosures 
are frequent, but there is seldom any thing 
to mark property in woods, or even in the 
more valuable plantations of camellia^ 
Two of the boats, one containing some of 
the presents, were nearly lost, partly from 
the violence of the wind driving them upon 
a rock, but principally from the misma- 
nagement of the boatmen, who seem to 
be both timid and awkward ; indeed, look- 
ing at the narrow channel of the river be- 
fore us, I do not much regret our having 
delayed till the wind moderated. 

30th of December. — We left at daylight, 
with moderate weather. The mountains, 
after clearing the narrow passage, were less 
elevated. Bamboos on our right, and but 
little interest in the scenery. At one 
o'clock we passed Fa-kiung-haou, where a 
small stream fell into the river. The vil- 
lage is pretty, with a miUtary post em- 
bowered in woods. A newly-built white- 
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washed cottage reminded me of England, 
to which indeed all our thoughts begin 
now to turn. At two we reachied the 
prettiest scene I have yet seen ; the hills 
were richly, variously, and loftily wooded 
to the very summit, and the eye in looking 
up the ravines was lost in the depth of 
foliage, resembling more Rio Janeiro than 
China. We reached Sing-yuen-hien at 
five o'clock, and anchored on the opposite 
bank of the river at an island, with a long 
sandy flat, as at our former anchorage; 
beyond it, however, the country was pretty, 
from r the bamboo and other trees forming 
pleasant shrubberies. It was impossible 
not to feel gratified with the summer look 
of the vegetation contrasted with the wintry 
feel of the wind. 

This walled town has a large suburb, the 
houses towards the river built on piles. 
A large Paou-ta in front bears the name of 
the town ; it is of nine stories. Our course 
has wound very much to-day, the river in- 
creasing in width and depth ; had we not 
been spoiled by the mighty Yang-tse- 
kiang, we should. now call it a respectable 
stream. Peasantry continue to be civil 
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in their behaviour. To Canton two hun- 
dred and ninety lees. The principal Man- 
darin of the city visited Kwang in aQ 
extremely handsome guard-boat^ with a 
comfortable cabin in the centre; the 
frames of the windows were gilt, and the 
stern decorated with flags and ensigns of 
office. These boats are the best adapted td 
their object that I have seen in China ; the 
appearance of the men uniformly drest^ 
and of their arms in good order, xeally 
looks like efficiency: some carry one or 
two small guns. 

Slst of December. — ^The river still in- 
creases in breadth. Near the banks, par- 
ticularly on our right, there are for the 
most part sandy flats, marking its more 
extended bed. The villages are few, and 
the single large building in most of them 
is either a warehouse or a magazine of rice. 
— Eleven o'clock. The river was divided 
by an island. — ^Twelve o'clock. We passed 
a village, situated on a bluff point, prettily 
wooded. At half past two we reached 
Laou-pu-sze, where a large com and cattle 
market was holding ; there was also a tem- 
ple here, to which the boatmen seemed t^ 
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attach importance. During a walk on 
shore 1 was for the first time annoyed by 
the conduct of the peasantry ; there was 
little curiosity, and muc4i impudence in 
their manner: Foreign, and Red-head 
Devils, were' their terms of abuse. My 
ears were also surprised, but not gratified, 
by some men passing in a boat, hailing us 
with the words * hy and hy^ * directly! 
This is all symptomatic of our approach 
to Canton, wliere our nation is more known 
than hked. Soon after sunset we reached 
San-shwuy-hien, a walled town, taking its 
name from its situation at the junction of 
three rivers. From the number of lights 
it seemed of considerable extent. Here we 
anchored for a few minutes, and then pro-, 
ceeded, the Chin-chae having determined 
to travel all night to secure the crossing of 
some shallows, only passable at high water. 
The town was on our left as we approached. 
The mountains are fast disappearing, and 
giving place to hills: the cultivation, 
barley, vegetables, and rice. 1 have fre- 
quently remarked during this day and 
yesterday a Malay cast of countenance in 
^e people. 
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1st of January, 1817. — ^The morning 
found us on a narrow muddy stream ; the 
hills gradually sinking ; the banks flat and 
laid out in rice-fields : the river soon re^ 
ceived an accession of waters from a stream 
flowing on our left, called Sap-sou-koo. I 
now find that the square buildings, already 
remarked, in the villages of this province 
are used as places of security for grain 
and other articles of daily consumption. 
Orange groves, interspersed with plan- 
tains and leechee trees, occupy the left; 
the rising grounds on the right partially 
wooded. 

Boats, with the Hong merchants on 
board, who had come out to see Sir George 
Staunton, declared our near approach to 
Canton. From them we learnt that we 
were not to proceed by Fa- tee, the usual 
passage, but had taken the wider branch, 
to avoid, as they said, the shallow; the 
former, however, had been taken by the 
Chin-chae. An attempt was on this occa- 
sion made, and as instantly checked by 
Sir George, to exclude the junior Hong 
merchants from an interview with the 
Embassador. This proposal belonged to 
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the system of Cohong, or more limited 
monopoly. 

On arriving within seven miles of the 
city. Captain Maxwell and Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, in the Embassador's barge, joined 
us ; they had come in advance of the other 
boats belonging to the Alceste, Lyra, and 
the ships of the East India Company, that 
were assembled off a pagoda two miles 
distant, to attend the Embassador to his 
residence. The members of the Select 
Committee, the American consul, and the 
captains of the several ships, were on board* 
Lord Amherst here left the Chinese boat, 
and proceeded in his barge, attended by 
the boats of the ships in two lines, to the 
principal temple in the village of Ho-nan, 
on the opposite side of the river to the 
Factory, where quarters for the embassy 
had been prepared. The building was* 
suflGlciently spacious, and by the exertions 
of the gentlemen of the Factory, had be^i 
rendered, capable of accommodating the 
whole party with considerable comfort. 
Neither Kwang nor the Viceroy attended 
to welcome the Embassador. Sing-ta-jin, 
a Mandarin with a blue button, was pre* 
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sent^ and was, as the occasion required^ 
received with a degree of coldness by his 
Excellency, that must have marked his 
dissatisfaction. In the evening the em- 
bassy dined with the Factory, and expe- 
rienced in the heartiness of the reception, 
a pleasing contrast with the pretended 
hospitality of the Chinese. 

Canton, from the number and size of 
the vessels, the variety and decorations of 
the boats, the superier architecture of the 
European factories, and the general buzz 
and diffusion of a busy population, had, 
on approaching, a more imposing appear- 
ance than any Chinese city visited by the 
present embassy ; nor do I believe, tliat in 
the wealth of the inhabitants at large, the 

« 

skill of the artificers, and the variety of the 
manufactures, it yields, with the exception 
of the capital, to any city in the empire. 
The traveller who only sees Canton will be 
liable to form an exaggerated opinion of 
the population and wealth of China. The 
whole effect of foreign commerce is here 
concentrated and displayed, and the em- 
ployment which the European trade affords 
to all classes of the inhabitants diffuses aa 
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air of general prosperity, not to be ex- 
pected where this powerful stimulus does 
not operate. 

2d of January. — ^The Chin-chae called 
to-day upon the Embassador ; he was par- 
ticularly civil and gracious in his manner, 
and gave us reason to understand, that 
upon his having conducted himself to the 
satisfaction of his Excellency, would de- 
pend his future favour with the Emperor. 
He, however, endeavoured to decline the 
return of the visit proposed by the Enci- 
bassador: but when pressed upon the 
subject, fixed the 4th. Lord Amherst, in 
noticing his expression as to the treatment 
we had experienced during our journey, 
carefully endeavoured to separate his satis- 
faction with Kwang personally, from his 
feelings towards the government. The 
Chin-chae did not seem inclined to admit, 
much less to be gratified, with this view of 
the subject. 

Some efforts were made to render Puan- 
ke-qua, the principal Hong merchant, the 
medium of communication between the 
Embassador and the Mandarins, which 
were, however, readily defeated. Informa- 
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tion was also received during the day, that 
the Viceroy had it in charge from the Em- 
peror to deliver an edict or letter addressed 
to the King of England, and a proposal 
was made that the Embassador should 
perform a genuflexion on receiving it, 
inasmuch as the Viceroy and the Chin-chae 
would perform the usual prostrations : an 
imperial banquet was to form part of the 
ceremony. Insinuations were thrown out, 
that an opportunity was now afforded of 
recovering our lost ground in the Em- 
peror's favour. The proposal of genuflexion 
was rejected ; and it was then understood, 
that the Mandarins would perform their 
ceremony in a separate apartment. The 
Embassador only pledged himself to bow 
on receiving the letter. 

Sd of January. — I this day commenced 
my purchases, principal in China*street : 
the goods exposed for sale were all adapted 
to the European market, and were rather 
interesting from the goodness of the mate- 
rial and workmanship, than as being cha- 
racteristic of the people, A peculiar 
dialect of English is spoken by the trades- 
men and merchants at Canton, in which 
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the idiom of the Chinese language is pre- 
served, combined with the peculiarities of 
Clunese pronunciation. 

We received a communication from the 
Mandarins, limiting the proposed cere- 
mony to the mere delivery of the letter, 
and dispensing with genuflexion on one 
side and prostration on the other. Some 
difficulty has arisen as to the number of 
persons to be seated, the Mandarins re- 
quiring that none but the Embassador and 
commissioners should be allowed chairs, 
while four Mandarins, besides the Viceroy 
and Foo-yuen, are to be seated on the part 
of the Chinese. 

4th of January.— We this day received 
from Macao a Portuguese* translation of 
an imperial edict addressed to the Viceroy 
of Canton respecting the embassy. In 
this document the dismissal of the em- 
bassy is ifentirely attributed to the miscon- 
duct of the Embassador and the commis- 
sioners. The Viceroy is . directed to effect 
our removal as soon as possible, but to 
give the Embassador an entertainment, 

* Vide Appen^x, No. 10. 
VOL.tl. N 
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consistent with the rules of hospitality, 
before his departure : the Viceroy is further 
instructed on that occasion to make a 
speecli to the Embassador, the tenor of 
which might fairly be said to amount to a 
reprimand. The spirit of this edict mate- 
rially differs from the others we had seen, 
inasmuch as the whole blame is shifted 
from the Mandarins to the Embassador and 
commissioners, whom it affects to treat as 
culprits. , 

5th of January. — ^A knowledge of the 
edict communicated yesterday rendered it 
necessary, by some decisive measure, to 
prevent the possible execution of that part 
of the Emperor's commands, directing the 
insulting address from the Viceroy to the 
Embassador ; at the same time it was not 
advisable to state the real grounds of the 
proceeding, from an apprehension of in- 
juring the persons through whom the edict 
was received. An intimation was therefore 
conveyed by Mr. Morrison to the Manda- 
rins, recommending the avoidance of any 
allusion to the occurrences at Yuen-min- 
yuen, upon which the parties were so 
completely at issue^ that the subject could 
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scarcely be touched upon without exciting 
unpleasant feelings; and he was further 
instructed to apprize them, that the con- 
duct and language of the Embassadbr 
wotild be entirely regulated by that of the 
Viceroy : any offensive expression, there** 
fore, would be received in a manner likely 
to prove publicly disagrieeable to both 
parties. With respect to the number of 
persons to be seated, the principle of 
equality was asserted, and finally admitted 
by the Chinese; the Viceroy, Foo-yuen, 
and Hoppo, being the persons named. The 
interview has been finally fixed for the 7th. 

6th of January.— Nothing of public im- 
portance occurred. I employed myself in 
mstking purchases. The gentlemen of the 
factory dined with the Embassador in the 
evening. 

7th of January. — About one o'clock the 
interview with the Viceroy took place. 
The Emperor^s letter, inclosed in a bam* 
boo, and c6vered with yellow silk, was de- 
livered in the principal hall of the temple 
by the Viceroy standing, into the Embas- 
sador's hands, by whom it was received 
with a profound bow ; they then proceeded 
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to a smaller apartment fitted up for the 
occasion, where a short conversation took 
place, only remarkable for a momentary 
attempt made by the Viceroy to assume 
the tone of arrogance that had been afiti- 
cipated, which being immediately resisted, 
was as quickly abandoned . The particular 
expression was the assertion on his part of 
the superior advantages, or rather the ab- 
solute necessity of the Chinese trade to 
England: in reply, his Excellency con- 
tended for the reciprocal benefits of the 
commerce to both nations. The Viceroy 
declined to prolong the discussion, admit- 
ting that it might be mutually disagreeable, 
and the interview terminated, with som^ 
unmeaning and formal wishes for the con- 
tinuance of friendship. Fruits and other 
refreshments were spread out in an oppo- 
site apartment, and, being pointed out by 
the Viceroy to his Excellency as the ex- 
pected entertainment, were not declined. 
On this occasion the manner of the Vice- 
roy fully answered the description we had 
received ; it was cold, haughty, and hos- 
tile. He was evidently performing a dis- 
agreeable duty, and had great apparent 
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difficulty in resisting the expression of his 
feelings at conduct, which he must have 
considered the unwarrantable arrogance of 
barbarians, towards the greatest sovereign 
of the universe. 

We were naturally anxious to examine 
the letter from the Emperor, which proved 
to be written in Chinese, Tartar, and Latin; 

it was as usual, styled a mandate * to the 

« 

king of England; but, with that excep- 
tion^ was much less assuming than might 
have been expected ; in fact, it was on the 
whole not more objectionable than that 
addressed by Kien4qng to his Majesty. 
A very false statement of the occurrences 
at Yuen-min-yuen was given, the dismissal 
being attributed to pertinacious and suc- 
cessive refusals of the Embassador and 
commissioners to attend the Emperor, 
linder an absurd pretext of sickness. 

* The Portuguese Embassador vainly attempted to 
obtain an equality of style in the address of the Emperor 
to his sovereign. Pere Parennin declined being the bearer 
of a declaration from the Embassador, that he would not 
receive any letter written in a different tone, being aware 
that such a dedatation would only ^ve offence, and would 
be entirely useless. The usual Chinese forms w^ere, in 
iact, obs^ved. 
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8th of January. — ^The Embassador re- 
turned the Chin-chae^s visit, who was esta- 
bUshed a short distance down the river ; the 
guard-boats and war-junks saluted as his 
Excellency passed, and the reception was 
altogether very gratifying. The members 
of the select committee were present on 
this occasion, and were presented to the 
CKn-chae. 

12th of January. — ^A communication has 
been received from Kwang, directed to an 
inquiry as to the future disposal of the 
presents, and hinting the possibihty of 
their being accepted .at some future period 
by the Emperor. A general answer was 
returned to the first part, and an attempt 
was made to ascertain the exact views of 
the Chin-chae in the second, giving him, 
however, to understand, that the treat- 
ment experienced by the Embassador, 
precluded the possibihty of his originating 
any proposition upon the subject, but that 
he might be disposed to attend to any 
official communication of the Emperor's 
wishes. It is, no doubt, the interest of 
Kwang to obtain such a decisive mark of 
our forgetfulness of the insult offered at 
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Yuen-min-yueu, as a tender of the remain- 
ing presents, and his indirect attempt to 
effect that object is a proof, that the im« 
perial court is not without apprehension of 
the possible consequence of the abrupt dis- 
missal of the embassy. Muc^h of the good 
treatment, during the return, may be 
traced to this feeling; and it would be 
Wghly impolitic to throw away this ad- 
vantage, either from satisfaction with the 
Chin-chae personally, or upon the vague 
assurance of conciliating the Emperor, 
whose arrogance would, no doubt, be gra« 
tified by this addition to our humiliation. 
13th of January . — A breakfast was given 
by Sir George Staunton and the Factory 
to the Chrn-chae and the Embassador. 
Although this was the first European en-^ 
tertainment Kwang had ever witnessed, his 
manner and conduct were perfectly unem* 
barrassed, easy, affable, and cheerful ; he 
seemed to feel himself among friends, and 
lost no opportunity of shewing attention to 
those within his reach. Towards the close 
of the party, and when a cordial inter- 
change of drinking healths had taken 
place, the Chin-chae artfully suggested to 
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the Embassador the satisfaction he should 
derive from being able to carry with hida 
to court a written acknowledgment of his 
having been satisfied with the treatment he 
had experienced ; no doubt could be en- 
tertained upon the nature of the reply ta 
be made : compliance would imply an ad- 
mission of the propriety of our abrupt dis- 
missal, and might be destructive of what- 
ever impression had been produced by the 
firmness of our resistance ; at the same time 
it was important to avoid the; language of 
menace, by which our own government 
might be committed. . It was also of con- 
sequence to ascertain whether the Chin- 
chae was authorized to make the proposal. 
His Excellency therefore contented him- 
self with alluding to the indecorous dis- 
missal from Yuen-min-yuen, and proceeded 
to express his personal satisfaction with the 
conduct of the Chin-chae ; adding, that his 
thanks and gratifying recollections were 
confined to him. He also stated the ne- 
cessity of his receiving some official noti- 
fication of the present feelings of his Im- 
perial Majesty, before he could feel himself 
justified to his own Sovereign, in renewing 
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any direct intercourse of the nature ad- 
verted to by the Chin-chae. Kwang, in 
reply, observed, " What avails the expres- 
sion of satisfaction with the slave, virhen all 
proceeds from the imperial master ?'' He 
positively denied having any instructions 
upon the subject ; and said, that the ac- 
knowledgment must be entirely gratuitous 
on the part of the Embassador. Observa- 
tions of a similar nature to those already 
used were made in answer, and the con- 
versation ceased, apparently without any 
diminution of good understanding. 

In the course of the week the Embas- 
sador, in return to his communication of 
the day fixed for his departure (the 20th), 
was informed by the Chin-chae, that he 
and the Viceroy would call on the pre- 
ceding day to take leave: excuses were 
afterwards made for the Viceroy, and, in- 
deed, at one time, for the Chin-chae, who, 
however, finally pledged himself to attend 
on the 19th. 

I had forgotten to/: mention some cir- 
cumstances; that occurred last week, the 
first a visit on the J 1th toTatee Gardens, 
a resort for the fashionables of .Canton. 
These; gardens. belong to rich individu*als, 
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and consist of straight walks lined with 
flower^pots, containing the curious and 
beautiful plants of the country. Free 
admission was formerly allowed to these 
gardens, but the misconduct of some of- 
ficers of the ships has recently produced a 
limitation to one day in the week. On 
the 12th we visited the villas of Puan- 
ke*qua and How-qua, the two chief 
Hong merchants, both situated near the 
temple in which we are quartered; the 
former, to which we first went, was inte- 
resting as a specimen of Chinese taste in 
laying out grounds; the great object is 
to produce as much variety within a small 
compass as possible, and to furnish pre- 
texts for excursions or entertainment. 
Puan-ke-qua was surrounded by his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, the latter in such 
complete full dress of Mandarins that they 
could with difficulty waddle under the 
weight of clothes : a small pavilion was 
erected at the extremity of the garden 
overlooking the farm, in which was an in- 
scription calling upon the rich to recollect, 
and appreciate the agricultural labours of 
the poor, 

How*rqua^s house, though not yet finish- 
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ed, was on a scale of magDificence woirtfajr 
of his fortune, estimated at two millions. 
This villa, or rather palace, is divided into 
suites of apartments, highly and tastefully 
decorated with gilding and carved work, 
and placed in situations adapted to the 
different seasons of the yean Some re- 
freshments of fruit and cakes were put 
before us here as at Puan-ke-qua^s« How- 
qua and his brother, a Mandarin holding 
some office, waited upon us themselves. 
A nephew of How-qua had lately distin^ 
guished hiiuself at the examination far 
civil honours, and placards (like those of 
office used by the Mandarins) announcing 
his success in the legal forms, were placed 
round the outer court: two bands attended 
to salute the Embassador on his entrance 
and departure. Within the inclosure of the 
garden stand the ruins of the house occu- 
pied by Lord Macartney, separated only 
by a wall from our present residence ; it 
belonged, I believe, to the father of How- 
qua. The houses of both Puan-ke-qua 
and How-qua contained halls of their an- 
cestors, with tablets dedicated to their 
immediate progenitors; the vessels for 
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sacrifice and other parts of their worship 
were similar to those we had before seeii^ 
but in somewhat better order and of better 
materials. 

Puan-ke-qua and How-qua are both re- 
markable men among their fraternity: 
while the former is supposed to excel in 
the conduct of business with the Man<* 
darins, the mercantile knowledge of the 
latter stands highest ; indeed the enormous 
fortune he has accumulated is a sufficient 
proof of his talents in this respect. Puan^ 
ke-qua, though advafaced in years, retains 
much of the vigour of youth, and he 
shewed with great pride his, youngest 
daughter, a child of not more than two 
years old,, to the Embassador ; he took no 
pains to conceal his sense of his mental 
and personal qualities, and while he as- 
serted the privileges of age. by his gar- 
rulity, did not seem to admit his being 
subject to any of its infirmities. . How- 
qua's person and looks bespoke that his 
great wealth had, not been accumulated 
without proportionate anxiety. He. is ge- 
nerally supposed parsimonious, but neither 
his house nor its furniture agreed with the 
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imputation; his domestic establishment, 
we were informed, consisted of between 
two and three hundred persons daily feed- 
ing at his expense. 

l6th of January. — A dinner and singsong, 
or dramatic representation, were given this 
evening to the Embassador by Chun-qua, 
one of the principal Hong merchants. The 
dinner was chiefly in the Enghish style, 
and only a few Chinese dishes were served 
up, apparently well dressed. It is not 
easy to describe the annoyance of a sing- 
song; the noise of the actors and instru- 
ments (musical I will not call them) is hor- 
rible ; and the whole constitutes a mass of 
sufSering which I trust I shall not again be 
called upon to undergo. The play com- 
menced by a comphment to the Embas- 
sador, intimating that the period for bis 
advancement in rank was fixed and would 
shortly arrive. Some tumbling and sleight 
of hand tricks, forming part of the even- 
ing's amusements, were not ill executed. 
Our host, Chun-qua, had held a situation 
in the financial department, from which 
he was dismissed for some ma]-administi:a- 
tion. He has several relations in the ser- 
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vice, with whom he continues in commu- 
nication. His father, a respectable look- 
ing old man with a red button, assisted in 
doing the honours. With such different 
feelings on my part, it was almost annoy- 
ing to observe the satisfaction derived 
by this old gentleman from the stage. 
Crowds of players were in attendance, occa- 
sionally taking an active part, and at other 
times mixed with the spectators — we had 
both tragedy and comedy. In the former. 
Emperors, Kings> and Mandarins strutted 
and roared to horrible perfection, while 
the comic point of the latter seemed to 
consist in the streak of paint upon the 
buffoon's nose — the female parts were per- 
formed by boys*. Con-see-qua, one of 
the Hong merchants, evinced his polite- 
ness by walking round the table to drink 
the health of the princfpal guests: the 
perfection of Chinese etiquette requires, I 
am told, that the host should bring in the 
first dish. 

The Hong merchants wear Mandarin 
buttons, for which they pay considerable 

• The profession of players is considered infamous by 
the laws and usages of China. 
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s sams; the only substantial advantage 
thence derived is the immunity from im- 
mediate corporal punishment, it being 
necessary previously to degrade them by 
some form of trial from their Mandarin* 
ship. 

19th of January, Sunday. — ^The Chin- 
chae, according to his promise, paid the 
Embassador his farewell visit; it passed 
in mutual expressions of good will, moi*e 
sincere than might have been expected, 
when the adverse circumstances of the 
connexion are considered. I must confess 
that my own opinion of Kwaog has been 
throughout favourable, for I have felt con- 
vinced that the good sense and liberality 
of his character have beneficially modified 
the jealous principles of the government 
with respect to foreigners ; nor were these 
feelings afiected by the coldness observed 
in the Chin-chae's manner for some time 
after leaving Tong-chow ; he was then 
smarting under the effects of imperial dis- 
pleasure, caused chiefly by his concessions 
to us at Tien-sing, the scene of our short- 
lived and only success. 
The temple in Honan, in which we arc 
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residing, is one of the largest and best fur- 
nished with idols and other appurtenances 
of worship. which I have seen. To provide 
for our accommodation it has been neces- 
sary to displace the colossal representations 
of Fo from the principal hall, and to send 
them, as we are told, on a visit to their 
kindred upon the opposite bank ; the ce- 
remonies of religion are, however, uninter- 
rupted, and the priests perform their dailj 
circumambulations in another hall, which 
has not been put in requisition. 

I must confess that parts of the ceremo- 
nial did not seem to want solemnity and 
decorum ; and . if the countenances of the 
priests did not display devout attention, 
they had an expression of abstract nihility. 
Worthy of the speculative absorption of the 
human, into the divine existence inculcated 
by Hindoo theology. The priests in at* 
tendance are numerous, and their chief is 
of high ecclesiastical dignity. 

The ready appropriation of so celebrated 
a place of worship, accompanied as it has 
been by the dislodgement of so many 
idols, and such great -changes in the dis- 
tribution of the compartments, is the last 
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and perhaps not the least proof of the in- 
difference of the Chinese to religious de- 
cencies : it is also worth remarking, that 
during our stay in the temple I never ob- 
served any individual but the priests en- 
gaged in acts of devotion; the Chinese 
looked on with less curiosity indeed, but 
with as much indifference as ourselves. 

I must not forget to mention the sacred 
pigs, of remarkable size and age, who are 
kept in a paved sty near the temple, there 
to wallow in the filth and stench of years. 

20th of January, — ^The Embassador em- 
barked in the barge of the Alceste, and 
proceeded to Whampoa, attended, as on 
his approach to Canton, by all the boats 
of the Company^s ships: the crews gave 
three cheers as his Excellency's barge left 
the pier head, which it was impossible to 
hear without strong emotions ; there was 
an awful manliness in the sound, so oppo- 
site to the discordant salutations and ridi- 
culous ceremonies of the nation we were 
quitting. The Viceroy, who Had been 
coquetting the last two, days as to whether 
he would or would not appear at the place 
of embarkation, had stationed himself in a 

VOL. II. o 
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boat some distance down the river, within 
sight of the procession : he sent his card 
to the Embassador, who did not, however, 
under these circumstances, think proper 
to take any notice of him; there being 
good reason to suppose that his presence 
was not to be attributed to civility, but to 
the regulations of office, which required 
his personal superin tendance of the de- 
parture of foreigners in our situation. 

The banks of the river, until we passed 
the half-way pagoda, were flat and unin- 
teres ting ; near Whampoa, and particularly 
at Dane's Island, the scenery was rather 
pretty. At three o^clock we reached the 
Alceste, where we had a parting dinner 
with Sir George Staunton, who goes to 
England in the Scaleby Castle. He car- 
ries with him the good wishes of all the 
party; and though the acquaintance of 
those who came from England in the Al- 
ceste has been shorter, I question, if they 
yield in esteem to his older friends at Can- 
ton. For my own part, while I, perhaps 
unfortunately, retained my original opinion 
respecting the Tartar ceremony, I must 
confess, that I could not have found an- 
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other person to whose character and ac- 
quirements I would iiave preferred yield- 
ing the guidance of my actions. 

I here subjoin an abstract of an edict 
(received and translated after our arrival 
at Canton), styled the Vermillion edict*, 
from its being written in ink of that colour 
by the Emperor's own hand. This edict 
is certainly satisfactory; the statement 
given of the proceedings of the embassy is 
nearly correct, and his Majesty, as in the 
Pekin Gazette, throws the entire blame of 
iJlie abrupt dismissal of the embassy on his 
own ministers. * It commences by briefly 
stating the occurrences at Tien-sing. The 
two Chinese commissioners are blamed for 
taking upon themselves the responsibility 
of allowing the Embassador to proceed, 
after his refusal to perform the prostrations 
at the banquet ; they are also accused of 
Conniving at the departure of the ships ; 
and here the intended return from Tien- 
sing is distinctly avowed. The appoint- 
ment of two superior commissioners to 
conduct the discussions respecting the ce- 

 Vide Appendix, No. 11. 
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remony at Tong-chow is next stated ; thej 
are charged with having sent a confused 
report from that place, and are said to 
have been compelled to avow on the day 
preceding the arrival of the embassy at 
Pekin, that the ceremony had not yet been 
practised ; but it is asserted that they then 
pledged themselves for its performance on 
the day of audience. The alleged sickness 
of the Embassador is mentioned, and cen- 
sured as contumelious, and the English 
commissioners are made to say in addition 
to a repetition of the same excuse, that 
the interview must be deferred until the 
recovery of the Embassador. The Em- 
peror proceeds to declare that it was not 
until some few days had elapsed that he 
became acquainted with the night journey 
of the Embassador, and the want of the 
court dresses, and his Majesty asserts that 
had these circumstances been known to 
him at the time, he would have postponed 
the audience and completion of the cere- 
mony to another day. The weak and 
equivocating conduct of the Chinese com- 
missionersy who are said to have seriously 
, injured the public aflfairs, is severely cen- 
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sured ; and the Emperor takes shame to 
himself for having been the victim of their 
imbeciUty and deceptions. Allusion is 
made to the crimes of all the four Chinese 
commissioners having been referred to the 
Boards for their investigation, and the 
edict concludes with orders for its pubhc 
diffusion through the Tartar and Chinese 
dominions of the empire. 

Two other edicts* were received and 
translated at the same time, the one an 
edict founded upon a report of the first 
Chinese commissioner, in which the Em- 
bassador is declared to be daily practising 
the ceremony. This edict fixes the day of 
audience and departure as already men- 
tioned. The remaining document is an 
extract from the different imperial edicts 
inflicting degradation upon the four Chi- 
nese commissioners, and from these it ap- 
pears that the Emperor's lenity modified 
the severe decision of the tribunals. 
Ho is sentenced to forfeit the sum allowed 
• him as duke for five years. The Board had 
decreed that he should be deprived of his 

 Vide Ai^)endix, Nos. 12 and IS. 
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title of duke (Koong-yay), but his Majesty, 
by a special act of grace, permitted him to 
retain his title and his private duties in the 
palace. His yellow riding jacket, a very 
high honour, confined with few exceptions 
to the imperial family, is taken from him. 
Moo, from age and inability, is laid aside 
entirely. Soo is dismissed from his situa^ 
tion of President of the Board of Works, 
and reduced from his rank of General, and 
ordered to pluck out his peacock's fea- 
thers ; he is degraded to a button of the 
third rank. 

The Board to which his case was referred 
had decreed that he should be reduced to 
the fifth rank, and laid aside ; his Majesty 
has, however, by special favour, retained 
him to superintend the imperial tea and 
provisions, and placed him in charge of 
the gardens of Yuen-min-yuen ; if he be- 
haves well, in eight years he may be re- 
stored. 

Kwang is reduced by these edicts to a 
Secretary of the eighth rank, and is to be 
sent to Man-chow Tartary next spring to 
discharge the duties of his office. 

The vermilhon edict coincides so exactly 
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in spirit with the extract from the Pekin 
Gazette of the 4th of September that it 
may be presumed they were composed 
nearly at the same time, or at least mider 
an equal extent of information respecting 
the circumstances to which they both 
relate. 

The edict addressed to the Viceroy of 
Canton was dated on the sixth of Septem- 
ber, and the letter to the Prince Regent on 
the eleventh ; the one two, and the other 
seven days subsequent to that <5f the Ga- 
zette. The Vermillion edict may therefore 
be viewed as a more detailed and formal 
declaration of the sentiments expressed in 
the Gazette. 

In both documents some misrepresenta- 
tions will be observed, and the declaration 
of the Emperor, that he was not aware 
of the circumstance regarding the court 
dresses, may be compared with the asser- 
tion of the Chinese Commissioners, that 
they would be dispensed with, and a con- 
clusion drawn of the positive falsehood of 
the Emperor's statement ; for it is not to 
be supposed that they would, upon their 
own responsibility, have ventured to con- 
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duct the Embassador to his Majesty, with- 
out those accompaniments of dress and 
appearance, that were not less necessary 
to his respectabihty than to the presence 
of their own sovereign *. 

I am incHned to offer the following ex- 
planation of these contradictory proceed- 
ings. This weak and capricious monarch, 
soon after the flagrant outrage had been 
conmiitted under the impulse of angry dis- 
ajppointment, may be supposed to have 
become alarmed at the consequences of 
his own violence, and the habitual notions 
of decorum belonging to Chinese character 
and usage, resuming their influence, pro- 
duced the partial reparation , and apparently 
candid explanation, contained in the Ga« 
zette and Vermillion edict. 

This interval of repentance and modera- 



* It may be.said that the fact of the Dutch Embassy- 
having been compelled to appear in their travelling 
dresses, opposes this last supposition ; the drcumstances 
were, however, different ; the Dutch were not carried at 
once from the road to the palace, nor was their baggage 
so near at hand, pr the day jSxed fpr thdr audience so 
abruptly, suddenly, and unreasonably changed. Even 
in their case dispenong with the court dresses was con<t 
trary to the Li or qeremoni^ laws of the empire, 
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tion was short, and either at the sugges- 
tion of ministers adverse to the semblance 
of concession to foreigners, or from the re- 
turning haughtiness of national feeling and 
personal character, it was determined by 
the Emperor to justify his violence by a 
false statement of the conduct of the Em- 
bassador, and in this spirit the letter to the 
Prince Regent was composed. It may be 
conjectured, and not without reason, that 
the edict to the Viceroy of Canton was 
adapted to the peculiar circumstance of 
that province in being the resort of Euro- 
peans, and an overbearing tone was as- 
sumed, to prevent the assumptions of 
foreigners, likely to arise from the slightest 
appearance of concession. 

Little credit is certainly due to imperial 
edicts, and the different statemepts of the 
occurrences at Yuen-min-yuen given in 
the Gazette and Vermillion edict, com- 
pared with that contained in the letter to 
the Prince Regent, shews the Emperor^s 
disregard of truth and consistency. In- 
asmuch as the intercourse between the two 
countries is concerned, the weight of official 
authority is certainly due to the letter, for 
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the edicts were neither addressed, nor were 
they supposed to have come to the know- 
ledge of the Embassador; they are there- 
fore only important as evidences of the 
general disposition of the Chinese govern- 
ment, or as instances of fluctuation in a 
mind known to be at once timid and ca- 
pricious *• 

* It will be. observed on examining the imperial edicts, 
that the seventh of the moon, or twenty-ninth of August, 
is always considered in them the day fixed for the reoep- 
ti(Hi of the embassy; but a reference to the proceedings 
at Tong-chow shews that the Eoong-yay informed the 
Embassador that he was to have his public audience on 
the eighth of the moon, or the thirtieth of August 
The edict founded on Duke Ho^s report professes to be 
issued on the day of the arrival of the Embassadors at 
Hai-teen, and then proceeds to summon them to an au- 
dience on the seventh. If this edict was issued on the 
day of our arrival at Hdi-teen, the date is the seventh; 
but this is not reconcileable with the Vermillion edict, 
which alludes to the audience as being fixed for the day 
subsequent to our being brought from Tong-chow. The 
statement which the Emperor wishes to establish is, that 
he originally fixed the day of audience with the beUef that 
the Embassador had arrived before half past one o^dock 
on the sixth of the moon, or the twenty-eighth of August, 
thereby allowing sufficient time for the necessary pre- 
parations. The embarrassment would thus appear to have 
been caused by Ho not making an accurate report of the 
time of arrival at Hai-te^. At half past five o^dock, 
however, on the seventh of the moon, the Emperor ad* 
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22nd of January. — ^We arrived at Macaa 
this evening, after a pleasant passage. 

23rd. — Landed at Macao. No public 
notice was taken of the Embassador by 
the Portuguese authorities, in consequence, 
as was alleged, of the mourning for the 
death of the queen which had then, for tjie 
first time, been officially announced. 

The presence of a detachment of Chi- 
nese soldiers at the landing-place suf- 
ficiently proved that the Portuguese tenure 
of the island is rather that of a factory, 
than territorial. 

There is little to interest in Macao be- 
yond the first coup d'oeil^ which, from the 
European regularity and structure of the 
buildings, is striking when contrasted with 
the total want of effect in the cumbrously 
roofed temples and koong-kwans of the 
celestial empire. Some parts of the island 
present picturesque views and remarkaible 

mits himself to have been aware of the Embassador being 
still on the road, and is therefore not exonerated, even by 
his own statement, from the charge of unreasonably sum^ 
moning the Embassador to an immediate audience. This 
confirms the opinion expressed in the text that the Em- 
peror actually dispensed with the court dresses, as stated 
by Ho to Lord Amherst. 
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objects, particularly a temple on the south- 
west side, where all the grotesque features 
of Chinese scenery are comprised within a 
small compass ; buildings, rocks, and trees 
growing from the midst of the stone, 
justify the artificial combinations of their 
gardening and drawings. The garden in 
which the cave of Camoens is situated ap- 
peared to disadvantage, from its being 
much neglected by the present proprietor; 
it still, however, continues a pleasant re- 
treat. The cave, formed of a cleft, has 
been spoiled by a masonry abutment on 
one side. Camoens^ bust, ill executed, is 
placed within a grating resembling a meat- 
safe. 

A residence at Macao must be rendered 
disagreeable by the narrow limits to which 
Chinese jealousy has confined European 
excursions. This confinement is equally 
unpleasant and unnecessary, and would 
not have been submitted to by any other 
nation but the Portuguese. It is really 
distressing to see an authority calling itself 
European so degraded as that of the go- 
vernment and senate of Macao, If even 
they had the means^ I doubt whether they 
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would have the spirit to resent the increas- 
ing insults and encroachments of the Chi- 
nese ; in fact, the only activity ever dis- 
played by them is in undermining the in- 
terests of the ally and saviour of their 
mother country. The garrison consists 
entirely of black troops, officered, with the 
exception of a few principals, by half 
casts. The men are diminutive in stature, 
and seem to weigh little more than their 
arms and accoutrements. In architecture 
and size the churches, as in all catholic co- 
lonies, considerably exceed the other build- 
ings; they are not, however, sufficiently 
remarkable to deserve being visited. 

28th of January. — We left Macao, and 
soon after our embarkation a determina- 
tion was formed to visit iVIanilla. One 
general feeling of satisfaction, I believe, 
pervades all our minds on feeling that we 
are removed from even the waters of the 
celestial empire, and restored to the habits 
of independence and civihzation. 

Many have probably been disappointed 
with their journey through a country th at 
has, in my opinion, excited an undue de- 
gree of interest in Europe. Inferior by 
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many degrees to civilised Europe in all 
that constitutes the real greatness of a 
nation, China, has, however, appeared to 
me superior to the other countries of Asia * 
in the arts of government and the general 
aspect of society. 

Although I am not prepared to assert 
that the great principles bf justice and 
morality are better understood in China 
.than in Turkey and Persia, for these may 
be considered indigenous in the human 
mind, the laws are more generally known 
and more uniformly executed. Less is left 
to the caprice of the magistrate, and ap- 
peals to the supreme power are represented 
as less obstructed, and though tedious in 
bringing to issue, oftener attended with 
success -f-. 

The great chain of subordination, rising 

* I of course except the British possessions in India, 
where a modified introduction of the maxims of European 
government has necessarily meliorated the condition of 
the inhabitants. 

■f* I have heard an instance of a poor widow, who p^- 
severed for fourteen years in a series bf appeals against a 
▼iceroy, by whom her husband had been ill^dly deprived 
of life and property ; and it is said that she finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing the offender to justice before the su- 
p^me tribunal at Pekin« 
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from the peasant to the Emperor, and dis- 
played through the minute gradations of 
rank, must operate as a check upon arbi* 
trary rule in the delegates of the sovereign 
authority ; or at least the diflfused posses- 
sion of personal privileges affords, to a cer- 
tain extent, security against the sudden 
effects of caprice and injustice. Those 
examples of oppression, accompanied with 
infliction of barbarous punishment, which 
offend the eye and distress the feelings of 
the most hurried traveller in other Asiatic 
countries, are scarcely to be met with in 
China. The theory of government declares 
the law to be superior to all, and the prac- 
tice, however it may vary in particular in- 
stances, seldom ventures openly to violate 
the established principles of legislation. 

In the appeals frequently made through 
the medium of the imperial edicts to the 
judgment of the people, however false the 
statements, or illusory the motive assigned 
in these documents, we have sufiicient 
proofs that the Emperor does not consider 
himself, like the Shah-in-Shah of Persia^ 
wholly independent of public opinion; on 
the contrary, in seasons of national cala- 
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mity, or under circumstances of peculiar 
emergency, the Emperor feels called upon 
to guide the sentiments of his subjects by 
a solemn declaration of the causes that 
have produced, or the motives that have 
regulated his conduct. The edicts pro- 
mulgated respecting the dismissal of the 
embassy were instances of the prevalence 
of this practice, on an occasion where the 
comparative importance to the domestic 
interests of the empire did not seem to 
require the proceeding. 

The best criterion of the general diffu- 
sion of national prosperity will probably 
be found in the proportion which the 
middling order bears to the other classes 
of the community, and the nmnber of per- 
sons in all large villages and cities, who, 
from their dress and appearance, we might 
fairly say belonged to this description, is 
certainly considerable throughout those 
parts of China visited by the embassy, the 
northern being in all these respects inferior 
to the middle and southern provinces. 

Instances of poverty, and of extreme 
wretchedness, doubtless occurred in our 
progress. On me, however, who always 
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compared China with Turkey, Persia, and 
parts of India, and not with England, or 
even with continental Europe, an impres- 
sion was produced highly favourable to the 
comparative situation of the low;er orders; 
and of that degree of distress which might 
drive parents to infanticide there was no 
appearance, nor did any fact . of the de- 
scription come to my knowledge *. 

My impressions at different periods of 
our journey upon the subject of population 
have been already noticed, and the result 
is a firm conviction that the amount has 
been much overstated; the visible po-» 
pulation was not more than commensurate 
with the quantity of land under actual 
cultivation, while much land, capable of 
tillage, was left neglected; and with re- 
spect to the overwhelming crowds usually 
observed in the larger cities, when I con- 
sidered that these were drawn together by 
such an extraordinary spectacle as that of 
an European embassy, I was disposed to 

^ It is by no means my intention to deny the existence 
jof the practice, but to express some doubt of the asserted 
frequency. 

VOL. II P 
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infer that most capitals in Europe would 
present as numerous an assemblage. 

The frequency of considerable towns and 
large villages is the circumstance which to 
me both marked the comparative popula- 
tion and prosperity of China, in this point 
certainly surpassing even our own country ; 
but it is at the same time to be recollected 
that our journey passed through the great 
line of communication between the ex- 
treme provinces of the empire, and that 
consequently a different conclusion might 
arise from an examination of those pro- 
vinces occupying a less favourable situa- 
tion. 

I have been informed that the most ac- 
curate Chinese accounts state the amount 
of the population as considerably below 
two hundred millions, and there is no 
reason to suspect them of any intention 
to underrate a circumstance so materially 
connected with their national greatness*. 

* The municipal regulation existing throughout China, 
which requires that every householder should affix on the 
outside of his house, a list of the number and descriptipn 
of persons dwelling under his roof, ought to afford most 
accurate data in folming a census of the population. 
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Of the actual receipts * into the impe- 
rial treasury I was unable to obtain any 
information to be relied upon ; the finances 
are, however, represented as at present in 
a very deranged state -f-, and indeed the 
late rebellion, combined with the weak 
character of the reigning Emperor, seems 
to have given a shock to the whole fabric 
of government, from which it will not 
readily recover. 

If the discontent, probably still latent 
in the provinces, were roused into action 
by external attack, or encouraged by fo- 
reign assistance, a change in the dynasty 
would not be an improbable event. Chi- 
nese national feelings have not yet entirely 

* The revenues are stated by the missionaries to be 
derived from the soil, the customs on the foreign ani 
home trade, and from a capitation tax levied upon all 
persons between the ages of twenty and sixty. Much of 
the revenue is paid in kind, and the store-houses filled 
with articles for consumption in the palace form no in- 
considerable part of the. imperial property. The reve- 
nues on land'in China, as in India,^ are levied from the 
proprietor, and according to the quality of the soil. 

t To this may very naturally be attributed the in- 
tended return by sea from Tien-sing, and the short period 
assigned by the Emperor to the stay of the embassy, as 
both circumstances materially diminished the charge upon 
the imperial treasury. 

p2 
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subsided, and a real or false representatire 
of the Ming djnasty might be put forward, 
who would, if powerfully supported bj 
foreign aid, find adherents sufficient to 
expel the present unworthy possessors of 
this vast empire; but without such inter- 
ference no internal revolution is at present 
to be apprehended. 

The army of China, sufficient, I believe^ 
for purposes of police, would not, judging 
from the appearance on parade and state 
of discipline, present much resistance even 
to the irregular troops of Asia, and would 
certainly be quite unequal to cope with 
European armies : the genius, aspect, and 
habits of the people have been for ages, 
and still continue, most unwarlike, and 
China perhaps requires only to be invaded 
to be conquered. 

If foreign commerce is but little en- 
couraged in China, the principles of the 
home trade appear to be better under- 
stood, at least the villages were, with few 
exceptions, admirably well supplied with 
all the more immediate necessaries .and 
indeed comforts of life. Much arrange- 
ment must be required to secure a regular 
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supply of many of these articles brouglrt 
from the distant provinces, and although 
the extensive communication by water 
a£fords unusual facilities, the existence of 
the fact is a sufficient proof of the uniform 
and successful employment of a large 
capital, in tha most important object of 
national economy. 

The foreign relations of China are pro* 
bably more confined than those of any 
other country of the same extent to be 
met with in the history of the world. 
Domestic manners and daily habits are so 
intimately interwoven with the frame of 
Chinese polity, that the principle rigidly 
maintained by the government of discou- 
raging intercourse with foreigners, is neither 
so unreasonable nor so unnecessary as 
might at first sight be imagined. This 
great empire is no doubt held together by 
the force of moral similarity, produced by 
a series of n^inute observances, levelling 
both the better energies and evil passions 
of the people to a standard of unnatural 
uniformity ; the improvement or vitiation 
that might result from unrestricted com- 
munication with other nations would b6 
equally fatal to the stability of such a 
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system 9 and are consequently natural ob- 
jects of jealousy to the government. 

China, from its extent and the variety 
of its soil and productions, is independent 
of other countries for a supply of the 
necessaries, comforts, and almost luxuries 
of life; no adequate motive, therefore, 
exists for the encouragement of foreign 
relations directed to commercial purposes ; 
and as a state of repose, both external and 
interna], is most adapted to its political 
constitution, this is perhaps best secured 
by drawing a line of moral, as well as ter- 
ritorial demarcation, between its subjects 
and those of other nations. 

« 

The present intercourse between Rtissia 
and China is confined to a limited barter 
on the frontiers, and jt is the obvious po- 
licy of the latter to discourage any more 
intimate connection. I am inclined to 
believe that Chinese statesmen are alive 
to the possibility of Russia becoming a 
troublesome neighbour, as well by the 
exertion of her own resources as by stimu- 
lating the Tartar hordes in their mutual 
vicinity to incursions, if not to regular inva- 
sion : Without energy or activity to meet the 
danger should it actually take place, they 
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hope to prevent the occurrence, not by, a 
demonstration of strength, but by studious 
prevention of intercourse, and a conse- 
quent conceahnent of weakness. 

With other neighbouring Asiatic coun- 
tries, the relations of China are tributary, 
more or less strict, according to their re- 
spective proximity. With Thibet that of 
protection from a powerful disciple to a 
reUgious guide, and with Nepaul * that of 
a paramount to a distant feudatory, ever 
yeady in seasons of foreign danger to claim 
assistance; but when the pressure is re- 
moved, remiss, if not wholly neglecting the 
peformance of its duties. 

Although the connection between Great 
Britain and China has, in the latter years 
of its progress, been graced by two em- 
bassies from the crown, it must be deemed, 
in its relation to China, purely commercial. 

* The late war in Nepaul has thrown much light upon 
the connection between China and Nepaul, and the ad- 
vance of a {Chinese army within a few marches of the 
scene of our military operations in the latter country, fol- 
lowed by the friendly communications that were ex- 
changed between the governor-general and the Chinese 
commanders, suggest opinions respecting our political in- 
tercourse with the court of Pekin that may deserve con- 
sideration. 
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Considerations, however, of revenue, and 
the injury to the pubUc securities that 
must result on the failure of those funds 
derived by the East India Company from 
the profits of the trade, have given it no 
trifling degree of political importance to 
the general interests of the British empire^ 
The bfest mode of conducting the com* 
mercial intercourse has therefore deserved 
and obtained the attention of the au- 
thorities at home. It has been main- 
tained^ that the Chinese Hong, or body of 
security-merchants, can only be met by 
a correspondent system, and that conse- 
quently an open trade w^ould be ruinous, 
if not impracticable. The attempted ex- 
tortions of the local government are known 
to be so unremitting, that it has required 
the control over the whole British trade 
possessed by the supercargoes to produce 
any effectual resistance. It is the exclusive 
privilege of trading possessed by that great 
capitalist, the East India Company, which 
alone gives this control, and were British 
commerce at Canton allowed to take a 
natural aspect, it is asserted that individual 
interests would neither be capable, nor. 
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perhaps, be inclined to continue the same 
systematic i^pposition to uniform official 
encroachment and injustice : not only the 
trade of private British merchants, but 
even that of other European nations, and 
of the Americans, is said to be protected 
by the influence of the East India Com* 
pany ; and the serious defalcation of pro- 
vincial revenue, which must arise from the 
sudden stoppage of so large a portion of 
the commerce of the port, as that under 
the direct authority of the supercargoes, is 
the only security for the comparatively 
unmolested commercial intercourse now 
subsisting. 

These opinions have been supported by 
the . highest authority, and although a 
period may arrive when an attempt will 
be made to act on a contrary system, it 
would be useless at present to examine its 
practicability or expediency ; of the former 
doubts have been entertained, and the 
latter will be chiefly determined by the 
political and financial situation of our own 
country, at the time when the question 
may be agitated. 

It is impossible to reflect without some 
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mortification upon the result of the two 
British embassies to the court of Pekin ; 
both were undertaken for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining, if not additional pri- 
vileges, at least increased security for the 
trade : the failure of both has been com- 
plete ; in the latter instance, certainly ac- 
companied by circumstances of aggravated 
dissatisfaction. To the mode in which 
Lord Macartney's embassy was conducted, 
I am inclined to give the most decided ap- 
probation ; and whatever may have been 
my private opinion upon the particular 
question of compliance with the Chinese 
ceremonial, I am not disposed to maintain 
that any substantial advantage woidd have 
resulted from the mere reception of the 
embassy, nor to consider, that the general 
expediency of the measure itself has been 
affected by the course of resistance adopted, 
in deference to undoubted talent, and great 
local experience. 

Royal embassies, avowedly compli- 
mentary, but really directed to com- 
mercial objects, are perhaps, in them*^ 
selves, somewhat anomalous, and are cer- 
tainly very opposite, riot only to Chinese 
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feelings, but even to those of all Eastern 
nations; among whom trade, although 
fostered as a source of revenue, is never 
reputed honourable. If, therefore, it still 
be deemed adviseable to assist our com- 
merce by political intercourse, we must 
look to that part of our empire where 
something Uke territorial proximity exists. 
The intimate connection that must hence* 
forward be maintained between our pos- 
sessions in Hindostan and Nepaul, point 
out the supreme government of Bengal as 
the medium of that intercourse : there the 
representative of armed power will encoun* 
ter its fellow ; and if ever impression is to 
be produced at Pekin, it must be from an 
intimate knowledge of our political and 
military strength, rather than from the gra- 
tification produced in the Emperor^s mind 
by the reception of an embassy on Chinese 
terms, or the moral effect of justifiable re- 
sistance, terminating in rejection *. 

 A comparison of dates will shew, that the advance of 
the Chinese army to the Nepatdese frontier had actually 
taken place while the embassy was either approaching, ot 
in the immediate vicimty of the court of Pekin. If the 
tide ^ven in the Indian accounts to the principal Chinese 
officer employed on that occasion be correct, his rank was 
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Religion in China, although addressed 
in all directions to the eye, did not appear 
to have much influence upon the under- 
standing or passions of the people. It has 
all the looseness and variety, with less of 
the solemnity and decency^ of ancient Po- 
lytheism. Their temples are applied to so 
many purposes, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine how any degree of sanctity can be 
attached either to the dwellings or persons 
of their deities. The influence of supersti* 
tion is, however, general and extensive ; it 
is displayed in acts of divination, and in 
propitiatory offerings to local or patron 
deities. Its observances belong rather to 
the daily manners than to the moral con- 
duct of the people. The chief difficulty 
which I should think Christianity would 

that of minister. It is, therefore, impossihle to suppose 
the Emperor or his ministers unaisquainted with so im- 
portant an event. The silence observed relating to the 
war must consequently be attributed dther to design, or to . 
4in ignorance of the identity of our European and Indian 
empire. My information upon the facts relating to Ne- 
paul was obtained, on my return, at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but the expediency of placing our political inter* 
course with China in the hands of the Supreme Govern- * 
ment had suggested itself to my mind at a much earlier 
period. • 
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find to diffusion in China, would be the 
impossibility of exciting that degree of 
interest essential to its effectual and per- 
manent establishment. 

Mj personal intercourse with the higher 
classes in China was so strictly 'compli- 
mentary and official, conducted too through 
the medium of an interpreter, that I had 
no means of arriving at a general conclu- 
sion respecting their moral or intellectual 
qualities; their manners, like those of 
other Asiatics, were rather ceremonious 
than polished, and their mode of conduct- 
ing public business was only remarkable 
for great caution, indefatigable lying, and 
a' strict adherence to the instructions of 
their superiors *• I have already remarked 
the habitual cheerfulness of the lower 

* The indecorous publicity given by the Mandarins to 
thrir discusidons with Lord Amherst was truly remark- 
able; the attendants were generally present, and ques- 
tions involving the respective pretensions were discussed 
before them.^ This may have arisen either from a dread 
on the part of the Mandarins, that suitable privacy might 
give rise to suspicions of improper intercourse, or from 
thdr application of the great principle of Chinese policy, 
which affects to treat all affairs relating to foreigners as 
too insignificant to deserve the ordinary forms of serious 
o(Hteideratioii. 
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orders, and the result of my observation 
has been to establish a favourable opinion 
of their habits and general conduct. 

My acquaintance with the Chinese lan- 
guage does not extend beyond a few of 
the most common vocables and phrases; 
of its literary merits I can therefore, from 
my own knowledge, offer no opinion. For 
colloquialpurposes, it did not appear to me 
of difficult acquisition ; but the frequent 
recurrence, by the Chinese themselves, to 
the formation of the character, in order to 
fix the meaning of particular words, proves 
it to be deficient in celerity and clearness 
of oral expression. 

I have now exhausted my recollections 
respecting China and its inhabitants ; and 
have only to ask myself, whether, omitting 
considerations of oflficial employment, my 
anticipations have been bome out by what 
I have experienced? The question is readily 
answered in the affirmative : curiosity was 
soon satiated and destroyed by the moral, 
political, and even local uniformity; for 
whether plains or mountains, the scene in 
China retains the same aspect for such an 
extent, that the eye is perhaps as much 
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wearied with the continuance of subUmity 
as of levehiess. Were it not therefore for 
the trifling gratification arising from being 
one of the few Europeans who have visited 
the interior of China, I should consider the 
time that has elapsed as wholly without 
return. I have neither experienced the 
refinement and comforts of civilized life, 
nor the wild interest of most semi-barba- 
rous countries, but have found my own 
riiind and spirits influenced, by the sur- 
rounding atmosphere of dulness and con- 
straint. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Arrival at Manilla — Conduct of governor — Description 
of Manilla — Visit to Los Bagnos — Greneral remarks 
on state of the colony — Departure — Shipwreck in the 
Straits of Gaspar — Pulo Leat — The Embassador pro- 
ceeds to Batavia in the barge — Tedious passage — 
Arrival in Batavia roads — Dispatch of the Company'^s 
cruiser, Temate, and merchant ship, Princess Char- 
lotte — Author'^s return to Pulo Leat — Occurrences 
there — Captain and crew leave the island — Arrival at 
Batavia roads — Further observations upon Java — De- 
parture from Batavia in the ship Caesar — Arrival at 
the Cape — Journey of the governor into the interior — 
Caffires — Remarks upon the colony — St. Helena — 
Interview with Bonaparte — Observations upon his ap- 
pearance, manners, and situation — ^Leave St Helena — 
Anchor at Spithead. 

Monday*, 3d of February. — ^Arrived at 
Manilla. From a local difference in the 
calendar, this day proved to be Sunday 
with the Spaniards. The acting governor, 

* This difference arises fix^m the Spaniards, in their 
voyage from Europe to South America, steering, a west- 
erly course, and thereby losing time; while other nations, 
in proceeding to Manilla, take an easterly direction, and 
thereby gain. 
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Don Fernando Mariana Eolgeras, on hear- 
ing of the Embassader's arrival, dispatched 
his state barge, with an officer, to conduct 
him on shore; his Excellency had, how- 
ever, previously left the ship, incognito, 
and did not putlicly land till the follow- 
ing day; having waited to communicate 
with Mr. Stephenson, the only English re- 
sident in the colony^ who only then re- 
turned from his country seat, at Teeralta, 
about thirty miles from Manilla. The go- 
vernor was remarkably civil, and during 
our short stay shewed that he really felt 
what he expressed, great regard for the 
English nation. 

The Bay of Manilla is exceedingly fine, 
but the appearance of the town itself, from 
the ships, disappointed me. Corregidor 
Island, and the fort and buildings of Ca- 
vita, are striking objects. On landing, the 
scene had at least the merit of being un- 
like any we had yet seen. The projecting 
balconies, and the oyster-shell windows of 
the houses, are the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances; the churches are large and 
rather handsome edifices. In the cathe-^ 
dral we saw some fine church plate ; among 

VOL. JI. Q 
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the rest^ a pix formed of valuable dia- 
monds. 

That the colony was Spanish sufficiently 
appeared from the swarms of monks of all 
ages and colours, in the streets. My per- 
sonal observation does not allow me to 
pronounce respecting the state of informa- 
tion amongst the clergy. I have been 
told that learning is confined to the monks^ 
and that the parochial clergy, as they are 
generally natives, scarcely surpass their 
flocks in knowledge. The archbishop, to 
whom the Embassador paid a visit, was a 
good-natured old man, who appeared to 
take considerable interest in European 
politics; it was impossible to convince him 
that the English had not been accessary 
to the escape of Buonaparte from Elba. 
Though wretchedly poor and ignorant, the 
parochial clergy have, from the natural in- 
fluence of superstition, and from their con- 
stant residence, great influence amongst 
the lower orders, and the government find 
it theii^ interest to conciliate them. Much 
credit is due to the Spaniards for the esta- 
blishment of schools throughout the co- 
lony, and their unremitting exertion to 
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preserve and propagate Christianity by 
this best of all possible means, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

A tropical climate might perhaps have 
relaxed the Spanish gravity; but I must 
confess, that my previous notions had not 
led me to expect the boisterous mirth, 
which prevailed at the governor's tablei 
among the Spanish gentlemen during din- 
ner. Although wanting in decorum, the 
scene was not unpleasant, as the noise 
arose entirely from an overflow of hilarity. 
In the evening we had Spanish dances, 
and some singing, accompanied on the 
guitar. The natives of Manilla are pas- 
sionately fond of music and dancing, and 
in both they blend their own with European 
taste. 

On the 6th of February we made an ex- 
cursion across the Bahia lake to the village 
of Los Bagnos, where are some warm 
baths, celebrated for the high natural tem<- 
perature of the water. We breakfasted at 
the monastery of Tegaee, at the entrance 
of the lake. The banks of the river were 
exceedingly beautiful, from the rich ver- 
dure and fine trees. Our host of the mo- 

q2 
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nastery was a Dominican friar, civil and 
well informed : he was in intimate and re- 
gular correspondence with the missionaries 
at Macao, and from them had received 
translations of the imperial edicts, and to- 
lerably accurate accounts of the proceed^ 
ings of the embassy ; he, of course, repro- 
bated the arrogance and rudeness of the 
Emperor, and gave the Embassador much 
credit for temper and moderation. I was 
surprised by his appearing acquainted with 
the contents of the Princ^ Regent^s letter, 
as a translation of it only remained a few 
hours in the hands of Kwang and Soo, and 
there was no reason to believe that it had 
been made public. 

The extent and troubled state of the 
waters of the Bahia lake would justify its 
being considered an inland sea; at least 
upon some of us the motion produced all 
the effects of sea sickness. Its breadth is 
said to be thirty miles, and the circum- 
ference thirty-five leagues. In parts it is 
bounded by mountains, and is certainly a 
magnificent object in the general scenery 
of Luconia. Iios Bagnos is a ppor village, 
and is remarkable only from the hot 
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Springs flowing into the lake. The high- 
est temperature of the water was 186 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. 

Our host might be considered a fair 
specimen of the parochial clergy : the na- 
tive features predominated in his counte- 
nance, and his learning did not exceed the 
bare repetition of the prayers in Latin. I 
suspect that his mode of living was little 
superior to the other inhabitants of the 
village. In the evening one of the Spanish 
gentlemen procured us the amusement of 
a native dance. The style of dancing was 
not unlike that of India, with, however, 
more animation and expression. The dances 
were pantomimic, exhibiting the progress 
of a courtship, from early coyness and dif* 
ficulty to final success. The girls were 
not unacquainted with European dances ; 
one of them danced the minuet de la cour^ 
and, considering that the scene was in a 
bamboo hut, in the midst of a sequestered 
Luconian village, the circumstance was 
not without interest. Those who danced 
were all natives of the village, and were 
guarded by the jealous attendance of their 
lovers, whose long knives, seen under their 
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clothes, warned us that they were prepared 
to assert their prior rights. 

Near the village the banks of the lake 
were highly picturesque; the rising grounds 
were covered to their summits with fine 
trees, and the woods had the peculiarity 
of extending a considerable distance into 
the water, where the trees seemed to ve- 
getate by the support they derived from 
each other : the surface was covered with 
great variety of beautiful water plants. I 
returned part of the way from the monas- 
tery on horseback, and passed over a 
countfy which reminded me of the wilds 
of Anatolia. The huts of the peasants in 
the villages near Manilla are universally 
raised some feet from the ground, to guard 
against the damps. Taggal is the jiative 
language, and I fancied that I could trace 
in it some Arabic words. 

This colony is at present a burthen to 
the mother country, and annual importa- 
tions of specie are required from New 
Spain to defray the civil and military 
charges. I was informed by an intelligent 
Spanish gentleman, that the military esta- 
blishment, though not efficient in the de- 
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scriptioQ of force, was excessive in point 
of numbers, and that there are too many 
officers to allow of their being adequately 
paid. The garrison is entirely composed 
of natives, well armed, and, as far as 
parade appearance goes, well disciplined. 
The Luconians are naturally brave and 
desperate, and might be depended upon* 
Twelve thousand men is stated to be the 
amount of the armed force distributed 
through the island; amongst these is a 
corps of archers, employed in night attacks 
against the few unsubdued native tribes, 
who sometimes molest the more peaceable 
inhabitants of the lower country. 

Monopolies of tobacco and other arti- 
cles, together with a tax on spirituous 
liquors, are the principal sources of reve- 
nue to government: the land rent is so 
trifling as scarcely to stimulate the tenant 
to continued industry. The trade of the 
Philippine Company is confined to the two 
annual register ships, and the general com- 
merce is in the hands of the English, Ame- 
ricans, and Portuguese. Manilla is the 
natural emporium of trade between India, 
Ghina, and the New World, and in the 
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possession of a more enlightened nation, 
would be the seat of commercial wealth 
and activity. The soil is adapted to all 
the productions of India : cotton might be 
grown there to any extent, and the conti- 
guity would enable the exporters to supply 
the Chinese market at a cheaper rate than 
their competitors. The coffee is excellent 
in quahty, and of easy cultivation. Piece 
goods are the principal import from India; 
the return is in specie. I have no doubt 
that a much larger revenue might be raised, 
as in India, from the land, not only to the 
great relief of the finances, but even to the 
benefit of the mass of the population, who 
want the stimulus of necessity to produce 
exertion. The only extensive manufactures 
that came within my knowledge were those 
of segars, or rolled tobacco, and a sort of 
transparent cloth, worn by the natives as 
shirts. Very hjandsome gold chains are 
also made here, chiefly by women ; indeed 
the workmanship is so delicate, that it 
seems to require female fingers for the 
execution. 

Some loose reports gave us reason to 
suppose that the spirit of independency 
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had been partially excited among the co- 
lonists by the example of Spanish America, 
and that they only waited the result to 
manifest it in open revolt. The popular 
character of Don Folgeras, the acting go- 
vernor, will, if he is confirmed, prove a 
security for the present to the mother 
country. Under any circumstances, 
however, I should much doubt the pos- 
sibility of the colonists establishing an 
independent government: the number 
capable from their acquirements and 
energy to conduct such an enterprise is 
too small to insure more than temporary 
success, and certainly quite inadequate 
to give a permanent consistency to their 
measures. 

Manilla, though in general considered 
healthy, is subject to visitations of epide- 
mical diseases, very extensive and rapid in 
their effect; from one of these the island 
was just recovering when we arrived. The 
houses of the better classes are large, and 
well adapted for the climate; and the 
oyster-shell windows, if they give less light 
than glass, are better defences against the 
heat and glare of the sun. 
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The recent mutability of governments 
in Europe was well marked by the unoc- 
cupied pediment in the principal square, 
which we were told was intended for the 
statue of whoever might be the sovereign 
of Spain : those who answered our ques- 
tions did not seem quite convinced of the 
stability of Ferdinand's authority. 

We left Manilla on the 9th of February, 
and enjoyed our usual good fortune till we 
reached the Straits of Gaspar, leading into 
what may be called the Java sea. 

Upon entering these Straits on the 18th 
of February, about seven o'clock in the 
morning, the ship struck, while steering 
the course laid down in the most approved 
charts, on a sunken rock, three miles dis- 
tant from the nearest point of Pulo Leat, 
or Middle Island, between which and 
Banca the Straits are formed. The fete 
of the ship was soon decided; the rock 
had so completely penetrated the bottom, 
that no possibility existed of saving her. 
Immediately aware of the extent of the 
calamity. Captain Maxwell, with a degree 
of self-possession never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it, - issued the neces- 
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sary orders for hoisting out the boats. In 
the two first the Embassador, the gentle- 
men of the embassy, and the suite, pro- 
ceeded to the island, where, after some 
search, they found terra firma, and were 
enabled to land; for although the island 
appeared a mass of wood from the ship, 
and consequently gave a prospect of im- 
mediate facihties for disembarkation, in 
most places the trees extended some dii5=^ 
tance into the sea, and at low water their 
roots only were left perfectly bare. A spot 
clearer than the rest was at length disco- 
vered, and, with a little exertion, was made 
capable of receiving the baggage and stores 
as they were brought on shore. 

The water gained so fast upon the lower 
works of the ship, that it required the most 
unremitting exertions of the captain, of- 
ficers, and men, to save the property that 
had escaped the first influx of the sea after 
the ship struck; these exertions were, 
however, made with a degree of success 
not to have been expected ; no relaxation 
of this severe labour took place during the 
night, the captain continuing on board to 
superintend the whole. A raft had been 
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constructed in the course of the day, upon 
which the provisions, Uquors, and water 
that had been preserved, were sent on 
shore ; of the first and the la&t but a small 
quantity remained, from the ship having 
almost immediately been filled below tfee 
lower deck with water; indeed I believe 
not more than three casks were saved. 

19th of February. — Captain Maxwell 
came on shore in the morning, and after 
consulting with Lord Amherst, it was de- 
termined that his Excellency and the gen- 
tlemen of the embassy should proceed 
without delay to Batavia in the barge with 
a picked crew, commanded by the junior 
Lieutenant, Mr. Hoppner: one of the 
cutters was also prepared to accompany 
the barge, as a security against the possi- 
bility of attack or accident. Mr. Mkyne, 
the master, was on board the latter to na- 
vigate the boats. At this season there 
was no probability of the passage to Ba- 
tavia exceeding sixty hours, the distance 
being only one hundred and ninety-seven 
miles, and the wind almost certainly fa- 
vourable ; the inconvenience to which the 
Embassador would be subjected was, con- 
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sequently, very limited in duration, and 
much additional expedition in the dis- 
patch of relief might be expected from his 
personal exertions at Batavia. The stock 
of liquors and provisions, which it was pos- 
sible to furnish to the boats, was neces- 
sarily small, sufficient, on very short al- 
lowance, to support existence for four 
days ; only six gallons of water were put 
on board for both boats. 

The boats left the island on the evening 
of the 19th, and on the 20th were for- 
tunately visited by a heavy fall of rain, 
which not only replenished the original 
stock, but gave a supply bf water for 
another day. The weather, with the ex- 
ception of a single squall, .was . moderate, 
in fact too. mfich 9o,:as it obliged us to use 
our oars more than our sails. 

. After what may be considered a tedious 
passage, the boats made Carawang Point 
on the evening of the 22d, to the great 
joy of all on board, and to the relief of 
the crews, who were beginning to gink 
under the continued exertion of rowing, 
and the privations to which all were equally 
subjected. Jt was judged advisable by 
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Mr. Mayne, the master, to come-to for 
the night, as well to rest the men, as from 
a consideration that little advantage could 
be derived from reaching the roads before 
daylight. During the night, one of the 
sailors suffered from temporary delirium, 
caused, no doubt, by a want of sufficient 
fluid ; aggravated, however, by large 
draughts of salt water, from which no 
injunctions or entreaties could induce some 
of the crew to desist. All the provisions 
and liquors were distributed, during the 
passage, with the most scrupulous equality ; 
if ever a difference was made, it was in 
favour of the men. Messrs. Hoppner and 
Cooke, officers of the ship, and some of the 
gentlemen, occasionally relieved the men 
at the oars ; and, on the whole, it may be 
said, that as the danger and difficulty were 
common, the privations and fatigues were 
not less so. 

The boats had advanced but a short 
distance towards the roads on the morning 
of the 23d, when one of the sailors belong- 
ing to the barge, in washing his face ovet 
the side of the boat, discovered that the 
>vater was fresh. The discovery soon be- 
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came general, and, although the circum- 
stance was much inferior, the exultation 
of all on board almost equalled that of the 
Ten thousand on catching the first glimpse 
of the sea ; for the conscious proximity to 
Batavia had not carried such complete 
conviction of the termination of our trou- 
bles, as the unexpected abundance of 
fresh water. It was soon ascertained that 
we were opposite the mouth of a river, and 
that the flowing in of the stream freshened 
the water for a certain distance. The 
sailors pulled with renewed vigour, and we 
got alongside the Princess Charlotte, an 
English merchant ship, soon after ten 
o'clock. 

Letters were immediately sent by his 
Excellency to the Dutch Governor and to 
Mr. Fen^all, Avhom, with the other British 
commissioners, we were fortunate enough 
still to find on the island. All parties were 
alike zealous to afford every assistance to 
those who had arrived, and to send relief 
to the larger body that had remained on 
the island. The East India Company's 
cruiser, Ternate, was luckily in the roads, 
and that vessel, together with the Princess 
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Charlotte, were got ready for sea by the 
next morning, when they sailed for the 
island. The sincere friendship I felt for 
Captain Maxwell, and my regard for the 
officers of the Alceste generally, had led 
me to promise, on leaving the island, that 
I would return with the first succours, and 
I was happy to have an early opportunity 
of redeeming my pledge, by embarking on 
board the Ternate. 

This vessel, owing to the skill and unre- 
mitting attention of Captain Davison, suc- 
ceeded in reaching an anchorage twelve 
miles distant from the nearest point of 
Pulo Leat, or Middle Island, on the 3d of 
March. The Ternate was unable to ap- 
proach nearer, from the strength of the 
current rendering it impracticable to work 
against the wind, then also unfavourable. 
On coming to an anchor we observed a 
fleet of Malay prows, or pirate boats, off 
the extremity of the island, in the act of 
precipitately getting under weigh, evi- 
dently alarmed by our arrival ; the circum- 
stance increased our anxiet}^ for the situa- 
tion of our companions, whose discomfort, 
if not sufferings, must have been aggra- 
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vated by the presence of a barbarous 
enemy. 

Indeed, under every view of the case, it 
was impossible not to feel the most serious 
apprehensions as to what might be their 
actual condition. When we left them their 
whole stock of provisions did not exceed 
one week at full allowance ; only two casks 
of water had been saved, and though on 
digging to the depth of twelve feet a pro- 
spect existed of obtaining water by fur- 
ther perseverance, it had not then actually 
been realized, much less its quality ascer- 
tained. Should sickness have appeared 
amongst them, the total want of comfort, 
or even protection from the inclemency of 
the weather, combined with the deficiency 
of medical stores, must have rendered its 
progress most destructive. Fourteen days 
had now elapsed, and the evils under which 
they were likely to suffer were certain to 
increase in intensity from the *mere daily 
continuance. The firmness and command*- 
ing character of Captain Maxwell were 
sufficient security for the maintenance of 
discipline, bpt even upon this head it was 
difficult to be wholly without alarm. 

VOL. !!• R 
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Soon after sunset our anxiety was re-* 
lieved by the arrival of one of the ship^a 
boats with Messrs. Sykes and Abbot on 
board ; from them we learnt that water 
had been procured from two wells, in suf- 
ficient quantity for the general consump- 
tion. Only one casualty had occurred, 
and that too in the person of a marine, 
who had landed in a state of hopeless de- 
bility. The Malay prows had made their 
appearance on the 22d of February, and 
had been daily increasing in numbers. 
The first lieutenant and a detachment of 
the crew had, in consequence of their ap- 
proach, been obliged to abandon the wreck, 
and another raft that had been constructed. 
The pirates had subsequently set fire to the 
vessel, Avhich had burnt to the water's edge. 
Supplies of provisions, liquors, and arms, 
had, however, been obtained from it. The 
creek, where the boats of the ship were 
laid up, had been completely blockaded 
by the prows, sixty in number, carrying 
from eight to twelve men each, until the 
appearance of the Ternate, when they had 
all hastened away. Mr. Hay, the second 
lieutenant, with two ship's boats, had pur- 
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sued two of the Malay boats, with oixe of 
which he came up, and after a desperate 
resistance on the part of the pirates, had 
succeeded in sinking it : three of the Ma- 
lays had been killed, and two severely 
wounded and taken prisoners. 

Captain Maxwell had carried the inten- 
tion, which he had expressed before our de- 
parture for Batavia into effect, of establish- 
ing himself on the top of a hill near the land* 
ing place: by cutting down trees and clear- 
ing the underwood an open space had been 
obtained sufficient for the accommodation 
of the crew, and the reception of the stores 
and baggage; the trees and underwood 
cut down had furnished materials for de- 
fences, capable of resisting sudden attack 
from an enemy unprovided with artillery ; 
platforms had been erected at the nipst 
commanding points, and a terre pleine of 
some yards extent had been formed imme- 
diately without the defences to prevent 
surprise ; some hundred rounds of ball 
cartridge had been made up and distri- 
buted to the men with the small arms : 
pikes, however, some of bamboo with the 
ends pointed aiid hardened in the fire, 

R 2 
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were the weapons of the majority. None 
had been exempted from their share of 
guard-duty, nor had the slightest want of 
inclination been manifested : in fact the 
wise arrangements and personal character 
of Captain Maxwell, while they had really 
given security, had inspired proportionate 
confidence; and it might safely be asserted, 
that an attack from the Malays was rather 
wished for than feared. 

On the evening preceding the arrival of 
the Ternate, Captain Maxwell had ad- 
dressed the men upon their actual situa- 
tion, the dangers of which he did not en- 
deavour to conceal, but at the same time 
he pointed out the best means of averting 
them, and inculcated the necessity of union, 
steadiness, and discipline. His address 
was received with three cheers, which were 
repeated by the detachment on guard over 
the boats, and every heart and hand felt 
nerved to " do or die." The appearance 
of the Ternate, however, prevented this 
desperate trial of their courage being made. 
We may attribute the precipitate retreat 
of the Malays to their habitual dread of a 
square-rigged vessel, and their not consi- 
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Bering the actual circumstances of the 
case, which rendered the Ternate almost 
useless for the purposes of assisting the 
party on shore, the anchorage being too 
distant to allow of any effective co-opera- 
tion. 

A carronade and some ammunition were 
sent on the night of the fourth of March 
from the Ternate, and soon after Mr. 
Hoppner and myself went on shore in the 
boat of the Alceste that had returned from 
Batavia with the ship. We had a very 
tedious passage, the current setting us on 
a reef which we were compelled to make 
a long circuit to avoid ; the first post was 
on a rock a short distance from the creeki 
Commanding a view of the strait, where a 
midshipman was stationed; the next on 
another rock close to the creek ; a sentry 
was also posted at the landing-place. 

My expectations of thie security of the 
position were more than realized when I 
ascended the hill ; the defences were only 
pervious to a spear, and the entrances were 
of such difficult access and so commanded, 
that many an assailant must have fallen 
before the object could be effected. I shall 
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long recollect the cheer with which I was 
received on reaching the summit, and I 
most heartily rejoice in having been thus 
accidentally connected with the liberation 
of so many persons^ from a very alkrming 
situation. 

Notwithstanding the quantity of sur- 
rounding wood, the air on the top of the 
hill was cool and pleasant; its salubrity 
had been sufficiently proved by the good 
health of the crew, under circumstances of 
cpntinued exposure. I have seldom seen 
larger trees than those overshadowing the 
garrison of Providence Hill, as the spot 
had been well named by Captain Maxwell. 
The scene was in itself picturesque, and 
derived a moral and superior interest from 
the events with which it was then, and 
will ever be associated in the recollection 
of all who beheld it 

Participation of privation, and equal 
distribution of comfort, had lightened the 
weight of suffering to all ; and I found the 
universal sentiment to be an enthusiastic 
admiration of the temper, energy, and ar- 
rangements of Captain Maxwell. No man 
ever gained more in the estimation of his 
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comrades by gallantry in action, than he 
had done by his conduct on this trying 
occasion : his look was confidence, and his 
orders were felt to be security. 

The next .and part of the following day 
were employed in embarking the crew and 
remaining stores on board the Ternate* 
We sailed in the afternoon of the seventh, 
and reached Batavia on the evening of the 
ninth. The state of the weather was such 
as to enable the boats of the Alceste, with 
their crews on board, to keep way with 
the ship, which was extremely fortunate^ 
as the size of the Ternate would scarcely 
have allowed the men room to stand on 
her decks : in fact it was scarcely to have 
been expected that the object could have 
been effected by so small a vessel, and 
much praise is due to Captain Davison for 
the active spirit of accommodation which 
he uniformly displayed. 

The Princess Charlotte, from inferiority 
of sailing and other adverse circumstances, 
did not reach the Straits of Caspar till the 
seventeenth, and was obliged to come*to 
at a much greater distance from the island 
than the Ternate had done. The barge of 
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the Alceste, with, Mr. Mayne,,Mr. Blair, 
and Mr, Marrige, the accountant of the 
embassy^ on board, Avas unable to effect a 
landing, having been pursued by three 
large pirate boats, and only saved by a 
sudden squall, which the Malays did not 
think fit to encounter, from fear of being 
blown to a distance from the land. 

Piracy is Avell suited to the wild and 
desperate character of the Malays, and it 
may be considered their national profes- 
sion : in its successes and even its dangers 
they find pleasure and occupation: like 
all other pirates, they make slaves of the 
few prisoners they retain, and only release 
them on an adequate ransom. Their 
cruelty is not without some probability 
attributed to the example of the Dutch, 
who have been occasionally guilty of acts 
of barbarity towards Malay pirates, at 
which human nature shudders. The pi- 
rates have recently much improved in the 
arts of war; guns are cast, and pow- 
der manufactured by them. With profes- 
sional desperation, they never expect, and 
seldom give quarter; and their courage, 
though ill-directed, often excites the ad-? 
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miration of their opponents. Their usual 
weapons are swords, spears, and the na- 
tional kris ; the larger boats carry a swivel 
of small calibre, which I apprehend they 
use rather in retreat than attack. It is 
supposed that the most notorious pirates 
amongst them have connexions with Ba- 
tavia, and other European settlements, 
where they often dispose of their plunder 
under the peaceful disguise of fishing or 
trading vessels. 

13th of April. — I added but little to 
the information before collected respect- 
ing Java; although I cannot say that 
my opportunities have been fewer — but 
amusement has this time • been my object 
rather than instruction. The Dutch com- 
missioners profess an intention of main-* 
taining the system of administration intro- 
duced by Mr. RafEles ; their conduct, how- 
ever, on a recent occasion, in appearing to 
sanction by promotion the proceedings of 
an officer who commanded and superin- 
tended the massacre in cold blood of four 
hundred insurgent prisoners, breathes a 
very different spirit from that of their pre- 
decessors in .the government. Let us, 
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however, hope that this will be a solitary 
exception to those principles of political 
wisdom and humanity which would rather 
seek to reclaim than to exterminate deluded 
peasants, more especially when deprived 
of the power, and in all probability of the 
disposition, to resist. 

The British government found the co- 
lony of Java in the decrepitude of age, and 
has restored it in the incipient vigour of 
youth. An impulse has been given to the 
agriculture of the island, which, while it 
secures a fair proportion of revenue to the 
government, will, if accompanied by faci- 
lities to a free export of the produce, ren- 
der Java the emporium of Eastern com- 
merce. Already the wise regulation of 
making Batavia a free port has crowded 
the roads with the ships of all nations. 
Vessels from the Gulf of Leo-tung and St. 
Lawrence here meet to carry back to their 
respective countries the various produc- 
tions of the island ; and it is not too much 
to assert that the European power possess- 
ing Java may at its own doors carry on the 
trade of both India and China. The policy 
of our Indian government, not unwisely at 
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the time, discouraged the trade of the 
Americans by duties almost amounting to 
prohibition. A material alteration of cir- 
cumstances has, in my opinion, been pro- 
duced by the restoration of Java: it is 
now our interest to keep down the growth 
of a resident commercial power in the 
East, by aflFording every encouragenient 
to foreign trade in our own possessions. 
The deficiency of Dutch capital must ren- 
der their merchants for some time but the 
factors of other nations, I might say of 
Great Britain ; of this the continued re- 
sidence of English merchants in the colony 
is a sufficient proof ; but such a state of 
things will not last, because it is not na- 
tural. Capital, as it accumulates in the 
Netherlands, will find its way to Java; 
colonial capital will also increase, and 
ultimately the Dutch will attain their 
proper situation of exporters, as well as 
growers of their own produce. They will, 
however, only secure their fair proportion 
of oriental commerce, unless we check our 
own commercial energies by unwise muhi- 
eipal and fiscal regulations. Let the trade 
of India be really a free trade to all &a- 
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tioDS, and let the superior share of Great 
Britam only arise from the superiority of 
the capital and enterprise of her merchants* 
The remains of the Hindoo religion in 
Java are so striking, that they have na-. 
turally attracted the attention of those 
amongst our countrymen whose official 
situation brought them into their vicinity, 
and whose talents and inclination led them 
to investigate those interesting monuments 
of a better age of the island. Boodh, the 
celebrated Hindoo sectary, was the spi- 
ritual guide of the Javanese; and the 
decay of the public and private prosperity 
of the nation seems to have been coeval 
with the introduction of the Mahometan 
faith. Centuries have been passing away 
while Java, like the rest of Asia, has been 
sinking from lethargy, or perishing more 
rapidly from acute political diseases. I 
have heard that Buonaparte once said that 
a man was wanted in the East ; a man, in- 
deed, or a spirit, has been long wanting to 
rescue so much of the fair face of nature, 
and so large a portion of our species, from 
the united oppression of despotism, igno^ 
ranee, and superstition : but the evils are 
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truly inveterate; and it is easier to wish 
for, than to point out the means of ame- 
lioration. Scrupulous obserrance of cere- 
mony, as it has been the pride, has also * 
been the great object of attention to ori- 
ental, nations. The Javanese, by the use 
of three distinct languages according to 
the rank of the persons, have rendered 
themselves ridiculously conspicuous upon 
this point: the languages have been de- 
scribed to me as possessing nothing in 
common, not even the simple parts of 
speech. In the court, or higher language, 
Sanscrit derivatives are frequent, as they 
must necessarily be in all works of litera- 
ture : science and religion having been 
introduced among them from the same 
quarter. 

His Excellency and Captain Maxwell 
having deemed it advisable to combine the 
conveyance of the embassy with that of 
the officers and crew of the Alceste to 
England, the ship Csesar was taken up for 
those purposes, and all the necessary ar- 
rangements being completed, we sailed 
from Batavia roads on the morning of the 
12th of April, not without regret on my 
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part, for I had received much kindness 
from individuals in Java, whose friendship, 
though quickly given, is not the less dearly 
prized, nor will be the less lastingly retained. 

We anchored in Simon^s Bay on the 27th 
of May, having made the voyage from Ba- 
tavia roads in forty-five days. 

The governor, Lord Charles Somerset, 
had not long returned from a journey to 
the frontier of the colony, whither he had 
proceeded on a tour of general inspection, 
but principally for the purpose of having 
an interview with the chief of the Caffre 
tribes immediately on our borders : in this 
objejct he succeeded. Some alarm was at 
first excited among the CafFres by the ap- 
proach of the governor, but this feeling 
soon yielded to representation, and to a 
conviction of the friendliness of his inten- 
tion ; and the interview terminated in a 
manner highly satisfactory to both parties. 

The English gentlemen were particularly 
struck with the ease and comparative ele- 
gance of the chieftain's manner ; he seized 
with facility the ideas of others, and pos- 
sessed a ready and copious elocution, fully 
adequate to the expression of his own. 
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This description confirmed an opinion, 
which my intercourse with the wild tribes 
of Asia has suggested, that vulgarity and 
embarrassment of manner belong to an 
advanced state of civihzation, where the 
difference of education, dress, and general 
modes of life, produce a consciousness of 
inferiority among the lower orders, which 
diminishes their self-*confidence, and gives 
a character of vulgar awkwardness to their 
ordinary, manners, never overcome but 
when circumstances by destroying the 
superiority remove the cause; even then, 
ease is not produced, but licentiousness 
established. On the contrary, the Bedouin, 
the Indian, or the Caffre, looking princi- 
pally to animal qualities and to aninial 
existence, and feeling no inferiority in the 
presence of his fellow creatures, is at all 
times prepared to exercise the powers of 
his mind; and when his angry passions 
are not excited by a thirst of plunder or 
revenge, is disposed to give satisfaction to 
those with whom he communicates. The 
application to the manners of the Caffre 
chief may be .disputed, audit may be said, 
that habits of command will produce simi* 
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lar personal confidence in savage and ci- 
vilized life, and tliat the King of a South 
Sea island, or a Caffre chief, is ** every 
inch a King,^^ as much as any Europeaa 
Monarch ; but admitting the justice of the 
objection in the particular instance, I do 
not conceive that the truth of the general 
principle will be affected. 

A more intimate intercourse with the 
Caffre tribes has, I have understood, been 
cultivated, for the purpose of encouraging 
tiiem^ to settle within the limits of the 
colony; to the improvement of which 
a scanty population presents insuperable 
obstacles — " desunt manus poscentibus ar^ 
vis'' — and it is said, that while the bodily 
strength of the Caffres eminently quaUfies 
them for agricultural labour, their moral 
character is calculated to render them 
good subjects. The knowledge which 
these tribes hitherto possess of Europeans 
and their descendants has been derived 
from the Dutch boors, who, like their 
countrymea in the East, have first assumed 
that the natives must necessarily be wild 
beasts, and then treated them as such. The 
mutual hostiUty has been so unremitting, 
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that the maintenance of the colony by the 
Dutch may be in some measure attributed 
to the want or ignorance of the use of fire- 
arms among the Caffres, and the conse- 
quent inequality of the contest. 

It is to be lamented that the tide of emi- 
gration, which has flowed from Ireland and 
Scotland to America, could not have been 
directed upon this colony, where the cli- 
mate is perhaps more favourable to Euro- 
pean constitution, and where legislative 
provisions might establish the liberal and 
encatiraging policy of an infant state; 
Sonie assistance from government to the 
new colonists, without any prospect of 
immediate or even definite return, might 
be required at first, but the ultimate re- 
payment would be certain ; and the esta- 
blishment of this domestic outlet for an un- 
employed population, would in itself be an 
advantage, of no trifling importance. 

We left Simon's Bay on the 11th of 
June, and arrived at St. Helena on the 27th. 

July 1. — St. Helena presents from with- 
out a mass of continued barrenness, and 
its only utility seems to consist in being 
a mark to guide ships over the waste of 
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waters. This feeling is certainly removed 
on landing, and situations may be found, 
particularly Plantation House, the residence 
of the governor, possessing much pic- 
turesque beauty ; but on the whole, the 
strongest impression on my mind was that 
of surprise, that so much human industry 
should have been expended under such 
adverse circumstances, and upon such un- 
promising and unyielding materials. 

We had heard so much at the Cape of 
the vicissitudes of temper to which Buona- 
parte was subjcfct, that we were by no 
means confident of being admitted to his 
prestcnce ; fortunately for us, the Ex-Em- 
peror was in good humoqr, and the inter- 
view took place on this day. 

Lord Amherst was first introduced to 
Buonaparte by General Bertrand, and re- 
mained alone with him for more than all 
hour. I was next called in, and presented 
by Lord Amherst. Buonaparte having 
continued in discourse about half -an hour. 
Captain Maxwell and the gentlemen of the 
embassy were afterwards introduced and 
presented* He put questions to each, 
having some relation to their respective 
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situation ; and we all united in remarking 
that his manners were simple and affable, 
without wanting dignity. I was most struck 
with the unsubdued ease of his behaviout 
and appearance ; he could not have been 
freer from embarrassment and depression 
in the zenith of his power at the Tuileries, 
Buonaparte rather declaimed than con- 
versed, and during the half hour Lord Am- 
herst and I were with him seemed only 
anxious to impress liis sentiments upon 
the recollection of his auditors, possibly 
for the purpose of having them repeated. 
His style is highly epigrammatic, and he 
delivers his opinion with the oracular con- 
fidence of a man accustomed to produce 
conviction : his mode of discussing great 
political questions would in another appear 
charlatanerie^ but in him is only the deve- 
lopement of the empirical system, which 
he universally adopted. Notwithstanding 
the attention which he might be supposed 
to have given to the nature of our govern- 
ment, he has certainly a very imperfect 
knowledge of the subject ; all his observa- 
tipns on the policy of England, as relating 
to the past, or looking to the future, were 
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adapted to a despotism ; and he is either 
unable or unwilling to take into consideia* 
tion the difference produced by the will of 
the monarch being subordinate, not only 
to the interests, but to the opinion of his 
people. 

He used metaphors and illustration with 
great freedom, borrowing the latter chiefly 
from medicine: his elocution was rapid, 
but clear and forcible ; and both his man- 
ner and language surpassed my expecta- 
tions. The character of his countenanre 
is rather intellectual than commanding, 
afid the chief peculiarity is in the mouth, 
the upper lip apparently changing in ei^s 
pression with the variety and succession 
of his ideas. In person Buonaparte is^iso 
far from being extremely corpulent, as has 
been represented, that I believe he w^as 
never more capable of undergoing the fa- 
tigues of a campaign than at present. I 
should describe him as short and muscular, 
-not more inclined to corpulency than men 
oflten are at his age. 

Buonaparte^s complaints respecting his 
situation at St. Helena would not, I think, 
have excited much attention if they had 
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not become a subject of discussion in the 
House of Lords ; for as he denied our right 
to consider him a prisoner of war, in op- 
position to the most obvious principles of 
reason and law, it was not to be expected 
that any treatment he might receive con- 
sequent to his being so considered, would 
be acceptable. On the other hand, admit- 
ting him to be a prisoner, it is difficult to 
imagine upon what grounds he can com- 
plain of the limited restraint under which 
he is placed at St. Helena. 

His complaints respecting a scanty sup- 
ply of provisions and wines (for I consider 
Montholon as the organ of Buonaparte) 
are too absurd to deserve consideration, 
and it is impossible not to regret, that 
anger, real or pretended, should have in- 
duced so great a man to countenance such 
petty misrepresentations. I must confess 
that the positive statements which had^ 
been made respecting the badness of the 
accommodations at Longwood had pro- 
duced a partial belief in my mind ; evei^ 
this, however, was removed by actual ob- 
servatioh^ Longwood House, considered 
as a residence for a sovereign, is certainly 
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ismally and perhaps inadequate ; but viewed 
as the habitation of a person of rank, dis^ 
posed to live without show, is both con* 
venient and respectable. Better situations 
may be found in the island, and Plantation 
House is in every respect a superior re- 
sidence ; but t^at is intended for the re- 
ception of numerous guests, and for the 
degree of exterior splendour belonging to 
the office of governor. 

The two remaining circumstances of 
Buonaparte^s situation deserving attention 
are the restraints which may affect his per- 
sonal liberty, and those which relate to his 
intercourse with others. With respect to 
the first, Buonaparte assumes as a prin^ 
ciple that his escape, while watched \>y th^ 
forts and men of war, is impossible ; and 
that, therefore, his liberty within the pre- 
cincts of the island ought to be unfettered. 
The troth of the principle is obviously ques- 
tionable, and the consequence is overtbrpwn 
by the fact of his being a prisoner, whose 
detention is of importance sufficient to 
justify the most rigorous precautions ; hi^ 
own conclusion is nevertheless admitted ta 
the extent of allowing him to go to wy 
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part of the island^ provided he be accom- 
panied by a British officer : for all jus- 
tifiable purposes this {>ermission is suf- 
ficient ; nor is it intended to be nullified 
in practice by undue interference on the 
part of the officer in attendance. For pur- 
poses of health or amusement he has a 
*?inge of four miles, unaccompanied, and 
ivithout being overlooked ; another of eight 
miles, where he is partially in view of the 
sentries ; and a still wider circuit of twelve 
miles, throughout which he is unddr their 
observation. In both these latter spaces 
he is also fi[*ee from the attendance of an 
officer. At mght, irtdeed, the sentries 
close round the house. I can scarcely 
imagine that greater personal liberty, con- 
sistent with any pretension to security, 
could be granted to an individual, sup- 
posed under any restraint at all. 

His intercourse with others is certainly 
nndet imniediate surveillance, no person 
being allowed to enter the inclosure at 
Lorigwood without a pask from the go- 
vernor ; but these passes are i-eadily grant- 
ed, and n«ther the ciiriosity of individuals, 
ncwr the personal grtitification which Buo- 
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naparte may be expected to derive from 
their visits, are checked by pretended dif- 
ficulties or arbitrary regulations. His cor* 
respondence is also under restraint, and he 
is not allowed to send or receive letters 
but through the medium of the governor : 
this regulation is no doubt disagreeable^ 
and may be distressing to his feelings; but 
it is a necessary consequence of being what 
he now is^ and what he has been. 

Two motives may, I think, be assigned 
for Buonaparte's unreasonable complaints : 
the first, and principal, is to keep ahve 
public interest in Europe, but chiefly in 
England, where he flatters himself that he 
has a party ; and the second, I think, may 
be traced to the personal character and 
habits of Buonaparte, who finds an occu- 
pation in the petty intrigues by which 
these complaints are brought forward, and 
an unworthy gratification in the tracasseries 
and annoy aiice which they produce on the 
spot* 

If this conjecture be founded, time alone, 
and a conviction of their inutility, will in- 
duce Buona^parte to desist from his com- 
plaints, and to consider his situation in its 
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true light; as a confinement with fewer 
restrictions upon his personal liberty, than 
justifiable caution, uninfluenced by libe- 
rality, would have established. 

We left St. Helena on the 2d of July, 
and arrived at Spithead on the 17th of 
August, 1817, on the whole perhaps more 
gratified than disappointed with the va- 
rious occurrences of the expedition. 



.-/- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sketch of die discoveries of the Alcesle and Lyra — 
Remarks upon Corea and Loo-choo isknds — ^Author^s 
further observations upon the Chinese nation. 

TiiE following sketch and observations 
have been brought together in a conclud- 
ing chapter, from the circumstance of their 
not having originally formed parts of the 
journal, although obviously connected with 
the subjects which it embraces^ 

SKETCH. 

This sketch of the surveys in the Gu|fs 
of Pe-tchee-lee, Leo-tong, the Chinese seas, 
&c. by the squadron under the command 
of Captain Maxwell, is given rather with 
the view of exciting than satisfying cu^ 
riosity respecting these interesting events. 
Indeed, they form so directly a part of the 
general result of the embassy, that to omit 
them altogether was scarcely justifiable. 

The first object which seems to have 
attracted Captain Maxwell's attention was. 
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to obtain a complete knowledge of the 
navigation of the Gulf of Pe^tchee-lee, and 
for this purpose he divided the researches 
of the squadron, taking to himself the 
northern part in company with Captain 
Koss, of the Discovery, assigning the 
southern to Captain Hall, of the Lyra, and 
so directing the return of the General 
Hewitt, as to enable Captain Campbell 
to explore the central passage. 

The course taken by the Alceste led to 
an examination of the Gulf of Leo^tong, 
hitherto unvisited by European naviga- 
tors* In coasting along the western shore 
of the Gulf, ^ a view was obtained of the 
Great Wall, extending its vast but unavail- 
ing defences over the summits and along 
the skirts of hills and mountains. Stretch- 
ing across to the opposite shore of Chinese 
Tartary, Captain Maxwell anchored in a 
commodious bay, called Ross's Bay, where 
he watered^ latitude S9° 3(y north, longi- 
tude 131° 16' east. No intimate commu- 
nication took place here with the inha- 
bitatnts, who appear to have little know- 
ledge of the value of the precious metals ; 
they,howc*erypos«essed comfortable dwelt- 
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ingSy.and were not unacquainted with the 
use of fire-arms. A considerable town 
was observed near this place with junks 
at anchor. 

The land of Chinese Tartary, in its 
southern extremity, forms a long narrow 
promontory, which, from its shape, Cap- 
tain Maxwell named the Regent's Sword. 
From thence steering southward, and sail- 
ing through a cluster of islands, called the 
Company's Group, he passed in sight of 
the city of Ten-choo-foo, and standing ix) 
the eastward, reached the rendezvous in 
Che-a^tou Bay, latitude ST" 35' 30", longi- 
tude 121° 29'30^ where the General Hewitt 
was found at anchor. The channel be- 
tween the cluster of islands and the coast 
of Chinese Tartary was named Saint 
Georgfe's Channel. 

The Lyra arrived on the 22d of August, 
a-fter having, during her cruize, kept the 
coast of China as much in sight as possible ; 
she had passed between Ten-choo-foo and 
the Mee-a-tau islands, and obtained a com- 
plete knowledge of the navigation of the 
Gulf of Pe-tchee-lee from the Pei-ho to the 
rendezvous. The survey made by Sir 
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Erasmus Gower of Che-a-tou Bay was as- 
certained to be perfectly correct. A dif- 
ficulty being found in procuring water at 
this bay, the ships proceeded to Oei-aei- 
oei, lat. 37' 30' 11" north, longitude 122" 
9' 30" east, where there is a good anchor- 
age, but little facility for obtaining sup- 
plies. 

Had the squadron sailed from hence to 
Chu-san, and there awaited the. change of 
the monsoon, any expectations originally 
formed would have been more than gra- 
tified : few, indeed, could have anticipated 
the further extension and increased im- 
portance of discoveries that awaited the 
Alceste and Lyra. Captain Maxwell, be- 
fore leaving Che-a-tou Bay, ordered the 
Hewitt, Discovery, and Investigator to 
resume their original destination ; and on 
the 29th of August, directing his own 
course to the eastward, reached a group 
of islands near the coast of Corea, called 
Sir James HalFs Group, iat. 37^ 45' north, 
long. 124"* 40^ 30^" east; quitting these, the 
ships anchored in a bay on the main land, 
which was named Basil's Bay, in compli- 
ment to Captain Hall, of the Lyra, lat. 
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56' 4f 4o' north, long. 126^ 39' 45" east. 
Here they had some interesting commu- 
nications with the natives, who seem to 
hare been prevented by the strict orders 
of their government from encouraging an 
intercourse, which, if liberated from this 
restraint, their inclinations would have led 
them to cultivate. The dress and appear- 
ance were peculiar, and had no resem* 
blance to-the Chinese. 

Standing southward, they met with -an 
incalculable number of islands, which ob- 
tained the name of the Corean Archi- 
pelago. They continued amongst these 
islands from the 2d to the 10th of Sep- 
tember, andnn the further progress to the 
southward ascertained that the land ob- 
served on the voyage to the mouth of the 
Pei-ho, and considered as the extremity of 
the main land of Corea, belonged to a 
crowd of islands which Captain Maxwell 
named Amherst Isles* These extend from 
Alceste Island, latitude 34° 1' north, longi- 
tude 124^ 51' east, marked, but not named 
in Bumey's chart, to lat. SS"" OOi north, and 
between 125° and 126"* of east longitude. 
The researches of Captain Maxwell esta- 
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blisth tjbe error in the position of the conti- 
oent to be 2° 14 minutes to the westward, 
and reveal the existence of myriads of 
i^ands forming an archipelago, a fact be> 
fore unknown and unsuspected. It is to 
be remarked, that, with the exception of 
the Corean coast, which the Jesuits pro- 
fessed to have laid down from Chinese 
accounts, the configuration of the sea-coas^t 
contained in their map was found correct, 
to a degree that could scarcely have be^n 
expected. 

On the 15th of September the ships 
reached Sulphur Island (lat. 27° 56' north, 
long. 123° 11' east), so called from the 
quantity of that minejal found on it. The 
sulphur is collected by a few individuals 
resident on the island solely for that pur- 
pose; sent to the Great Loo^choo, and 
thence exported to Japan and China. 

On the sixteenth of September they an- 
chored at the Great Loo-choo island, in 
Napa-kiang roads, lat. 2& 13' north, long. 
l^T" 37' east. The natives at first shewed 
the same disinclination to intercourse as 
on the coast of Corea, and it required great 
forbearance and discretion on the part of 
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Captain Maxwell to produce a contrary 
feeling. In this object he succeeded ; and 
during a stay of six weeks obtained the 
most liberal assistance and friendly treat- 
ment from the public authorities and na- 
tives individually. They quitted their an- 
chorage on the 28th of October ; passed 
Ty-pin-shan, the easternmost island of the 
Pa-tchou chain, lat. 24° 42' north, long. 
125° 21' east, subject to the King of Loo- 
qhoo, and reached Lin-tin the 2d of ]^o- 
vember. 

The kingdom of Corea and the Loo-choo 
islands are little known to Europeans. 
Witjh respect to Corea, the personal ob- 
servation of the missionaries did not extend 
beyond the frontier; and the few details 
which their works contain upon that king- 
dom and the Loo-chop islands are entirely 
derived from Chinese authority, 

Corea, called Kao-U by the Chinese, is 
bounded on the north by Man-tchoo Tar- 
tary, on the west by Leo-tong : the line of 
separsltion on this side is marked by a 
palisade of wood, and it has not been 
unusual to leave a portion of land on the 
frontiers unclaimed by either nation. Other 
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accounts describe the river Ya-lou as the 
boundary ; the extent from east to west is 
said to be one hundred and twenty leagues i 
and from north to south two hundred and 
twenty, or six degrees of longitude and nine 
degrees of latitude, from forty-three to 
thirty-four degrees north latitude. It may, 
however, be asserted on the authority of the 
late voyage, that the number of degrees of 
longitude is too great. Fong-houng-ching, 
in latitude forty-two degrees, thirty miles, 
and twenty seconds^ longitude seven de- 
grees forty-two minutes east from the me- 
ridian of Pekin, is the only point fixed by 
the astronomical observations of the Mis- 
sionary Pere Regis, who accompanied a 
Tartar general to the frontier, and pos- 
sessed himself of some Chinese maps. 
This country was brought under subjec- 
tion by the Chinese in the year 1120 be- 
fore the Christian aera, from which period 
it has continued a connexion more or less 
intimate, according to the political situa- 
tion of the superior state. 

It has been the object of the Emperors 
of China to reduce Corea to the situation 
of a province; in this they have never suc- 

VOL. II.. T 
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eeeded for any length of time; and the 
present hai* most generally been the re- 
lation between the countries ; that of a 
state governed by native hereditary mo- 
narchs, holding under a lord paramount, 
on condition of the ceremony of homage, 
and the payment of a small tribute. The 
Japanese, for a time, established them- 
selves in some provinces of Corea, but 
seem to have abandoned their conquest, 
from the difficulty of maintaining a pos- 
session so distant from their resources. 

Corea was subdued by the Man-tchoo 
Tartars before the conquest of China was 
attempted, and their tributary connexion 
has suffered no interruption since the esta- 
blishment of the Ta-tsing dynasty. Oa 
the death of the king of Corea, his suc- 
cessor does not assume the title until an 
application for investiture has been made, 
and granted by the Court of Pekin. A 
Mandarin of rank is deputed as the Em- 
peror's representative, and the regal dig-, 
nity is conferred on the candidate kneel- 
ing; the ceremony altogether nearly re- 
sembles the feudal homage of ancient Eu- 
rope. Several articles, the production of 
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the country, and eight hundred taels, or 
ounces of silver, are immediately offered 
by the King, either as a fee of investiture, 
or as the commencement of the tribute : 
the name of the reigning family is Li, and 
the title is Kou-i-wang. The Corean so- 
vereign is entirely independent in the in-^ 
ternal administration of his country. In 
regard to foreign policy, the active inter-' 
ference of China may be inferred from the 
opposition made by the Coreans in the in- 
stance of Captain Maxwell^ to any com-^ 
munication with the interior of the coun-^ 
try; an opposition, as has already been 
remarked, evidently arising from the posi- 
tive laws of the kingdom. Corea is divided 
into eight provinces, and these into minor 
jurisdictions. The capital, King-ki-tao, is 
situated in the centre of the kingdom. The 
principal rivers are the Ya-lou and Tamen- 
oula. 

China has communicated her laws and 
municipal regulations to the Coreans > but 
while they concur in the honours paid 
to the memory of Confucius, they wisely 
reject the absurd idolatry of Fo, and the 

T 2 
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attendant burthen of an ignorant and con- 
temptible priesthood. 

Embassadors are dispatched at stated 
periods by the King of Corea to pay, in 
his name, homage to his paramount, and 
to convey the regular tribute. This con- 
sists of ginseng, zibelines, paper made from 
cotton, much preferred, from its strength^ 
for windows, and a few other articles the 
produce of the country. There is reason 
to believe that the tribute is rather sought 
for as a mark of subjection, than a branch 
of revenue. The Corean embassadors do 
not take precedence of Mandarins of the 
second rank, and are most strictly watched 
during their stay in China. It is some* 
what singular that equal restrictions are 
imposed in Corea upon the representative 
of the Emperor. Corea is said in the mis- 
sionary's account to export gold, silver, 
iron, ginseng, a yellow varnish obtained 
from a species of palm-tree, zibelines, 
castors, pens, paper, and fossil salt. The 
statement respecting the metals may be 
doubted; for while no ornaments made 
from the precious metals were observed 
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amongst the natives^ they refused to take 
dollars in exchange for their cattle, and 
from the sparing use of iron on their tools, 
a scarcity of that useful metal may also be 
inferred. 

The present Corean dress is that of the 
last Chinese dynasty ; a robe with Jong 
and large sleeyes, fastened by a girdle, 
and a hat of broad brim and conical 
crown; their boots are of silk, cotton, 
or leather. The Corean language differs 
both from Tartar and Chinese, but the 
latter character is in general use. The 
appearance of the natives is described by 
the last accounts as more warlike than 
that of the Chinese, and the attendants of 
the Corean chief, with whom some com- 
munication took place, seemed to use a 
sword with dexterity. 

On the whole, therefore, although the 
inflexible jealousy of the government, and 
Captain Maxwell's own sense of what was 
due to the embarrassing situation of an 
apparently well disposed public officer*^ 

* Th^ Corean chief with whom Captiun Maxwell Com- 
municated is described as a man of most venerable ap- 
pearance, and as acting against his own inclination in 
oppodng an intercourse witibi the country. 
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prevented him from pursuing his researches 
into the interior, the visit to the coast of 
Corea must be considered interesting, and 
as an addition to the geography of Asia, a 
highly important occurrence. 

The connexion between Loo-choo and 
Chioa is similar to that of Corea just de- 
scribed ; and the ceremonies of investiture 
contained in the account of the Chinese 
commissioner, Sapao-Koong, and trans- 
lated by the missionaries, present no dif- 
ference deserving notice. The final su- 
premacy of China dates from the year 
A. D. 1372, and the introduction of the 
Chinese character, and consequently lite- 
rature, goes back to the year 1187 A.D. 
The kingdom of Loo-choo is composed of 
several islands, the principal being the 
Great Loo-choo, and the limits southward 
being marked by the extremity of the Pa- 
tchou Chain, lat. 24P & north ; longitude 
123° 52' east. The capital, and residence 
of the sovereign, is at Kin-ching, a town 
distant five miles inland from Napa-king 
roads. 

With few exceptions, the same system 
pf laws appear to exist in China and thq. 
Loo-choo islands: the Mandarins of the 
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latter, however, are hereditary, and legal 
engagements are contracted before certain 
stones, supposed to have a connection with 
Teen- fun, the author of civilization, and 
founder of religion in these islands. The 
emperor Cang-hi introduced the rehgion 
of Fo, but the honours paid to the memory 
of Confucius are probably coeval with the 
introduction of the Chinese character and 
language ; these are in general use among 
the learned, and necessarrly in all addresses 
to the court of Pekin, but the Japanese 
character, Y-ro-fa, is employed in all of- 
ficial and private business within the JjOQ- 
choo dominions. The colloquial language 
is a dialect of Japanese, and the style of 
building is borrowed from the same source. 
From the history of Corea and of these 
islands, we learn, that Japan and China 
have had frequent contests for superiority 
over these tributary states ; in ancient 
times, with various success, but latterly 
terminating in favour of China. 

The vegetable productions of China, but 
in greater proportionate variety and abun^ 
dance, are common to the Ix)o-choo 
islands. Sulphur, sjilt, cppper, and tin. 
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are also found in the latter, and constituted 
formerly a considerable export to China 
and Japan. 

The public revenue is levied fiom the 
land; the actual cultivator is allowed half 
the produce, and the seed is furnished bj 
the proprietors. Mineral productions are 
monopolised by the king, and, united to 
the customs and royal domains, form his 
personal revenue. 

Recent observations have confirmed and 
heightened the favourable impression re- 
ceived from the Chinese accounts of the 
moral character and natural talents of 
liOO-choo-yans ; they are remarkable for 
primitive manners, kindness and good 
temper. In the mechanical arts they are 
fully equal, if not superior, to the Chinese; 
and their ready acquirement of new ideas 
is said to be beyond either the apt imita^ 
tion of savages, or the ordinary exertion of 
intellect, improved by civilization. 

The judicious forbearance manifested by 
Captain Maxwell on his first arrival, se- 
cured the favourable opinion, and disarmed 
the jealousy of the public authorities; 
while his uniform kindness of manner won 
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the general regard of this truly amiable 
pepple, and the separation took place 
under circumstances of mutual esteem 
and regret. Whether these islands can 
be rendered either of political or commer- 
cial utility, may deserve consideration ; 
and looking to the possibility of the ques- 
tion being decided in the affirmative, the 
information recently obtained, and the 
favourable impression produced, must be 
deemed both interesting and important. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

The following observations have arisen 
from a perusal of some of the lettens 
of the missionaries, and therefore want 
the trifling recommendation possessed by 
the few remarks interspersed through the 
Journal, that of springing from actual 
occurrences: they may not, however, be 
uninteresting to those who have not had 
occasion, or who want inclination, to con- 
sult the original sources of information; 
at least they have a fair claim to impar-* 
tiality, and whatever errors they contain 
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may be traced to the imperfect knowledge 
of the writer, and not to his prejudices. 

A confirmation of the accounts of pre- 
ceding writers, while it' diminishes the in- 
terest of a more recent description, cannot, 
however, be considered unimportant ; cor- 
rect information is the object in view, and 
whether that be obtained by reference to 
old, or application to modern authors, is 
matter of indifference. Novelties, as has 
been remaiked in the commencement of 
this Jourtial, are not to be expected, either 
with respect to the polity, morals, or cus- 
toms of the Chinese ; the field of science 
indeed continues open, and I entertain a 
confident expectation that the researches 
of Mr. Abel, notwithstanding the interrup- 
tion of a dangerous and tedious illness, 
will not leave public curiosity ungratified 
on this head. 

The missionaries possessed, and availed 
themselves of facilities for collecting in- 
formation, which no mere travellers through 
a country such as China, even if acquainted 
with the language, could hope to obtain. 
The moral character and manners of a 
people can only be learned by systematic 
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investigation employed during a long re- 
sidence amongst them ; even the facts IVom 
which general conclusions may be drawn 
require patient and repeated observation 
for their verification, and these merits, I 
think, belong to the missionaries in an 
eminent degree. 

There are, however, two causes which 
will prevent the labours of the missionaries 
from obtaining the weight which they 
deserve; the first is the absurd mixture 
of miraculous accounts on points relating 
to their particular vocation ; andthesecond, 
the erroneous and exaggerated conclusions 
respecting the comparative rank of China 
in the scale of nations, which they drew 
from the writings and statements of the 
Chinese themselves. On this head, how- 
ever, they are more liable to the charge 
of credulity than of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. Exceptions however occur, and it 
would be difficult to add much to the 
character of the people given by Pere 
Chavagnac. " The Chinese,'^ he says, 
" are slow in receiving ideas, patient, re- 
volted by precipitation, loving nothing 
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but money, and fearing nobody but the 
Emperor*/' 

If fundamental and ancient laws, im^ 
perial edicts and imperial professions, be 
made the standard by which we are to 
estimate the government of China, we 
should say that history does not present 
us with an instance of so large a portion 
of the globe enjoying a wiser and more 
enlightened system of administration. We 
shall find a sovereign, calling himself the 
father of his people, and only interposing 
his authority and example to repress the 
vicious and encourage the virtuous: we 
shall see an imperial patriarch, on a great 
festival, stimulating the nation to agricul- 
tural industry by himself holding the plough, 
and guiding [their devotions by prayers to 
the Creator of the Universe. Merit, well 
ascertained by frequent and strict examina- 
tion, will appear to be the only recom- 
mendation to employment; appeals from 
subordinate jurisdictions will be repre- 

* The father, I suppose, means by the last part of this 
observation, that the Chinese know no other restraint to 
their actions, but the fear of judicial punishment 
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sen ted as encouraged and facilitated, and 
even the imperial judgment will profess to 
be controlled, corrected, and guided bjr 
the laws of the empire, and their organs, 
the tribunals and the censors*. 

Such is the theory of government, but 
Uie practice may be said to depend almost 
exclusively upon the personal character of 
the monarch. The law is indeed omni- 
potent and little liable to change, but the 
execution is modified or evaded ; and as 
the people have no representative, they 
have no redress but by rebellion. 

Could division of labour give efficiency 
to political administration, China would 
have fair claims to excellence. In the 
great council composed of the nine tri- 
bunals united, we may suppose the public 
powers of dehberatjve legislation to reside ; 

* These officers are called Yu-see, and are oflen led by 
vanity or obstinacy to exert a degree of independence in 
their remonstrances which could scarcely be expected even 
from the theory of their duties. The accounts of the mis- 
sionaries present not unfrequent instances of their attack- 
kig the favourites of the Emperor^ and the Imperial cha-^ 
racter itself has not escaped their strictures. They have 
been remarkable for their uniform hostility to Christianity, 
which came under their notice as a dangerous innovation 
in the reli^on and usages of the nation. 
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while the council composed of the ministers, 
the assessors ofthe principal tribunals, and 
the secretaries of the Emperor, may be 
considered as a privy council in which all 
the more important affairs of the Em- 
peror are confidentially discussed, and 
where, from its constitution, 'the most 
various and complete information is con- 
centrated. In addition to these, superior 
councils, the great tribunals of official ap- 
pointments, of crimes, of ceremonies, of 
military affairs, of public works and finance, 
superintend the details of their respective 
departments, and receive reports from 
the several functionaries throughout the 
empire. 

In no part of the administration is the 
theory more perfect than in the regard 
that is shewn to the life of the subject. 
Every sentence of death must receive the 
personal sanction of the Emperor, for no 
Mandarin, however high his rank, pos- 
sesses authority to inflict capital punish- 
ment, except in cases of rebellion, with- 
out making a regular report of the crime 
and the evidence by which it is esta- 
blished, to the superior tribunal at Pekin ; 
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the case is there examined , and finally 
submitted to the Emperor. 

The punishments when inflicted are 
cruel and disgusting. Strangulation is 
considered less disgraceful than behead* 
ing, from the disfiguration produced by 
the latter, and the consequent detraction 
of the honours paid to dead bodies. 

Many precautions are used to guard 
against those causes of maladministration 
in the Mandarins, which may be consi- 
dered incidental to human nature. The 
period of their employment in the same 
province is limited ; they are excluded from 
holding office in the place or even pro- 
vince of their nativity * : they are pro- 
hibited from contracting a marriage within 
the bounds of their jurisdiction, and severe 
penalties are enacted against corruption. 
Should these be attended with degradation 
from a higher to a lower rank, the Man- 
darin, if afterwards employed, is obliged 
to record his Own disgrace amongst his 
official titles. Ready access to justice is 
attempted to be secured by the law which 
enacts that a complainant striking thrice 

* This rule only applies to civil officers. 
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upon the loo or gong at a Mandarines gate 
is at all hours entitled to a hearing, he 
being, however, liable to punishment if 
the occasion prove frivolous*; thus the 
influence both of the weaknesses and vices 
of our nature is restrained by preventive 
and inflictive enactments. 

With all these checks upon individual 
deficiency in public functionaries, it is 
singular that a final decision should be 
almost universally allowed to Viceroys in 
civil cases, where, as the temptations to 
injustice are more frequent, the restraints, 
either from moral feeling or probability of 
detection, are less effective. 

Practically the administration of justice 
in China is described as corrupt and de- 
fective in the highest degree ; in civil cases 
the weight of the purses of the parties 
generally decides the judgment of the 
magistrate, and even where life is affected 
there is little chance that the ** small still 
voice'* of helplessness suffering unjustly 
should be heard, in opposition to the do- 
minating tone of official influence and 

 The latter clause would in most cases nullify the 
general enactment. 
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authority. The custom also of making 
the prisoner an evidence against himself 
and compelling confession by torture, is 
an essential defect in the theory, and must 
no doubt be liable to the greatest abuses 
in practice. And, finally, the series of 
appeals established in Chinese jurispru- 
dence must, by delaying, often operate as 
a denial of justice. 

The absolute authority of parents over 
their children in China, sanctioned by the 
laws and readily submitted to in private 
life, is the great foundation of the desr 
potism of the sovereign : he is the father of 
his people, therefore the master of their 
lives, liberties, and property, with no limit- 
ation but the supposed natural impulse 
of paternal affection. His right is inde- 
feasible, and resistance impious ; yet pub- 
lic opinion, as already noticed, has a 
certain influence upon the conduct of the 
sovereign. The patriarchal principles of 
the government, though often departed 
from, are still professed; the Son of 
Heaven styles the nation his children, not 
his slaves ; even oppresses by a perversion 
of the law, and not, like his brother 

VQL. II. U 
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despots of Asia, by the summary execu- 
tion of the dictates of his caprice, uncon- 

« 

trolled and unaccounted for. 

Neither the accounts of the missionaries 
nor my own observation have enabled me 
to arrive at any positive conclusion re- 
specting the moral merits of the Chinei^ 
The writings of their philosophers, ancient 
and modern, abound with maxims of the 
purest morality, and their lairo are pro- 
fessedly founded upon the same principles. 
1 believe, however, that the practice in the 
one case, as in the other, departs from the 
theory ; the only difference which I could 
observe in China from other Asiatic coun- 
tries, was that the exterior of virtue was 
better maintained. 

Our situation was such as to preclude 
that species of intercourse which leads to 
acquaintance with the domestic life of the 
inhabitants, nor indeed has this subject 
obtained the attention from the mission*^ 
aries that it deserved. The condition of 
women in China I should think less de- 
graded and restrained than in Mahomedan 
countries ; they bring no dowry, and are 
therefore supposed valuable in themselves. 
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Only one wife, strictly so called^ is allowed, 
and affiancing in tender age is discouraged* 
On the other hand they are incapable of 
inheriting immoveable property, and even 
should there be no male issue *, the hus* 
band of the daughter only succeeds to a 
part. Facilities are also given to divorce, 
by establishing seven legal causes, barren- 
ness, indecency, habitual disobedience to 
the parents of the husband, impudent lan- 
guage, disorderly conduct, and disgusting 
diseases. The permission to re-marry, on 
application to the proper officer in cas6 of 
the husband being absent three years, 
ought perhaps to be thrown into the scale 
of the privileges possessed by women. 
These second marriages are, however, ne^ 
gativcly discouraged by the honours paid 
to the memory of widows- who have re- 
mained single -f-. 

* The being without a male issue is considered sp 
great a' misfortune, that' every counteimnce is given by 
the laws to adoption. The purchase of children for this 
purpose is not unusual, and the parents of a child so 
purchased and adopted lose all legal claims upon his 
services in futuife. 

f By a law of China dating from the reign of Fohi, 
marriages between persons of the same surname are pro- 
hibited. 

U 2 
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Slavery exists in China, mitigated, how- 
ever, as in most other Asiatic countries, 
by its being almost entirely domestic and 
seldom praedial ; for the latter description 
of slavery, by sinking men to the level of 
cattle employed in agriculture, will be 
generally found productive of excessive 
labour and consequent inhumanity. It 
has been already mentioned that the slaves 
belonging to the palace, efther in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor or of the princes, are 
advanced to high offices ; the condition is, 
however, still considered disgraceful, and 
the " Son of a Slave*' is a common term 
of abuse. 

Although the appeals contained in the 
imperial edicts to the Teen or universal 
Creator, combined with the periodical de- 
votions officially paid by the Mandarins 
to the tablet of Confucius,, might, I think, 
not unreasonably be said to amount to a 
state-religion *, yet it may be more accu- 
rate to consider that the laws of China are 
on this point confined to an assertion of 

* Confucius and other philosophers, in resting their 
reli^ous doctrines upon the principles of pure theism, 
professed to revive the ancient religion oi China. 
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the existence of a deity, and that indivi- 
duals are left to adore the Divine Being 
or his attributes in what mode, or under 
what shape they may think fit. The 
grossest idolatry is the consequence of this 
toleration, unaccompanied^ however, by 
moral influence, decency of worship, or 
even serious veneration. 

The two principal sects are the followers 
of Fo and the Tao-tse, The most singular 
circumstance belonging to the former is 
their ignorance of the tenets of their 
founder. The characteristic indifference 
of the nation upon religious subjects is 
probably the cause of the majority thus 
persevering in the grossest worship of idols, 
with whose attributes and history they 
are unacquainted. The sect of Tao-tse 
founded by Lao-kiun in the Tcheou dy- 
nasty *, would seem from the accounts of 
the missionaries, in its origin to have been 
rather philosophic than religious, and from 
the recommendation of indifference to 
worldly affairs to be highly inimical to the 
well being of a state. The honours paid 
to the memory of Confucius approach so 

 Six hundred years before the Christian aera. 
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near to religious worship, that his disciples 
may be said to constitute a sect, in which 
all the civil functionaries of the empire 
will be included. Whether the offerings 
in the hall of Ancestors are to be deemed 
a religious or civil institution formed the 
subject of dispute between, the Jesuits and 
Dominicans, and the confirmation of the 
opinion held by the latter that they were 
idolatrous, may be said to have accele* 
rated the decay of Christianity in China. 

Many of the learned in China have, like 
the Eclectic philosophers of the Alexan-i- 
drian school, endeavoured to reconcile 
what are considered the heresies of the 
Tao-tse with the purer doctrine of the 
Swings or sacred books, and with the pre* 
cepts of Confucius ; with what success my 
ignorance, and I will not pretend to regret 
it, prevents me from pronouncing: the 
fact has only attracted my notice as an 
instance - of the similar tendency of the 
human mind ia distant ages and coun« 
tries *. 

^ The similarity of the objections urged by the oppo- 
nents of Christianity in China, to those formerly used by 
the pagan philosoj^ers, is still more remarkable. They 
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The inordiaate respect for remote anti* 
quity, mculeated and prevalent in Ghina^ 
must have operated as an obstacle, to in* 
tellectual improvement, and the modenis 
havfe consequent! j made httle advance in 
kno\^Iedg6 : nor do I believe if Tsin-chi- 
boang-ti^ the Chinese Omar,- had succeeded 
in destroying all the books in his empij!e^ 
posterity would have had reason to regret 
it. Chinese literature still remains a cum- 
brous curiosity^ and. a melancholy instance 
of the unprbfitable employment of :;tbe 
human micni for a series of ages^ 
L, In the sciences the knowledge of , the 
Chinese is wholly empiriqal. The mftftu- 
* i^etures in which they excel are of anciejit 
establishment, and it is singular that their 
pEitsevering industry shodd not haVe. sug- 
gested improvement, or produced subse- 

alrie dhiefly derivfed' from the interference of die riew-i^ 
]^on with the civil institiutioiis! »nd dame3tic^usagesr,c^ 
the empire : the promiscuous assemblage of the sexes in 
places of public worship, the contempt, abhorrence, 
and neglect of lihose public festivals which termed pkrti^ 
<^rtha daiiy nod acknowledged habits of the people, are 
particularlj m^itioned in the addresses of the Man^ 
darins; and it was no doubt to diminish this souiice of 
objection, that th^ Jesuits sanctioned the oiFetings in the 
hall of Ancestbrs. 
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quent invention. The transmutation of 
metals, which so long deluded the Euro- 
pean world, but was not in its conse-^, 
quences wholly useless, is attempted in 
China, under the name of Tan ; and silver 
is selected by the alchemists as the object 
of their search. In the Koong-foo, or 
postures of the Tao-tse, and their supposed 
influences upon diseases, may be traced a 
practice something aualagous to animal 
magnetism. Thus, though the Chinese 
have little of the substance, they are well 
provided with the shadows of science. 

Where, in the scale of nations, are the 
Chinese to be placed? Are they to be 
classed with the civilization of the West, 
or do they belong to the semi-barbarism 
of the East ? Great diflSiculty will, I think, 
be found in assigning them either to the 
one or the other ; they are, like their po- 
licy, insulated and exclusive. Inferior to 
Turks, Persians, or Indians, in military 
knowledge, they infinitely surpass those 
nations in the arts of peace ; and there is 
a species of vitipus regularity in their 
government, morals, and science, which, 
while it gives them a claim to positive 
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civilization, still leaves them far behind 
those nations, whose title is not to be dis- 
puted. 

The causes which have rendered China 
stationary in all that constitutes the great- 
ness of a nation would form a subject of 
interesting inquiry, but are beyond the 
limits of the present sketch, and certainly 
aboVe the reach of the author. It may be 
conjectured, that the extent of the empire, 
the barbarism of the neighbouring tribes, 
and the general infrequency of intercourse 
with other nations, have mainly contri- 
buted to this singular state of political 
existence : a deeper source may, however, 
be traced in the very nature of their system 
of polity and morals, which by early pro- 
ducing a plausible exterior and apparent 
superiority over other nations, satisfied^ 
their rulers and philosophers, and removed, 
in their opinion, the necessity of attempt- 
ing improvement at the hazard of disturb- 
ing so efficient an estabhshment. The re- 
sult has been a continued political aggre- 
gation, rather than union; for although 
the empire has retained the same geogra- 
phical limits with comparatively trifling 
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variations, the government has readily 
passed into different hands. Each succeed^ 
ing dynasty has, either from interest or con- 
viction, maintained the same civil institu- 
tions, and thus conquest, which usually 
either improves or deteriorates the van- 
quished, has had little influence upon 
China : in fact, the maxims of public ad- 
ministration, and the habits of domestic 
life, are so favourable to despotic rule» 
that it would require uncommon hberality 
or obstinacy in a conquetor to risk the 
permanence of his power, either by calling 
forth the individual energies of hds sul>- 
jects in attempts at improvement, or rou6« 
ing them to resistance by an arbitrary sul>' 
version of laws and instituticms, to which 
the lapse of ages has given authority and 
veneration. The causes still operate,; mo^ 
4ified or aggravated by the character of 
the reigning Emperor, and to their con*- 

tinuance is to be attributed, the corre* 

 

frpondence of the most ancient accounts 
with the actual condition of this peculiar 
but uninteresting nation. 
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No. 1. 

[Nos. 1 and 2 are referred to^ pages %3^ 84.] 

Address of {he Select Committee to tJie Foo^ueuy o^i- 
nouncififf 1/he Embassy^ dated May 9Sth^ 1816. 

To his Exceflency the Foo-yuen and acting Viceroy. 

A subject of public and national consideration leads us 
at present to address your Excellency. 

It is no doubt known to your Excellency, that by an 
Imperial edict bearing date the 6th day of the 11th moon 
of the 68th year of Kien-Lung, it was signified to his 
Britannic Majesty'^s late Embassador, the Earl of Ma- 
cartney, that it would be agreeable to the Court of Pekin 
to receive another Embassador from Great Britain, when- 
ever it might suit the convenience of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty to send one. 

We have now the honour to acquaint your Excel- 
lency, that we have received advices from England by 
his Majesty's ship Orlando, just arrived, that his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent of England (in behalf of his 
Majesty), has resolved to embrace the present auspicious 
moment of the hapj^ restoration of peace amongst all 
the countries in the West, to send an Embassador to his 
Imperial Majesty, and had appointed the Right Honour- 
able I^ord. Aioherst^ a noblisman of high rank and/ di- 
stinction, to that important office. 
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His Majesty^s Embassador, together with his suite and 
presents, were to sail from England, on board a king's 
ship, in the month of December, and to proceed direcdy 
from thence to the port of Tien-sing, in the Gulf of 
Fechelee, and may accordingly be expected to arriye 
early in the course of the ensuing month. 

By a ship which sailed in company with his Majesty^s 
ship Orlando, but which is not yet anived, the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, one of his Majesty^s Ministers, had 
addressed your Excellency a letter expressly on this 
subject, which we shall have the honour of transmitting 
by a gentleman specially deputed for that service, the 
moment it arrives ; but as the early communication of the 
intention of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent is of 
importance, we feel it our duty, in the mean while, to 
take this mode of submitting the intelhgence to your 
Excellency. 

We have therefore to solidt your Excellency to repre- 
sent this drcumstance, without delay, to his Imperial 
Majesty, and to request his Majesty will be pleased to 
issue the Imperial orders for the due reception of the 
British Embassy at the port of Tien-sing, or wherever 
else on the coast of China it may happen to come, in the 
course of its progress to the northward. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sec. &c. &c. 

Signed by the Committee. 

To Pmqaa cmd ihe cfOier Hong Merchants. • 

Gentlemen, 

We endose you a letter to the address of his Excel- 
lency the Foo-yuen, which we request you will present 
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without delay. It relates to an Embassador with a Jetter, 
presents, and suite, now on their way from England to 
the port of Tien-sing. 

We are, &c. &c. &c. 

Signed by the Committee. 



No. 2. 

Address of iht Select Committee to the Foo^fiten^ an- 
nauncmg Sir George StaunUnCs Departure from 
Macaoy dated July^ 1816. 

To his Excellency the Foo-yuen and acting Vicerdy. 

We have the honour of acquainting your Excellency, 
that we have received certain intelligence ojf the safe 
arrival of his Britannic Majesty's Embassador, his; Ex- 
cellency Lord Amherst, at Anjier, near Batavia, on board 
his Majesty's ship Alceste, and that his Excdlency is 
daily expected to pass in the neighbourhood of Macao, 
on his way to Tien-sing. 

We have not yet had official information of the names 
and rank of the other persons belonging to the embassy, 
but letters have been received in which it is stated, that 
our President, Sir George Staunton, has been appointed, 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to the im- 
portant place of a Commissioner in the embassy. 

Under these circumstances it is Sir George Staunton's 
duty to proceed to sea immediately, to meet his Excel- 
lency the moment he arrives upon the coast, in order 
that his Excellency may not in any case be delayed in 
this neighbourhood on his account;, which, in eonse- 
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quenoe of the uncertainty of the winds and weather at 
this season^ would be a most hazardous and unpleaaant 
circumstance. 

We have the honour to be, 
&c. &C. &c 
Signed George Thomas Staunton, 
The. J. MsTCALF, 
Joseph Cotton. 



No. 3. 

[No. 3 referred to, page 88.] 

Tranilatian of the Emperor of Chincfs Repbf to the 
Report made to Court by the Viceroy of Caniony re^ 
specUng the Enibasay Jrom his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, Received unoffida^y July ISihy 
1816. 

On the 29th of the 5th moon of the 21st year of Kea- 
Eing (June 24th 1816), the following high decree was 
recaved at Pekin with profound respect 

• 
Tung, the Viceroy of Canton, and other officers of 

rank in the province^ have forwarded to court a dispatch, 
announcing an embassy with presents^ froih England. 
As the English nation offers presents, and tenders its 
aiBoere good-will with feellngd and in languid respect- 
ful and complaisant, it is, doubtless, proper to allow the 
eudbasBy and presents to enter China, and the ship beai^- 

* The ori^nal word is often translated tribute 
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lag them to proceed to Teen-tsin, that the Embassador 
and suite may disembark. 

Imperial orders have already been issued to the Vice- 
roy of Pe-che-le, Na-yen-ching, to arrange all affairs on 
the present occasion in a liberal,, gracious, safe, and suit* 
able manner. 

The above-mentioned Foo-yuen, and acting Viceroy^ 
with his colleagues, being apprehensive, that at the ports 
of Teen-tsin and other places on the coast, there were 
no persons well acquainted with the manners of foreign- 
ers, propose to enjoin the Hong merchants to select and 
appoint two men who understand the foreipi character, 
that one may be sent to the province of Pe-cheJe, and 
the other to Che-kiang, to wait there at the palaces of 
the Viceroy and Foo-yuen, to be ready to translate when 
required. This arrangement is extremely good. 

As to the foreign officers sent by the King of England*, 
Captain Clavel, now at Canton, let the Viceroy say to 
him, " I have reported to the great Emperor the inten* 
tion of your King to send presents to manifest his sincere 
good-will, and have now to return thanks to my Sove- 
reign for his consenting that the Embassador from Eng- 
land should proceed to court, where he will assuredly be 
received, and graciously presented with gifts. The fo^ 
reign officers above mentioned may, agreeably to our 
regulations, return home." Let this decree* be made 
known by a woo-leef, (express). 

Respect this. 

* The Chinese think the Prince^ acting in behalf of kis 
father^ actually Emperor or King. 

i^'*£xpresi> travelling about one hundred EngUfih miles a 
day. 
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No. 4. A. 

Letter addressed by his Excellency Lord Amherst^ to the 
Emperor of Cfiina^ dated August 1816. 

May it please your Majesty ; 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, entertiuning 
the highest veneration for your Imperial Majesty, and 
being anxious* to improve the relations of amity that ao 
happily subsisted between your illustrious father Kien^ 
Lung, and his venerable parent, has deputed me as his 
Royal Embassador to your Imperial court, that I might 
express to you in person these sentiments of his venera- 
tion and regard. 

The great affairs of empires being best conducted by 
precedent, his Royal Highness instructed me to approach 
your Imperial presence with the same outward expres* 
sions of respect, that were received by your dignified fa- 
ther Kien-Lung, from the former EngUsh Embassador, 
Lord Macartney, that is to say, to kneel upon one knee 
and to bow the head, repeating this obeisance the number 
of times deemed most respectful. I beg leave to repre- 
sent, that this particular demonstration of veneration from 
English Embassadors, is only manifested towards your 
Imperial Majesty, and that I shall consider it the most 
fortunate circimistance of my life, to be enabled thus to 
shew my profound devotion to the most potent Emperor 
in the universe. I venture to hope that your Imperial 
Majesty wiU gradously consider the necessity of my obey** 

* Proposed alteration by the Chinese^ and finally adopted: 
^^ To confirm the friendship which your illustrious father, 
KieorLung^ manifested t9wards*the King of England.*' 
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ing the commands of my Sovereign, and vouchsafe to 
admit me to your Imperial presence, that I may deliver 
the letter with which I am charged by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. 



No. 4. 

Tramlation of an Official Document receivedfrom Chang- 
ta-jin on the 9^th of August j 1816. 

Outline of the ceremony to be observed on the EngUsh 
Embassador's presenting the peaou-wan*^ or official do- 
cument from his Sovereign. 

About three or four of the clock in the morning of that 
day, arrangements shall be made for the occasion in the 
great Kwang-ming-teen (palace or hall of light and splen- 
dour) ; certain bands of music shall attend in the hall ;' 
there likewise certain Princes and Royal Personages shall 
assemble, together with the Embassador and his suite. 
Cushions to sit on shall be placed in the palace. 

About five o'clock his Majesty shall, with profound 
veneration, be requested to put on the dragon-robes, and 
to ascend the throne in the Palace of Light and ^plen- 
doiu*. The Princes, the Royal Personages, and the at- 
tendant officers, shall be attired in certain court dresses "f*. 

The great officers of state who attend in the Imperial 

* Credentials. 

t There are various dresses in use among the Chinese on 
such occasions, which are not easily described but by a per- 
son conversant in these ceremonies. 

TOL. II. X 
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presence, the Kings and Dukes who attend cm hi« Ma- 
jesty, shall be arranged in two wings, standing. 

The Imperial body guard, in their leopard-tail dresses, 
shall be drawn up in two wings, within the palace. 

When the Princes, Royal Personages, and other oflScers, 
are arranged, the band shall strike up the tune of Lung- 
ping (a glorious subjugation or tranquiUity), and the 
great officers of state shall, with profoimd veneration, con- 
duct his Majesty to the throne, after which the music 
shall stop. 

When the officers around his Majesty^s person have 
proclaimed the word Peen% the band shall strike up the 
tune Che-ping (a tranquil or subjugating sway), and the 
officer, SoOj with Ewang-hwuy, accompanied by an officer 
of the Lee-poo, and an Imperial astronomer, shall con- 
duct the English Embassador, his deputies and suite, to 
present, with profound veneration, the Peaou-wan. 

They shall enter at the right -f- hand gate, and proceed 
to the west side of the passage at the foot of the altar of 
the Moon, withoutside the Hall of Light and Splendour. 

The crier shall proclaim, '^ Be arranged !^ the Embas- 
,«ador and his suite shall arrange themselves in ranks. 
The crier shall proclaim, ^^ Kneel !^ the Embassador and 
suite shall then kneel, and the music shall stop. 

The crier shall proclaim, " Present the Peaou-wan !^ 
The Embassador shall respectfully present it to Ko-]ib- 
che-e-too, who having received it, shall advance by the 
middle path to the inside of the palace, where, kneeling 



 The original is pee'n^ ^^ a whip," or '< to whip." 
f The left is the most honourable place in the estimatkxi 
of the Chinese ; and as the throne is situated at the north end 
of the hall^ the west is considered ^e least honourable side. 
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at Tee-ping* (on the level ground), he shall oflFer it up 
to the officer Meen-gan, who, having received it, shall 
ascend by the middle steps to the Imperial presence, and, 
kneeling, present it to his Majesty. 

After this the officer Soo, and the others, shall conduct 
the Embassador and suite through the Western folding 
door to the inside of the palace ; where, at Tee-ping, they 
shall kneel down, and w£ut till his Imperial Majesty con- 
fers upon the King of their country a Joo-eef. The 
officer, Meen-gan, shall receive it, and deliver it to the 
Embassador, putting authoritatively also such questions 
as his Majesty may direct. These forms being over^ 
Soo shall conduct the Embassador and suite out by the 
same door at which they entered : at the outside of the 
door, Soo shall respectfully take charge of the Joo-ee for 
the Embassador, and then, as before, lead the persons of 
the embassy to the west side of the altar of the Moon. 
The crier shall proclaim, " Be arranged I'' all the persons 
shall arrange themselves, and the music shall strike up. 
It shall next be proclaimed, *' Advance and kneel !^ The 
Embassador and suite shall all advance and kneel. The 
crier shall proclaim, ^^ Bow the head to the ground and 
arise !" The Embassador and suite shall then, looking 
towards the tipper end of the palace, perform the cere- 
mony of thrice kneeling j: and nine times bowing the head 
to the ground; this ceremony being ended, the music 
shall stop ; the Princes and Royal Personages, who are 
permitted to sit, shall conduct the Embassador and suite 

* Tee-ping is probably a lower area. 

f A white stone^ in form not unlike a soup-ladle^ of the 
agate species. The term Joo-ee implies, **^ as you wish." 

% This is not merely the ko-tou, but a repetition of it^ in 
Chinese, called ^an-kwei-keu-kou. 

X 2 
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(to a place behind) the western line of persons, where they 
shall perform the ceremony of kneeling * and bowing to 
the ground once, and then sit down. 

His Majesty shall then have tea-|- introduced, the 
Princes, the Embassador, and suite, shall kneel and bow 
the head to the ground once : after his Majesty has drank 
tea they shall return to their seats. 

The attending officer shall then confer cm all who sit 
in the palace nae-cha (milk tea) for which all shall per- 
form the ko-tou once. After drinking the tea they shall 
also perform it. 

The immediate attendants on his Majesty shall then 
proclaim the word Peen, and the Princes, the Embassa- 
dor, and suite, shall rise up ; the same word shall next 
be thrice proclaimed below the steps, and the band shall 
«trike up the tune Hien-ping (subjugation or tranquillity 
manifested), during which his Majesty shall withdraw to 
the inner apartments, and the music shall stop. 

The Princes, the Embassador and suite, shall all retire. 
Soo and Ewang-hwuy shall lead the Embassador and 
suite to the outside of Tung4o-yuen (the Garden of 
Sodal Pleasure) to widt for his Majesty^s arrival; and 
after he has sat down, they shall be conducted to the 
western piazza to see a play, and to receive the food and 
presents to be bestowed by his Majesty. 

* It does not appear that any Chinese joined in the above 
prostration. 

f His Migesty alone drinks tea. 
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No. 5. 

Ceremonies to he observed at the Audience of Leave. 

On the day that the English Embassador takes leave, 
music and cushions shall be placed in the Hall of Light 
and Splendour (as on the two preceding occasions). 

About five o'clock in the morning his -Majesty shall be 
most respectfully requested to put on the Imperial dra- 
gon-robes, and to ascend the Hall of Light and Splen- 
dour. The Princes, the Royal Personages, the Dukes, 
&c. shall be arranged in two wings withinside the hall, in 
the same manner as at the presentation. Whilst the band 
plays " a glorious subjugation," his Majesty shall ascend 
the throne. 

Soo and Ewang shall conduct the Embassador and 
suite, as on the first occasion, to the west side of the 
passage by the altar of the Moon, where, at the word 
pven, they shall arrange themselves in order. It shall 
then be pi:oclaimed *^ Kneel V^ the Embassador and his 
suite shall kneel, and wish his Majesty repose. Soo and 
the others shall then lead the Embassador through the 
western folding partition door to the level area within the 
hall, where he shall kneel down and wait till his Majesty 
himself confers upon the King of his country court beads 
and a purse. Meen-gan shall receive them, and deliver 
them to the Embassador, and also communicate, autho- 
ritatively, such orders as his Majesty may be pleased to 
direct on dismissing the Embassador. 

This being ended, Soo, &c. shall conduct the Embas- 
sador out at the western folding door to withoutside the 
hall, where Soo shall take in charge for the Embassador 
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the beads ancT purse, and then conduct him as before to 
the west side of the altar of the Moon. On the word 
" Be arranged*" being proclaimed, the Embassador and 
suite shall arrange themselves standing: the crier shall 
proclaim, " Advance and kneel !^ the Embassador and 
suite shall advance and kneel. It shall be prochdmed, 
" Bow the head to the ground and arise r The Embas- 
sador and suite shall then, toward the upper part of the 
hall, perform the ceremony of san-kwei-kew-kow (thrice 
kneeling and nine times bowing the head to the ground), 
and the music shall stop. The Princes, &c. shall next 
conduct the Embassador and suite to behind the western 
row of persons, where they shall perform the ceremony 
once and sit down. 

Whilst his Majesty takes tea, the Princes, &c. with 
the Embassador and smte, shall arise from their seats, 
kneel and perform the ceremony once. Ailer his Majesty 
has drank tea, they shall again approach their places and 
sit down. The attendants shall then confer tea upon the 
Princes, the Embassador, and the rest, for which, before 
and after drinking, they shall perform an act of reverence. 
They shall then stand up, and the music shall play ^' sub- 
jugation manifested." Whilst his Majesty retires to the^ 
interior of the palace the music shall stop^ and the Princes, 
Embassador, and suite shall go out 
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No. 6. 

Extract Jrom the PeJcin Gazette of the \%th Day of the 
7th Moon of the 21st ofKeaMng^ September 4, 1816. 

IMPERIAL £I)ICT. 

upon the present occasion of the English nation send- 
ing Envoys with tribute (valuable offerings) as they could 
not, when at Tien-sing, return thanks for the feast agree- 
ably to the regulated form, the conducting them agidn to 
iheir boats, for the purpose of proceeding further north, 
was the fault of Soo-ling-yue and Kwang-hwuy. 

When they were at Tong-chou, and had not yet prac- 
tised the ceremony, the framing a confused and indistinct 
report, and th^n conducting them at once to court, was 
the fault of Ho^he-tay and Moo-ke-ling-yih. 

Lastly, on the 7th day, I, the Emperor, issue my 
ord^s, and having ascended into the Imperial Hall, called 
the Envoys to an audience ; but the Envoys and suite 
had travelled from Tong-chow all night, and had come 
direct to the palace gate without stopping, by the way at 
their appcnnted residence, and their dresses of ceremony 
not having arrived, they could not present themselves 
before me. If, at that time, Ho-she-tay had addressed 
to me a true report, I, the Emperor, would certainly 
have issued my commands, and have changed the period 
of the audience, in order to correspond with their inten- 
tions, in thus coming ten thousand lees to my court. 

On the contrary, he addressed me repeated reports, 
expressed in disrespectful language; in consequence of 
whidhj the Envoys were sent back, and the ceremonial 
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joould not be oompleted. The error and mismanagemait 
of Ho-she-tay in this affair, is a fault which is really in* 
excusable. 

But the arrangements for the business of the day were 
Sidr^y made, excepting the minister, To-tsin, who was 
absent from illness, and Tong-kao and Leu-yin-po, whose 
attendance had not been required. All the assisting 
Princes, Dukes, and great officers of state, as well as all 
the great officers of the palace, were in waiidng in the 
anti-chambers ; many of them must have been eye-int^ 
nesses of the whole affair, and must have known, in their 
hearts, that it was their duty to make a true report of it 
to me, and to have solicited me to alter the period of the 
audience ; yet they sat immoveable while the. affair was 
thus going wrong. Though Ho-she-tay was visibly 
alarmed and in error, no one stood forward to set him 
right. 

Afterwards, when the Imperial audience took place, 
some persons who knew the truth disclosed Ho-she-tay*s 
errors and irresolution, but why did they not address me 
at the time in his stead ? or if they dared not go that 
length, why did they not, at least, awaken Ho-she-tay, 
and cause him to report the truth ? Thus it is that their 
countenances axe, indeed, always placid and composed ; 
but when public business occiurs, they sit unmoved, and 
see its failure with indifference. Such conduct, whenever 
placed in any situation of hazard or difficulty, one cannot 
behold without sighing deeply. 

The affair in which Ho^he-tay has erred, is, in itseli^ 
a very small one; yet, even in this, the officers of the 
court have been found destitute of any expedient for the 
service of their country. For the future, let them eradiT 
cate a]l selfish principles, whenever there is any defect qf 
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fidelity or public spirit ; let no one plead that it is an 
afiair that does not individually concern him. Let all 
look up diligently, regulate their conduct according to th6 
true spirit of the admonitions I have repeatedly given 
them. 

Respect tfm. 



No. 8. 

Tranalaiion tfan Imperial Edict addressed to the Viceroy 
of Kiang-nan, respecting Treatment of Embassy^ rr- 
cwoed October 8, 1816. 

His Majesty^s pleasure, as follows, has beein received with 

feelings of respect. 

« 

On the day that the English Embassador came to the 
gate of the palace, he sidd he was sick, and could not 
attend an Imperial audience. It was afterwards dis- 
covered, on an investigation being made, that the said 
Embassador had travelled during the night from Tung- 
chow to Pekin, and when he reached the gate of the 
palace, the court dresses which they* brought with them 
were stm on the road, and he dared not perform the cere- 
mony in their ordinary clothes, and therefore sickness was 
affirmed. Ho-she-tay did not report clearly the fact, that 
the time appointed for the audience miglit be changed, 
and the ceremony performed; that was an error com- 
mitted by Ho-she-tay in a direct address to me, which led 
fp sending back the Embassy on the same day, 

* In orig. plural. 
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I, considering that the said nation had sent a tribute 
of sincere and entire devotedness from beyond a vtast 
ocean of the distance of thousands of miles*, could not 
bear to reject the expression of veneration and obedi^ioe; 
hence again, I sent down my pleasure, requiring that the 
most trifling articles of the tribute should be presented, 
and the kindness conferred of receiving them. They 
were maps, painted likenesses, and prints, three articles. 
At the same time I conferred upon the King of the said 
country a white precious Joo^ee, sapphire court beads, 
and different sized purses, to manifest -f- the idea of giving 
much and receiving litde. The Embassador received 
them at Tung-chow with extreme joy and gratitude, and 
also, rather shewed, by his manner, contrition and fear. 

Of late, within the limits of Ch&-le, or province of 
Fekin, he has walked about (or travelled) very peaceably 
and quietly ; hereafter, when he shall enter the limits of 
the Kiang, let the Viceroy enjoin all the officers who con- 
duct the embassy still to behave with the dvilities due to 
an Embassador; they must not allow themselves to be- 
have with insult or contempt The Embassador will in 
a few days arrive at the boundaries of the Elang. The 
three provinces Sjang-soo, €ran-hwuy, and Eiang-see, are 
under the control of the appropriate Viceroy; let that 
Viceroy communicate information respecting this to the 
several Foo-yuens of three province^. When the em- 
bassy enters the limits of the province, let him select dvil 
and military officers, who may take under their command 
soldiers and police runners to conduct safely the embassy. 
Do not cause the persons of the embassy to land to make 
disturbance, through the whole of the route. Let the 

 Orig. 10,000 lees, 

t A common expression, taken from ancient writers. 
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« 

military be all caused to have their armour fresh and shin- 
ing, and their weapons disposed in a commanding man^ 
ner, to maintain an attitude formidable and dignified. 

The said embassy came with the intention of offering 
tribute ; still treat it with civility, and Gently cause it to 
feel gratitude and awe ; then the right prindples of sootli- 
ing and controlling will be acted on. - 



No. 9. 

TranskUion of a Paper issued in the Form of a Pro^ 
clamcUion, addressed to ihe native Chinese at Ta^unff, 
in tJie Province of GanJvwuy^ respecting the British 
Embassy^ dated 5th Nov. 1816. 

On the 4th of the 9th moon (Oct. 24) a letter was re- 
ceived &om the Seun-taou (a civil officer), on opening 
which it read as follows : 

On the 29th of the 8th moon (Oct. 19) a document 
was received from the Chen-taou, saying, on the 2Sd of 
the 7th moon (Sept. 14) was received with due respect a 
<x>mmunication from the noble Viceroy Pe, on opening 
which it appeared as follows : 

*^ The English tribute-bearer is returmng to his coun- 
try through the interior (of China) by water ; Kwang, 
the salt commissioner at Tien-sin, is appointed by Im- 
perial authority to take the oversight and management 
(of the embassy) through the whole of the journey. It is 
also appointed that the treasurer^ judge, and major-gene- 
ral of each province be on the boundary of the province. 
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to rec^ve, escort, watch, and restrain (the persons of the 
^nbassy). 

^' When the boats being up at any landing-place, or a 
change of boats takes place, let there be a numerous party 
of police runners appointed, and required to clothe them- 
selves in the jackets bearing the badge of their office ; let 
them join with the military to prevent the populace from 
coming to gaze, and thereby cause a crowd and clamorous 
noise ; let there be a special oversight and restraint kept 
up to prevent the loss of any thing. The populace on 
each bank of the river are not allowed to laugh and talk 
with the foreigners, nor are women and ^Is allowed to 
shew their faces. 

" Further, foreign envoys coming to China are by law 
prohibited from purchasing books or other articles. 

^* On this occasion the envoys bearing tribute, travel- 
ling by water to the south, are not allowed any one of 
them to land at the places which they pass, nor are they 
allowed privately (or clandestinely) to make purchases of 
any commodities. On every occasion let care be taken to 
prevent it. If any of the boatmen dare to purchase for 
them any books, victuals, or other necessaries, they shall 
be immediately seized and severely punished.** 

The above coming before me, the Heen *, it is incum- 
bent upon me to issue a proclamation to make the subject 
fully known to the military and people. When the tri- 
bute-envoy's boats come to any place, you, people, are 
not allowed to look atfd gaze so as thereby to cause a 
crowd and clamorous noise, nor are you allowed to talk 
with the foreign envoys. It is still more necessary that 
women and girls should retire ; they are not allowed to 



* The magistrate superintending a quarter of a city, 
an arondissement of villagea, 



or 
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expose their faces, nor go out and look about them. If 
any dare wilfully to disobey this, they shall be instantly 
seized and puni^ed : decidedly no indulgence shall be 
shewn. 

A special Edici. 



No. 10. 



Translation of an Imperial Edict, dated the 15th Day 
of the 1th Moon of the 91st Year (6th Sept. 1816; 
of KeU'King, addressed to the Viceroy Tsiang and the 
Foo-yuen Tung of Canton, received the 5th of the 8th 
Moon {%5lh Sept.) 

The English Embassadors, upon their arrival at Tien- 
sin, have not observed the laws of pohteness in return for 
the invitation of the Emperor. At Tung-chow (four 
leagues from the court), they gave assurances of readiness 
to perform the prostration and genuflexion required by 
the laws of good manners of the country, and arrived at 
the Impenal country-hq^se (half a league from court) ; 
and when we were upon the point of repairing to the hall 
to receive the embassy, the first as well as the second 
Embassador, under pretence of ill health, would not 
appear. We in consequence passed a decree that they 
should be sent away upon their return. We, however, 
reflecting that although the said Embassadors were 
blameable in not observing the laws of politeness^ towards 
the Sovereign of thdr country, who from an immense 
distance, and over various seas, had sent to oflfer us pre- 
sents, mid to present with respect his letters, indicating 
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a wish to shew us due consideration and obedience, con-- 
tempt was improper, and against the maxim to shew lenity 
to our inferiors ; in consequence^ from amongst the pre* 
sents of the said King we chose the most trifling and in* 
(significant, which are four maps, two portraits, ninety-five 
engravings ; and in order to gratify him have accepted 
them. We in return, as a reward, presented to the said 
King a Yii-Yu^ a string of rare stones, two pairs of large 
purses, and four pairs of small ones ; and we order the 
Embassadors to receive these gifts, and to return to their 
kingdom : having so enacted in observance of the maxim 
of Confucius, " give much, receive little.'' 

When the Embassadors received the said gifts they 
became exceedingly glad, and evinced their repentance. 
They have already quitted Tong-chow: upon their arrival 
at Canton, you, Tsiang and Tung, will invite them to 
dinner in compliazjice with good manners, and will make 
the following speech to them : 

^^ Your good fortune has been small : you arrived at 
the gates of the imperial house, and were unable to lift 
your eyes to the face of Heaven (the Emperor.) 

" The great Emperor reflected that your King sighed 
after happiiiess (China), and acted with sincerity. We 
th^efore accepted some presents, and gifted your King 
with various precious articles. You must return thank& 
to the Emperor for his benefits, and return with speed to 
your kingdom, that your King may feel a respectful gra- 
titude for these acts of kindness. Take care to embark 
the rest of the presents with safety, that they may not be 
Ici^t or destroyed.^ 

A|^ thig lecture should the Embassador supplicate 
you to req^YQ the repaaipder of the presents : answer, in 
one word a decree lu^ passed, we therefore d|ire not^9* 
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sent troublesome petitionsi and with decision you will rid 
yourself of them. 

Respect this. 
This edict was received through the medium of the 
Portuguese. 



No. 11. 



Paper respecting' iJie Embassy, drawn up by the Emperor, 

A Vermillion Edict (is a paper written by the Empe^ 
ror^s own hand) has been respectfully received, and is as 
follows : 

On this occasion, the EngUsh Embassadors, sent to 
convey tribute, landed at the mouth of the river leading 
to Tien-tsin : it was specially ordered that Soo-ling-yih 
and Kwang-hwuy should communicate authoritatively the 
Imperial pleasure that a banquet should be conferred, and 
he the Embassador be ordered to return thanks for the 
banquet, by performing the ceremony of three kneelings 
and nine knocks of the head upon the ground. If it 
were performed according to the prescribed rule, then to 
bring the embassy to Pekin the same day. If the Em- 
bassador did not know how to perform the ceremony, 
then to report to the Emperor, and wait his pleasure. 
Their ships were not to be caused to depart ; they were 
to return from Tien-tsin by the way they came, and to 
return to their country by sea. Soo-ling-yih and Kwang- 
hwuy purposely acted contrary to the Imperial pleasure, 
and brought onward the embassy ; and they connived at 
th« ships going away in a clandestine maimer. B^catlse 
the affidr was not yet settled Ho-8h&-tae and Moo-kih-- 
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tang-yih were ordered to go and meet the embaHy at 
Tong-chow, and there exercise them in the ceremony. 

To the 6th day of the 7th moon was the period limited. 
If within this period they performed the ceremony, then 
to bring them forward immediately; if when the time 
was elapsed they had still not observed the proper forms, 
then to report to the Emperor, and wait for his pleasure. 

On the 5th Ho-she-tae and Moo-kih-tang-yih sent a 
confused and obscure report, and on the 6th brought for- 
ward the embassy. 

I, the Emperor, at half past one o^dock descended to 
the Kin-chin-teen (hall of diligent government), and called 
these two men to an interview to interrogate them respect- 
ing the performance of the ceremony. These two pulled 
off their caps, and dashed their heads against the ground*, 
saying, the ceremony had not yet been practised. When 
they were again asked, ^ Since the ceremony was not 
performed, why did you not report.^" Ho-she-tae said. 
To-morrow morning when they enter to see your majesty, 
they must be able to perform agreeably to the proper 
form. 

In this the fault of these two men was the same as, or 
equal to, those who preceded them. On the morning of 
the 7th, after breakfast, at half past five o^clock, I, the 
Emperor, dictated my pleasure that I would ascend the 
hall and call the Embassador to an audience. 

Ho-she-tae the first time reported to me that the Em- 
bassador could not travel fast; when he arrived at the 
gate my pleasure should be again requested. The next 
tknt he reported the principal Embassador was ill; a 



* By these acts oonfession and deep contrition are ex* 

pressed. 
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short delay was necessary. The third time he reported 
that the principal Embassador was so ill he could not 
come to an interview. I then ordered that the principal 
Embassador should go to his lodgings, and a phyadan 
be conferred upon him to effect his cure ; I then ordered 
the assistant Embassadors to enter to an interview. The 
fourth time Ho reported that the assistant Embassadors 
/Were both sick, that it must be deferred till the principal 
Embassador was recovered, and then they would come 
together to an interview. 

Chung-kwo (Chin% the central nation) is the sove- 
reign of the whole world \ For what reason should con- 
tumely and arrogance hke this be endured with quiet 
temper.? 

I therefore sent down my pleasure to expel these Em- 
bassadcM-s, and send them back to their own country, 
without punishing the high crime they had committed. 

As before, Soo-ling-yih and Kwang-hwuy were ordered 
to escort them to Canton on board their ships. 

Within these few days, having called my courtiers to 
an interview, I began to find out that the Embassador 
had travelled from Tong-chow directly to a room of the 
palace, and that he had been on the road all night. He 
4udd, ^^ the court dresses in which to enter and see bis 
llajesty are yet behind : they have not come up yet, how 
can I in my ordinary garments lift up my eyes to the 
great Emperor .^^ 

Why did not Ho-sh^-tae when he saw me state these 
drcumgtances ? or if he forgot, why did he not during the 
evening add to what he had before reported, or the next 
day state it early ? All these ways he might have taken ; 
l^ut to the last moment, when I was about to ascend the 
liall of Audience, he never stated clearly these circum- 

VQL. II. Y 
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stances. The crime of these two men (Ho and Moo) u 
heavier than that of Soo-ling. 

Had they previously stated matters clearly to me, I 
must have changed the time for calling the Embassador 
to an interview, and for his completing the ceremony : 
I never supposed tliat a stupid statesman would injure 
affairs to this extent I, the Emperor, have really not 
the face, am ashamed to appear before the ministers be- 
neath me, who are labourers for the state. It only re- 
mains for me to take blame to myself. 

As for the crime of these fouj men, when the board 
has deUberated and sent up their opinion, I shall decidei 

Take this Imperial declaration, and proclaim it fiiUy to 
those within China and beyond it. Let the Mung-Eoo, 
Kings, Dukes, and so forth, know it. 

Respect this. 



No. 12. 

Substance of Imperial Edicts inflicting Punishments ^n 

SoOy Ho, and Kwang. 

One edict is published to deprive Soo of his situation 
as president of the board of works, a generalship he held 
in the army, and to pluck out his peacock'^s feather: he 
is reduced to a button of the third rank. The board to 
which his case was referred decreed he should be reduced 
to the fifth rank, and laid aside. His Majesty, however, 
by special favour, has retained him to superintend the 
Emperor'^s tea and provisions, and in charge of the gar-- 
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dens of Yuen-min-yuen. If he behaves well in eight 
years he may be restored •. 

Another edict sentences Ho to forfeit the sum allowed 
him as Duke for five years. The board decreecl that the 
title of Duke should be taken from him, as well as the 
important situations he held ; however, his Majesty, by 
a special act of grace, retains his title and his private 
duties in the palace. His yellow riding jacket is taken 
from him. 

Moo, from age and inability, is laid aside entirely. 

Ewang is reduced, as appears from these edicts, to a 
secretary of the eighth rank, and to be sent to Man-chow 
Tartary next spring to officiate there. 



No. 13. 



Dvke Ho^s Report from Tong-clkow, 

His Majesty's edict has been respectfully received, and 
is as follows : 

Ho-she-tae has stated to his Majesty that the English 
tribute-bearer is daily practising the ceremony^ and mani- 
fests the highest possible respect and veneration. 

The said nation, separated by a vast ocean, offers up 
a sincere tribute of profound respect and veneration. 
Tribute was first sent in the 68th, year of Kien-lung; 
and now prostrate she sends an Embassador to court to 
offer presents with respect worthy of high commendation. 

* Soo is at present upwards of seventy years of age, 

Y 2 
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To-day Ho-she-tae and MooJub-tang-yih have faroogfat 
the Embassadors to the house at Hae-teen. 

* It is ordered that on the 7th he be admitted to an in- 
terview, &c. &c. (exactly the same as in the VenmOioD 
Edict *), and on the 12th be ordered home. 

* Name given to a proclamation in the Emperor's own hand. 



I T IN E R A R Y 



OF TBE 



ROUTE OF THE EMBASSY 



PROM 



TA-KOO TO PEKIN, AND FROM THENCE TO CANTON. 



1816. 
Aug. 9. Tung-koo> (right bank), entered the Pei-ho. 

Ta-koo, (right bank). 
10. See-koo^ (right bank). 

Tung-jun-koo. 
12. Tien-sing, (left bank), 240 or 80. 

14. Pe-tang. 
Anchorage, 56, }g. 

15. Yang-soong, (91 lees from Tien-sing). 

16. Tsae-tsung, (60 mileff from Pekin)« 
20. Tong-chow, (right bank). 

20. Pekin. 
30. Tong-chow. 
Sept. 2« Left Tong-chow. 

4. Khu-shee-yoo. 

5. Tsae-tsung. 

6. Tien-sing. 

8. Left Tien-sing, and entered the Eu-ho. 
Yang-leu-ching, 35, 12. 

9. Tool-sey-a, 
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1816. 
Sept. 10. Shing-shi-hien. 

Tong-quang-tong, 20 to 30. 
11. Tsing-hieD^ (200 lees or 60 miles from Tien-sing). 
12* Shing-tchee. 

TsoDg-chow^ (left bank^ 80 or 24 from Tsing-hien). 

13. Tchuan-ho. 

14. Pu-hieD« belong to Nan-pee-shieo» 80. 

15. Tung-quan-hien^ (right bank). 
Lien-hien. 

16. Sang-yuen^ (province of Chdee here terminates). 

18. Te-choo. 

19. Sze-na-sze. 
Koo-ching-shien. 

20. Chen-ja-khoo. 
Cha-ma-shien^ (30 lees from last). 

21. Woo-chang-hien. 
Tsing-keea-khoo. 

22. Yoo-fang or Yoo-fa-wib. 

Lin-chin-chow> (eater the canal called Charkho). 

23. Wei-keea-wan. 
Luang"Chab-chin. 

24. Tong-chang-foo> (left bank). 

25. Shee-chee-tee. 
Woo-chien-chen. 

Chang-shoo, (90 lees from Tong-cha^g-foo). 

26. Tee-cha-mee-wih. 

Gfan-shien-chin> (61 lees from Chang*sboo). 
27* Chen che-kho. 

Yuan-cha-kho. 

Leu-leu-kho> (Wang-ja-kho falls into the canal). 
26. Kei-kho-chin^ (6 miles from hence the Wmi-kho 
joins the canal). 

Zft-chang-kho. 

Kho-tsu-wan. • 
29, See-ning-choo, (E. bank). 
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1816. 
Sept. 29* Toong-koong-see. 
Nang-yang-chin. 
30. Ma-ja-khoo. 
See-ya-chin. 
Oct. 1. Shee-wan-chin, (entered district of Shan-tung). 
Shi-tze-kho^ or cross rivers. 
Han-chang-chuan, (70 lees from See-ya-chin.) 
2. Leu-leu-cha. 
Ta-ur-chuan. 

4. Yow-wan. 
Wan-ja-kho. 
Shoo-ching-shien. 

5. Seao-quang-kho. 

Tsing> or Choong-ching-tsin. 

6. Yang-tcha-chuan. 
Cross the Yellow river. 
Matou. 

7. Tien-pa-cha. 
Koo-khou. 

Tsing-kiang-poo, (20 lees from the Yellow river). 

8. £ntered canal called Liekho. 

Khoo-choo^ya^ the principal suburb of Hwooee- 
gan-fooy (£. bank to Poo-yang-hien is 80 lees). 

9. Poo-yang-shien. 
Fan-shwuy. 
Shew-kwuy. 
Kou-yoo. 

10. Shoii*poo. 

Wy-ya-poo, (20 lees from Yang-choo-foo.) 
Yang-choo-fbo. 

11. Kao-ming-sze. 
14. Left ditto. 

Woo-yuen> (garden). 

r 

Kwa-choo. 
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J816. 

Oct 19. Left Kwa-choo^ and entered the Yang-tse-keang, 
then followed a branch called Quang-jee-kiang. 
Kwang-jee. 

20. I-ching-hien. 

21. Fa-tou-shan. 
Yin-jee-shan. 
Poo-kou-shien> (left bank). 

Suburbs of Nankin, (or Kian-ning-foo). 
^4. Left ditto. 

Kiang-poo-hien. 
Swan-che-tze. 

25. Halted. 

26. Chee-ma-hoo^ (right bank^ enter province of Gan- 

whuy), 70. 
27* Chen-yu-stzu^ 20. 

Ho-chow, (left bank, 3 miles inland) 

28. Halted. 

29. Tay-ping-foo^ (inland). 

Passed on our right the mouth of the Neu-pa-kho> 
leading to Kan-shan-shien, distant fifty lees. 

Tung-lang-shan. 

See-lang-shan. 
80. See*ho-shan, 5. 

Woo-hoo-hien. 
31. Laou-kan, (right bank). 

Shen-shan-ja, (ditto). 9. 

Lan-shan-kya, (left bank). 

Mouth of the Chao-ho> (80 lees from Woo-hoo* 
hien). 

Kwuy-loong Temple. 

Fan-chong-chou-hien. 

Pan-tze-chow. 

Tee-kiang, (day's journey^ 90). 
Nov. 1. Taoo-shah-chin, 30. 
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1S\6, 
'Nov. 1 . Tsing-kya-chin, (day's journey, 40.) 

2. Toong-ling-hieD> 20. 
Ta-tung-chin, 20- 

3. Halted. 

4. Ditto. 

5. Ditto. 

7. Ma-poo-lean. 

Pagoda of Chee-choo-foo. 
Woo-sha-kya^ 80 or 100. 

8. Halted. 

g. Ho-chuan, (30 lees from Gan-kin-foo). 
Gan-kin-foo. 

10. Tung-lew-shien. 
Wha-ynen-chin. 

11. Halted. 

] 2. Wan-jan-hien. 
Ma-tung>shan. 
Seaou-koo-shan. 
Pang-tse-hien. 

13. Ching-yang-miao« 

14. Hoo-koo-hien. 

Pa-li-kiang, (here the river branches off to the right: 
quit the Yang-tse-keang^ Q50 lees, or 285 from 
where we entered it ; enter the Po-yang-hoo, 

Ta-koo-shan, or Ho-ya-ce-shan. 

Ta-koo-tang, go» 

15. Halted. 

16. King-shan, 5. 
Nan-kang-foo, 

17. Halted. 

18. Ditto. 

19. Ditto. 

20. Soo-chee, 45« 

Woo-chin, (quit the Po-yang), 45. 
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1816. 

Nov. 21* Entered the Seaou-chah, afterwards called Shan< 
chou-kho> and finally Shang-kho. 
Wang-chin, 90. 

22. Chou-shah^ 4a 

Entered the Sing-chou-kho. 

23. Nan-chang.foo, 50* 

24. Halted. 

25. Ditto. 

26. Ditto. 

27* Left ditto^ and entered the Kan-kho. 
Chee-cha*tang. 

28. Fung-ling-hien> 60. 

29. Seang-ko-keu. 
Chang-shoo. 
Lin*kiang-ko-keu, 70* 
Lia-kiang-foo^ (20 lees inland)* 

30* Yanda. 

Ta-yin*chow^ (an island) 30. 
Sha-koo. 
Sho-kou-tang. 
Sing-kan-shien. 
Dec. 1. Kya-poo. 

2. Tjin-ho. 
Kia-kiang-hien^ 60. 
Mon-cha-ming Pagoda. 
Foo-koo-tang, 40. 

3. Ky-shwuy-hien^ 40. 
Tay-chew. 
Ky-gan-fbo. 

4.Tang-kou-too. 

Wang-kan, 90. 
5. Ta-ho-hien. 

Tang-shan-kou, opposite to 

Tcho-ko-chow, (an island). 
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1816. 

Dec. 5. Paou-tou. 

6. Pe-tcha-tung, (on our left), go. 
Lo«ka-vv9Lng. 
Wan-gan-hien, 

7. Commence passing the Cataracts. 
Woo-tazu, 70. 

Kwein-ling, 10. 

8. Leang-kou. 
See-chow, 60. 

9. Yu-tung. 
See-ya-chow, (an island). 
Tien-see-tu. 

Ling-ting-miao, (day's journey, 30») 

10. Tien-su-tan. 
6ing-miao-tsun. 
Chou'tan. 
Kan-choo-foo. 

11. Halted. 

12. Woo-tang, 40. 
Nean-ming. 

13. San-kiang-kou, (20 lees from anchorage.) 
Anchorage, 40. 

14. Nan-gan-hien, 41. 
1^. Anchorage, 40. 

16. Sin-chin-tang, 20. 

Witang, (65 lees from Nan-gan-foo.) 

17. Anchorage, 30. * 

1 8. Nan-kang-foo. 

19. Halted. 

20. Left ditto. 

Cross the Mee-ling pass. 
Choong-chun, 50. 
See-tang, 30, 
Ntm-heung-foo, 40. 

21. Halted. 
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1816. 

Dec 22. Left Nan-heung-foo. 

23. Lee-ping. 

Shwuy-Toong, (180 less from Chao-choo-foo.) 

24. Chee-hing-kiang-keu. 
Shwuy*king. 

Anchorage^ (90 lees from Cbao-choo-foo.) 

25. Chen-Taou, or 
La-shoo-shan. 
Woo-ma*tou. 
Chao-choo-foo. 

26. Halted. 

27. Left ditto^ and entered the Pe-kiang. 
Sa-choo-ya, 180. 

28. Kwan-yin-shan, 40. 
Yin-ta-hien> 30. 

29. Anchorage, 30. 
30* Fa-keung-haou. 

Sing* yuen-hien^ (29O lees from Canton.) 
31. Laou-pu-sze. 
San-shwuy-^ien. 

I8I7. 
Jan. 1. Canton. 
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Acacia, of the BrazUs, i. 8. 

AchoWy the linguist^ i. 282. His reasons for the dismissal 
of the embassy, 284, 291. His conversation respecting 
the celebration of the Emperor*s birth-day, ii. 83. 

Adipattee, description of that of Buitenzorg, \. A2, 

Africa^ description of the appearance of the land, i. 27* 

Ajuda^ convent of, i. 25. 

Alceste, his Majesty's ship, sails ^m Spithead — reaches 
Funchal roads — parts company from the squadron, i. 2. 
Anchors in the harbour of Rio Janeiro, 3. Departs from 
thence — ^anchors in Table Bay, 26. Sails from Simon's 
Bay — ^anchors in Anjere roads, 29* Sails from Batavia, 57. 
Waters at Hong-kong, 85. Anchors near the mouth of 
the Pei-ho, 96. Discussions respecting her departure 
from thence, 171. Lord Amherst embarks in her at 
Whampoa, ii. J 94. Arrives at Macao, 203. Leaves it, 
205. Arrival at Manilla, 224. Leaves Manilla — ^wrecked, 
234. 

Alceste Island, ii. 270. 

Aloe of the Brazils, i. 10. 

American ships, seizure of, i. 65 • 

Amherst^ Lord, admitted to a private audience with the 
Kiiig of Portugal, i. 26. Nature of his appointment^ J5, 
His first interview with Sir George Staunton, 85. Re- 
ceives a copy of the Emperor's edict in answer to the 
report of the foo-yuen respecting the embassy, 88> His 
relative rank, and how designated in Chinese, 94. Assem- 
bles the whole of the embassy on the quarter-deck, 95. 
His address to them on the occasion, cfi. Is visited by 
four Mandarins, 99. Proposes addressing a letter to the 
Mandarins on the subject of their delays, but abandons it, 
105. Receives ^ visit from Chang and Yin, 107. His 
conference with ^ them, J 08. Receives a message from 
Kwang to disembark as early as possible, I17. Replies 
to the message — requests Sir George's opinion on the 
subject of performing the ko^tou^ U8. Disembarks^ 1 19. 
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His first interview with Kwang, 120. Returns the visit, 
121. The Mandarins propose to visit him immediately 
as his boat anchored at Tien-sing — which is deferred^ 131. 
Receives a visit from the Mandarins — their conference, 
133. Defers giving an answer to Kwang's request to see 
a copy of the Prince Regent's letter, 134. The subject 
considered^ 135. Resolves to accede to the request^ 136. 
Proceeds to the banquet given at Tien-sing — ^bis discus- 
sion respecting the performance of the ko-tou, 138. Its 
result^ 145. The discussion renewed^ 146. Terminated, 
150. Receives a visit from the Mandarins, l6l. Further 
discussion on the ceremony, 167. His conference respect- 
ing the ships, 171 . Receives a visit from Chang and Yin, 
176. Refuses to confer with them, 177- Conference 
with Soo and Kwang, 178. Proposes an equivalent for 
his performance of the ko-tou, Ibl. Declares his readi- 
ness to return, 163. Receives an early visit from a Man- 
darin— Kwang and Soo suggest an address to the Em- 
peror, 186. Assents to it, 188. Is directed, by an Im- 
perial edict, to be conducted to Tong-chow, )89. h 
expected to perform the proposed ceremony before the 
Mandarins, 192. Refuses his assent, 194. Gives a writ- 
ten declaration of the intended ceremony to be performed, 
195. Receives a visit from Soo and Kwang, 210. Pro- 
poses to perform the Tartar ceremony on certain condi- 
tions, 211. Disembarks at Tong-chow — ^receives a de- 
putation to announce the mission of Ho and Moo, 2l6. 
A second deputation — their insolent conduct, 217- Has 
an interview with Chang and Yin, 219. Visits Ho and 
Moo, 221. Reception and conference, 222. Delivers in 
their hands a sealed letter to the Emperor, 226. His con- 
versation with the British commissioners on the present 
state of affairs, 228. Alterations proposed by the Man- 
darins in the letter to the Emperor, 229. Conference with 
Chang respectii^g the interrogatories to be put to Sir 
George, 241. On the ceremony and result of non-com- 
pliance, 242. Addresses a letter to the Duke, 251. Calls 
the attention of the commissioners to the state of afiBairs, 
253. Receives Sir George's opinion on the subject, 254. 
Visits the Duke — conference respecting the ceremony, 
255. Discussion with the commissioners on the expe- 
diency of compliance, 258. Is visited by Ho, and re- 
quested to prepare to proceed to Pekin the next day, 260. 
Discussion with Kwang respecting the ceremony, 26l. 
Is informed of the Emperor's displeasure with Soo and 
Kwang, 262. Leaves Tong-tcjiow ftjr Pekin, 266. Car- 
i^ied to Yuen-min yuen— the occurrence which took place. 
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268. Arrivea at Hcd-teen^ 273. Receives orders for his 
immediate departure, 274. Returns to Tong-chow, 282. 
Receives some preisents for the Prince Regent^ and gives 
others in return, ibid. Departs from Tong-chow, 289. 
Visits Change 319. Gives Mr. Ellis the documents con- 
taining a description of the ceremonies to he observed at 
the public audiences^ 320. Receives a visit from Kwang, 
356, Returns the visit, 358. Receives a message from 
Kwang to meet on shore, 408^ An explanation takes 
place of Kwang's always assuming the seat of honour^ 
ibid. Goes on shore and meets Kwang, 410. Contem- 
plates an address to the Emperor, 4:i7. Kwang*s reply to 
his written communication about celebrating the Empe- 
ror*s birth-day, ii. 87* Receives a visit from Kwang, 94. 
Captain Maxwell and Sir Theophilus Metcalfe meet him 
near Canton — ^leaves the Chinese boats, and proceeds in 
his barge to Honan, 1/3. Proposals made to him how 
to receive the letter from the Emperor to the Prince Re- 
gent, 176. His interview with the Viceroy, and reception 
of the letter to the Prince Regent, 179- Returns Kwang's 
visit, 182. His conversation with Kwang respecting the 
treatment the embassy had received on its return, 184. 
Visits two of the Hong merchants at their private re- 
sidences, 186. Goes to an entertainment given by Chun- 
qua, I89. Receives the farewell visit from Kwang, 191. 
Leaves Canton, 193. Arrives at Macao, 203. Leaves it, 
205. Arrival and reception at Manilla, 224. Leaves it 
—wrecked, 234. Lands on the island, 235. Captain 
MaxweU consults him, 236. Leaves the island in the 
barge, ^37- Arrives at Batavia, 239. Introduced to 
Buonaparte, 258. Leaves St. Helena, and arrives at 
Spithead, 265. 

Amhersty Cape, i. 92. 

Amherst Isles, ii. 270. 

Amherst, Mr. JefiFery, the Em))eror's inquiries of, i. 11 7. 
Performs the ceremony proposed by Lord Amherst, 148. 

Amphitrite, French frigate, i. 146. 

Amsterdam Island, i. 29* 

Anjere Roads, arrival in, i. 29. ^ 

Archers, Chinese — a party exhibits before Lord Amhersti 
i. 439. 

Atigtiez, master of Monte-Video, his character, i. 6. 

AyeWf a Chinese linguist, punished, i. 67. 

Bahia^ lake of, described, ii. 227. 

Bahia, a former capital of the Brazils, i. 1 8. 
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BanAoo, the uses to which it is applied in !&▼&» i. 30. The 
bridges made of it, 3 1 • 

Bandy the Emperor objects to the, i. 67. 

Banquet given in the Emperor's name at Hen-aiiig, i. 138. 
The dinner and play described, 154. 

Bantam^ dty of, its present state, L 32. 

Basil's Bay, ii. 269. 

Batavia, the embassy departs for, i. 29« Insalubrity of, 36. 
Quits, 57. Passage to it from Pulo*Leat^ ii. 2'i7* 
Arrival at, 239. 

Bath, description of a vapour, ii. 13. 

Beema, breed of ponies, i. 39. 

Beggars, in China, ii. 91 . 

Seresford, Lord, i. 10* 

Bertrandf General, ii. 258. 

Bishop, Catholic, one executed in China, i. 86. 

Bird trained to catch fish, i. 421. 

Boats, description of those which came off to the ship at the 
mouth of the Pei*ho, i. 102. Value of some employed for 
the embassy, 368. How eased through the locks, 411. 
Used in conveying salt, 418. 

Bottecoodoo, character and description of a boy of the tribe 
of, i. 9. 

Bottqfogo^beach, i. 6. 

Brazils, the Alceste directs her course to, i. 2. Its produc- 
tions and trade, 19. Political state of the, 22. The con- 
duct of its government to the embassy^ 24. 

Buck wheat, i. 385. 

Budhism, the term^ imported from India, i. 435. 

Buenos Ayres^ i. 6. Its connection with the Brazils, 23. 

Buitenzorgt village, i. 39. Description of, 40. 

Buonaparte, Lord Amherst and the gentlemen of the embassy 
introduced to him, ii. ^58. His conduct and conversation 
on the occasion, 259. His complaints, 26O. His motives 
for them, 261. 

Coisar, a merchant ship taken up to convey the embassy and 
crew of the Alceste to England — sails from Bata\ia, and 
arrives at the Cape, ii. 253. 

Cciffre tribes, an account of Lord Chai;les Somerset's inter- 
view with them, ii. 254. 

Caleches, used in Batavia, i. 38. 

Camellia, ii. 65. 

Camoens, cave of, ii. 204. 

CampheU, Walter, commander of tlie General Hewitt, i. 2. • 

Camphor tree, ii. 102. Its beauty, 104. 
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CaTud, grands when farmed, i. 203. Enter it/ 371. Its 
name^ 372. Ceremony on entering it^ 374. 

Canton, a brief review of the altercations between the super- 
cargoes and the Chinese authorities at» i. 63. The dislike 
to Europeans confined to> 90. Enter the province^ ii. 148. 
Officers sent to superintend the conducting of the embassy^ 
152. Arrival at, 173. 

Cape Town, i. 27. 

Cascade of Tejeuca, i. 12. 

CastoT'^oil plant, i. 202. 

Cc^s, i. 114. Combine yoke and harness in drawings 202r 
Those used for personsd accommodation^ 254. 281. 

Cataracts, the eighteen, ii.- 118. 

Cateti, village and stream of, i. 7. 

Cieoita, ii. 225. 

Ceremony, particular of the Chinese — compliance with it 
considered, i. 77. Observed on the full 'moon, 306. Do- 
cuments containing those to be observed at the public au- 
diences of the Embassadors, 321. On entering the canal^ 
374. 

Cha-hho, or canal, 372. 

Ckah'Or Lock, i. 385. 

Cfia''ma''hien, town of, i. 366. 

Chamberlain, Mr. his hospitable reception of the emt>assy, 
i. 6. 

Chang-shoo, town of, ii. 101. 

Chang shob, town of, !• 381. 

Chanjore, regency of, i. 39. 

Chao'Choo^foOy city of, ii. 156. Reach it^ 16O. 

ChaO'hoy lake, ii. 36. 

Che'O'tou Bay, ii. 268. 

Chee-a-tou, town of, i. 234. 

Chee^cha-tang, to^n of, ii. 97« 

Chee^choo^oo, city of, ii. 50. 

Chee'choiw, governor of a city, i. 37I. 

Chee-ling-Mang^heu, town of, ii. 157. 

Chee-loong^shan^ range of, ii. 87* 

Chee^ma-hoo, viUage of, ii. 24. 

Chen, the name of the treasurer, i. 401. 

CheU'-yu-ixu, village of; ii. 25. 

Cheu'taou, rocks, ii. 158. 

Chidanee river, i. 35. 

ChiUigon^, description of market at> i. 3 1 . 

ChiUinchmg, vill^e of, i. 49. 

Chin, a military post, i« 23/. 

China, rebellion in, i* 364. 
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Ckin-chae, a Chinese title— ^escribed^ i. 103* Auihoiked to 
communicate directly with the Emperor^ 206, 

Chin'Cha^kho, vilhige of, i. .<84. 

Chinese, the middling classes in Batavia principally composed 
of 4 i. 38. A review of the altercations between their au-* 
thorities at Canton and the supercargoes^ (>3. I heir par- 
ticular ceremonial of prostration considereii, 77. General 
observations on their manners, 89. Their, regularity in 
carrying on duty, 112. Their children dirty, 120* The 
lower orders indecent, 129. Their notion of hereditary 
rank, 157. Their illiberal principles of action, 2() . The 
great regularity and facility with which they lan<led the 
presents and stores, ^and dispatched them tu Pekin, 263. 
Their quarrels, 287« Their general character, 297. Their 
gunners, 304. Further remarks on their character, 307. 
Their dwelling-houses, 310. Their dramatic representa- 
tions, ii. I89. The principle of justice and morality among 
them, 206. Power of the Emperor, and national prosperity, 
207- Population considered, 209. Revenue, 211. Army 
and commerce, 212. Its foreign relations, 213. Its con- 
nections with Great Britain, 215. Religion, 220. The 
general character of its inhabitants, 221. System of ad- 
ministration, 284. Of justice, 288. Their moral cha- 
racter, 290. Their knowledge of the arts and sciences, 295. 

Ching-kiang^shiefi, town of, i. 433. 

Ching'ta-jin, the judge of Pe-che-lee, i. 295. 304. Lord 
Amherst meets him in Chang's boat — his remarks on the 
dismissal of the embassy, 343. His knowledge of Eurc^ie, 
346. His conference with Sir George Staunton, 349. 

Ching-yang^'miao, ii. 6I. - 

Ching'toang'Chae^ the title of Lord Amherst in Chinese^ i. 94. 

Chin'ja-khor, village of, i. 366. 

Chinkandee, village of, i. 35. 

Chin^yang^ the Chinese name for Monkden, i. 337* n. 

Chong'OO'oy, one of the Mandarins appointed to conduct the 
embassy to Pekin — his rank in the province, i. 99. Pays 
the Embassador a visit on board, 107. His conference 
with Mr. Morrison on the subject of the letter to the Em- 
peror, 226. Communicates alterations proposed in it by 
the Mandarins, 229. Another conference with Mr. Mor- 
rison on the same subject, 233. Is deputed by the Man«- 
darins to interrogate Sir George — his conversation with 
Lord Amherst on the subject, 241. Communicates to 
Mr. Morrison the displeasure of the Emperor, 249- Is 
appointed judge of the province of Shang-tung, 346. 
Takes leave of Mr. Ellis, 337. Communicates the Con- 
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tents of the Pc^in Gazette, ibid. Is visited by Lord Am- 
herst^ 343, His conference with Sir George^ 352. Leaves 
the embassy, 360. 

Chong'tong^ signification of, i. 110. 

Choang'chun, village of, ii. 1 50. 

Choo-joO'tze, a Chinese philosopher, his college, ii. JQ, 

ChoO'hi, a Chinese philosopher, ii. 76, n, 

Choong^xoang, temple dedicated to, ii. 25. 

Chou, an officer at the head of the military police, i. 333. 

ChoU'shah, town of, ii. 86. 

ChoU'ta'jin, Mandarin, i. gg. 

Chau'tan, town of, ii. 125. 

jChaw, a city of the second dass, i. 237* 

Christians f apprehensions of their designs, i. 70* 

Chuai'pee, a sea-port, ii. 62. 

K^hung-vmng'haif one of the deities, i. 329* 

Chun^qua, one of the Hong merchants, dinner and drama- 
tic representation given by him to the Embassador, ii. 189. 

Chusan^ Mandarins sent there to conduct the Embassador to 
court, i. 88. 

davell^ Captain, i. 81. 

CoaUpits, ii. IQ7. 

Cokong, system of, i. 64. 

Company's Grovp^ a truster of islands, ii. 268. 

Conjucitis, college and temple built in honour of, i. 392^ 
One of his temples, ii. 69. Another fully described, 129] 
An account of him, ibid. n. 

Con^see-gfua, one of the Hong merchants, ii. 190. 

ConstanttOy i. 28. 

Conskudinople, the resemblance of its harbour to that of Rio 
Janeiro, i. 4» 

CorcoDado-'hill, i. 7* 

Corea^ coast of, i. 92. Captain Maxwell's survey of it, ii. 
269. Its boundaries, 272. Its <;onnection with China, 273. 

Corean Archipelago, ii. 270. 

Cornelius, site of the lines' of, i. 46. 

Corrigedor Island, ii. 225. 

Cotton, in China, i. 373. Researches for the brown jnrf- 
fectual, ii. 25. The brown, 105. 

Daendekf* Marshal, his selection of the position of Corne- 
lius, i. 46. His administration, 47. ' 

D^Asecay Conde, proprietor of the district of Tejeuca, i* 11. 

Dane^e Island, ii. 194. 

Davis, Mr. joins the embassy, i. S8» Is sent on shore to 
see if the boats were prepared to receive the embassy, 1 14. 

F 2 
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Dawson^ Captain of the Temate, ii. 2iO* 

Dinners, Chinese^ i« 154. 

Directors, court of^ solicits an embassy to China^ u 63. 

Their views in so doing> 72. 
Discovery, Honourable Company's ship^ joins the squadroD, 

i. 82. 
Doolies, description of those used in Java, i. 29* 
Doris frigate, her seizure of American ships, i. 65. 
Dramatic representations of the Chinese, i. 155. ii. 190. 
Dress of ceremony of the Mandarins^ i. 156. 
Dutch, their oppression of the natives of Java, i. 33. Their 

buildings — dread of e&ternal air^ 87* Their roal-admini- 

stration of Java^ 5 1 . Their unjust estimation of the moral 

character of the natives, 53. 
Dtoarris, Lieutenant^ i. 96. 

Eating, an important concern, i. 199. 

Edict respecting the disembaikation of the embassy, i. 88. 
Respecting the band> 169. On the occurrences at Tien- 
sing, 1 77. Directing the Embassador to proceed to Tong- 
chow, ] 89. Containing the ceremonies to be performed 
at the public audiences, 321*' Respecting the treatment 
of the Embassy, ii. 3. Addressed to the inh^itants of 
Ta-tung, 49. One to Viceroy of Canton, translated by 
the Portuguese, 177* One called the VermiUion, 195* 
Two others relating to the embassy, ] 97. 

Embassy embarks, i. ] . Sails from Spithead — ^reaches l^in- 
chal roads, 2. Arrives at Rio Janeiro, 3. Not pablidy 
received by the Portuguese government, 24. Leaves Rio 
Janeiro-— arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, 26. D^iarts, 
29* Arrival in Ar\jere roads — proceeds to Batavia, ibid. 
Leaves Batavia, 57. Origin and objects of the embassy, 
J9. How constituted^ 73. Its compliance with the Clu- 
' aese ceremonial, and probable ^ result oonsidered, 77* 
Joined by Sir George Staunton and others, 82. Proceeds 
to Hong-kong, 85. Leaves it, 89. List of persons com- 
posing it, 93, n. Its safe arrival near the mouth of the 
Pei-ho, 96. Long detention on board, 105. Disembarks 
from the Alceste, 1 19. Embarks in the Chinese boats, 
120. In great confosion, 122. Enters Tien-sing, 129. 
Croes to a banquet, 138. Order of sitting, 446. The 
banquet described, 154. Receives a present in the Em- 
peror's name, 157. Leaves Tien-sing, 15{}. Is conducted 
a short distance on its return, 184. Resume the Journey 
to Pekin, 196. Arrive at Tong-chow, 209. Objections 
made to persons composing \%, 239* Chinese guards dou- 
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Med round its quarters, 250. Leave Tong-chow for Pe- 
kif), 265. Pass through the suburbs of Pekin, 266. Arrive 
at the village of Hai-teen, 268. Orders received for its 
immediate return, 274. The author's reflections on the 
subject, 276. Returns to Tong-chow, 282. Commences 
the journey to the coast, 289. Its treatment at Yuen-min- 
yuen, 290. Some light upon the causes of its sildden dis- 
missal, 293. Return to Tien>sing, 305. Leave it, 3 12. 
Remarks on the documents describing the ceremonies to 
be observed at their public audiences, 321. The Empe- 
ror's remarks in the Pekin Gazette respecting its dismissal, 
340. Cross the Mee*ling mountains, ii. 148. Arrival at 
Ho-nan, opposite to Canton—- and dine at the Factory, 173» 
Departure from Canton, 193. Arrival at Macao, 203. 
Leave it, 205. Arrival at Manilla, 224. Leave it—*. 
Wrecked, 236. Arnves at Batavia, 239. Leave it, 253, 
and arrive at the Cape, 254 • Leave it, and arrive at St, 
Helena, 257« Leave it, and arrive at Spithead, 2(SS. 

Emperor, edict, declaring his satisfaction at the arrival 6t 
the embassy, received, i. 88. Day fixed for his departure 
from Pekin for Gehdl, 101 . His intention of giving thei. 
Embassador his audience of leave before that period, 104. 
His palace at Tien-sing, 137- Objects to the band, 167.. 
A pavilion belonging to him, 1 7 1* His objections to the 
occurrences at Tien-sing, 177. Reftises to receive the 
Embassador unless the ko-tou is performed, ] 78. A me- 
morial addressed to him, 188. Another, 221. The Embas^ 
8ador*s letter privately submitted to him, 234. His positive* 
assertion of having observed Lord Macartney perform 
the ko-tou, ibid. Is displeased with Soo and Kwang, 2€2. 
Requests to see the Embassador immediately, 269. Dis- 
penses with it, and orders hid phyisidan to attend the Em- 
bassador, 273. Is incensed, and directs the immediate 
return of the embassy, 274. Makes an exchange of pre- 
sents, 283. Is displeased with Hoc and Moo, 293. His* 
edict in the Pekin Gazette, 340. His public capacity, ii. 
22. His birth-day, 83. Information received of his having 
addressed a letter to the King of Englahd, 176. de- 
livered to the Embassador, 179* His vermillion edict, 195. • 
The author's opinion of the contrary proceedings adopted' 
by him, 200. 

Eu'ho river, enter it, i. 312» 

Eunuchs in China, i. 338. 

Executioners^ i. 305. 

Fa'kiang'haou, village of, ii. l6S. 

Ea^tee gardens^ a visit to them> ii« 185. 
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Faiuchang'ChoU'hien, town of^ ii. 37. 

Fan'ShtouVf village oi, i. 420. 

Fern of the Brazils^ i. 8. 

Floodgates in the canal, i. 371* Description of, 386. 

Fo, the god, i. 354. 423. 

Fokien, province of, enterprising character of its natives, i. 

38. 
Folgeras, Don Fernando Mariano^ Governor of Manilla, ii. 

225. 
Foo, one of the Mandarins^ i. 91. 
Foo, a city of the first class, i. 237* 
Foo-koO'tang, village of, ii. 107- 
Foong'ling'hieny town of, ii. 99. 
Fooshtouy^miao, u 389* 
Foo-yuen, of Canton, his reception of the intelligence of the 

intended embassy, i. 81. His communication to Mr. 

Roberts on hearing of the departure of Sir George Staun- 
ton^ 87. The office of a^ ii. 99. 
Formosa^ the great seat of emigration from China to Ba- 

t&via, i. 38. 
Frenchman^ one makes his appearance in the vicinity of the 

embassy's quarters, i. 244. 
Funchal roads, i. 2. 

Funeral of the Chinese, L 309. 3l3.-^ii. 52. 
Fung'Shee'tniaOf i. 407* 

Gan-king'foOf pagoda and city of, ii. 54. 
Gan-huouy, province of, ii. 28. 
Gan'ihien'Chin, village of, i. 382. 
Game of guessing the fingers, L 198. 
Gatpar, Straits of, the Alceste wrecked in, ii. 239. 
Gazette^ published at Fekin, respecting the embassy, i. 337* 
' Remarks upon it, 340. 
Gehol,i. 101. 
Geedee mountain, i. 40. 
GhoorkaSf considered tributary to the Emperor of China> 

i. 295. 
Golovkin^^Couni, i. 78. 
Guard'houses described, i. 159* 
Guard'hoatSf ii. 170. 

Hai'teen, the garden appointed for the reudence of the em-< 

bassy, i. 268. How situated, 274. 
Hall, BasU, commander of the Lyra, i. 2. His survey of 

the Gulf of Pe-tche*lee from the Pd-ho to Che«a-tou bay, 

ii. 268. 
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Hallf Sir James^ a group of islands named after, him, ih 

269. 

Haou^yay^ a title, i. IQl. 

Han-chaing'Chuany village of, i. 397. 

Hemp, fields of, i. 159* 

Hemp, i. 385. 

Hermtty General^ Honourable Company's ship, conveys the 
presents and stores^ i. 2. Parts company, and proceeds to 
the Cape of Gogd Hope, ibid. Her arrival and departure 
from thence, 27. The export duties on her cargo re- 
mitted^ ii. 166. 

He-ya'ce^shan^ ii. 64. 

Hien, a city of the third class, i. 237* 

Hwooee^gan^oo^ city of, i. 4 17. Enters the district of, 
ilfid. 

Ho, the name of the Duke deputed by the Emperor to 
Tong-chow, i. 190. Sends a deputation to announce his 
mission, 21 6. Lord Amherst visits him, 221. His con- 
ference on the occasion, 222. Proposes alterations in the 
letter from Lord Amherst to the . Emperor, 229. Is 
anxious to receive a communication from the Embassador, 
251. His answer to the letter addressed to him, 252* Is 
visited by Lord Amherst, i55. Returns the visit, and 
requests every preparation to be made to proceed to Pekin 
the next day, 260. His conduct at Yueh-min-yuen, 269. 
Follows the embassy to Tong-chow, 286. Incurs. the 
royal displeasure, 29 1. His deception, 293. His dis- 
missal announced in the Pekin Gazette, 337* 340. 

Hoang'ho. See Yellow River* 

Ho'chow, city of, ii. 25. 

Ho'chuen, village of, ii. 53. 

Hoo-koO'hien^ town of, ii. 63. 

Ho-nan, information received of quarters being provided for 
the embassy in, ii. 154. Arrival there, 173. The temple 
described, 191. 

Hoong'tse-hoo Lake, i. 406. 

Hong merchants, the supercargoes dissatisfied with their 
conduct, i. 69. Endeavour to persuade Sir George not to 
accompany -the embassy, 84. Come out to meet the em« 
bassy, ii. 172. 

Hong-kongf squadron proceeds to-^ Watering place at,, i. 85. 
Quit it, 89. The inhabitants' surprise at seeing Europeans, 
89. Their fishing-boats, 90. 

Hoquang, province of, i. 382. 

Horse of Java, i. 39. Of China, 123. 265. 

Hoshungs, or priests, of the God Fo— Theif tombs, i. 314, 
363. Cause of their inveteracy to the missionaries, 425. 
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How-qua, one of the Hong merchants. Tint to the hoose^ 

ii. 186. His character^ 188. 
Hung, the Mandarin Secretai^^ i. 2l6. 

Indemdo river^ i. 35. 

Jt^abi, office of^ i. 34. 

/iitvfi^a^or^ Honourable Company's shlp^ joins the 4Mittadron, 

i. 82. 
Iron found in the vicinity of Ta-tung^ ii. 48. 
Irrigation, i. 31/. 429. ii. 47. 

Java, the embassy arrives in^ i. 29. An account of it^ ii. 
249. 

Jawme$e districts^ its ingabis' administration of justice — ^their 
adherence to truths i. 34. Their conception of manly 
beauty^ 42. Their kris or dagger^ 43. Their women, 44* 
Their character^ 54. 

Je»$ in China^ i. 427. 

JoO'ytey*ox sceptre, i. 282* 

Judge of Pe-tchee-lee, L 295. His name^ 304. 343. 349. 

JunJu, cam, describai^ i. 1 59. Their ^«at numbers^ 165. 
IQg, Terms on which they are taken up, 203. 207* A 
machine used in them for husking the rice, 880. Some 
with four masts^ 335. Those used for carrying salt, ii. 2. 

Kalee river, i. 35. 

Kan'choo-foo, city of, ii. 125. Described, 126. 

Kan^kia, a nanie formerly given to the crews of com junks, 

i. 203, ft. 
Kan'$han»»hien, city of, ii. 29. 

Kan-kho river— Enter it, ii. 97* Description of, 108. 
Kao^ming-sze, town of, i. 423. 
Kaou-leangt or millet, i. 200. 385. 
Keo'tsing^ Emperor, ii. 129. 
KeC'Van^ho river, ii. SJ, 
Kei'Mo-chiny village of, i. 386. 
Kevhhwa^han, range of mountaons, ii. 42. 
KhoU'Chak island, ii. 48. 

Kko<hoo'ya, the principal suburb pf Kavooee-gaa-foo, i. 418. 
Khotiu-wan^ village of, i. 390. 
Kku^hee»;yoo, viUege of, i. 300. 
Kkeoo^ien, city of, resistance made in it during the rebellion, 

i. 364. 
Kiang-nan^ province of, i. 394. Enter it^ 395« Qnit it, 

396. 
JQH^-pcM>-A>en,.waMs of, iL 9» 20« 
MMhthan^ a celebrated rock, i 426. 483* 
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King-shan, town of, if. 97. 

King^e-ching, town of, ii. 88« 

Kiunrvan, a title, i. IgO, n. 

Ko'laos, what, i. 169, «. ^_ 

Ko-^ou, the ceremony of^ adverted to by Chang and ^Hn, 
i. 109. Sir George's opinion required respectkig itd per- 
fonnaace^ l J 8. Discussion with the Mandarins at Tien- 
sing respecting it^ 138. The ceremony abandoned^ 145. 
The discussion renewed^ 146. 150. Further discussion r«« 
spectingit, 167. Questions Lord Amherst about the ships^ 
171. Further conference respecting it, 179. Lord Am- 
herst proposes to perform it under certain conditions^ 21 1. 
Discussion upon the expediency of complying with it, 258> 
Considered an act of religious adoration, 299. Those to 
be performed at the public audiences, 321. 

KoOj signification of, 1. 125. 

KoO'Ching'hien, town o^ i. 365. 

Koo4ing-fniaOy i. 402. 

Koo-'khur, village of, i. 417. 

Koon-kooan, signification of, i. 132. That at Tien-sing de- 
scribed^ 157- 

Koong-foo-tzc, See Cori/ucius, 

Koong-yay, or Duke, i. 190. 

Koong'tze-chow, village of, ii. 22. 

Kou-yoO'hoo Lake, i. 420. 

Kou-yoo, village of, i. 421. 

KrUi the Malay, i. 43. 

Kvhaya, an article of dress among the Malays, i. 31. 51. 

Kwa-choo, city of, i. 433. 435. 

Ktvae^aing, description of the temple dedicated to, i. 327* 

Kxoari'hiao, the name of the sedan chairs, i. 266, n* 

Kwan-'yin'shan^ description of the temple in an excavation of 
the rock of, ii. 1 64. 

Kwan^yin, a temple dedicated to, ii. 6. Another, 12* 

Kwangy the principal Chinese commissioner,^ i. 102. His 
conference with Mr. Morrison, 103. Is connected with 
the Imperial family, 104. His first interview with Lord 
Amherst, 1 20. His conference with Messrs. Toone, Davis^ 
and Morrison, 133. Visits Lord Amherst, ibid. Requests 
to see a copy of the Prince Regent^s letter, 133. His dis« 
cussion respecting the ko-tou, 138. The point given up, 
145. Further discussions on the ceremony, 146. Com- 
municates the Emperor's objection to the band, 1 67 • Also 
to the occurrences at Tien-sing, 177. Suggests an address 
to the Emperor, 187* Visits Lord Amherst, 210. Loses 
his situation in the salt departinent, 262. 291. Censured 
ih the Pekin GazettCi 340. Visits Lord Amherst, 3^6. 
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The visit returned, 358. Proposes to meet the Embassador 
on shore, 408. An explanation takes place of his always 
assuming the seat of honour, ibid. His meeting with the 
^^eroy of Nan-kin, ii. 7* Requests that none of the em- 
bassy may go into the city of Nang-chang-foo, 83. Hia 
reply to Lord Amherst's communication about celebrating 
the Emperor's birth-day, 87* Visits Lord Amherst^ g4» 
His first visit to the Embassador at Canton, 175. Lord 
Amherst returns his visit — His inquiries respecting the 
future disposal of the presents, 182. A public breakfiEist 
given him at the Factory—- His conversation with Lord 
Amherst on the occasion, 183. His farewell visit to the 
Embassador, igi, 

Kwein^ifig, village of, ii. 1 19. 

Kwuy4oong-tse, temple of, ii. 37. 

Kya^poo, village of, ii. 104. 

KyO'kiang'hieny town of, ii. IO6. 

Ky'ihvmy'shien, town of, ii. 109. 

Ky^gan-foo, city of, ii. 109. 

La^shoo'shan rocks, ii. 15S. 

Lan-shan'kya, village of, ii. 36. 

Lang'Shan hill, ii. 42. 

Langsdorf, Mr. his residence — ^Pursuits, L 7. 

LaoU'pU'Sze, village of, ii. 170. 

Laou-yay^ signification of, i. 121. 

LaoU'kan, village of, ii. 36. 

Lao'kiun, founder of the sect of Tao-tze^ ii. 92. 

Leang'koUf town of, ii. 121. 

IjC RoquCy Chevalier, i. 146, n. 

Leang'chah'chin, granaries, i. 377* 

Lee-ping, village of, ii. 155. 

Lee-tang, village of, ii. 150. 

Lee^shan^ a range of mountains, ii. 64. Excursion to the top, 
70. A second one, 74. 

Lemma Islands, arrival at the, i. 82. 

LeO'tong, Gulf of, boats which trade to, i. II6. Examina- 
tion of the Gulf, ii. 267. 

heu-ku-ko, village of, i. 385. 

LeU'lu'cha, name of one of the locks, i. 398. 

LeffJO'ho'hien, pagoda of, ii. 5. 

LetO'lee-paoU'ta, ii. 17. 

Liefi'Men, town of, i. 343. 

,lA'ho river ^ i. 415. 

Lin-kiang, a stream, ii. 101. 

Ling'tang^miao, ii. 123. 

LLnMin^choo, pagoda of, i. 368« 
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LipoUf one of the tribunals^ i. 215. 321. 325. 
Literature, the Mandarins affect a taste for^ i. 202. 
Loa-'ku'shung, miao dedicated to> i. 336. 
Locks in the canal^ i. 3/2. 377. ^ow called in Chinese^ 
Mode in which the waters are raised and depressed by them^ 

386. 

Lo'ko'Wangf village of, ii. 115. 

L<^a Lake, i. 102. 

JLoO'choo, islands of, ii. 2!71. Its connection with China— -A 
short account of, 278. 

Loong'Wang-miao, temple of, 1. 389* 

Los Bagnos, village of, ii. 227. 

Lyra, his Majesty's brig, one of the squadron^ i. 2. Parts 
company, tbid. Her arrival and departure from the Cape of 
Good Hope, 27. Arrival in Anjere roads, 29. Dispatched 
to Canton, 57. Dispatched to Ta*koo to announce the 
approach of the embassy, 93. 

MacaOf arrival at — description of, ii. 203. Leave it, 205. 

Macartney^ Lord, the Mandarins' assertions of his having 
performed the ko-tou, i. 139* 

Mac Gregory Mr. i. 29. 

Ma-chang-hooy lake of, i. 389- 

Mahomedan religion and mosques in China, u 303. 

Ma-ja-khoo, village of, i. 395. 

Malays^ their conception of manly beauty, i. 42. Their kris, 
43. Their women, 44. Their character, 54. A fleet of 
their prows, ii. 240. They set fire to and plunder the 
Alceste, 242. Piracy among them, 248. 

MandarinSf four come on board the Alceste, i. 99. Their 
object, dress, and appearance, 100. The different classes 
and divisions of, 190, n. Character of a military^ 383, 
Examination of some for advancement in military rank, 

ii. 93. 
Manilla, arrival at, ii. 224. An account of the colony, 230. 

Leave it, 234. 
Manning, Mr. joins the embassy, i. 89. 
Mantchoo'TartarSf their manners still kept up, i. 320. Their 

divisions and religion, 358, it. 
Manure^ used in China, i. 331. 

Mao-tcha, the name of the tea used by the Emperor, i. 358, n,. 
Ma^poO'leou, village of, ii. 49. 
Ma'shou'ja^ a branch of the Yang-tse-keang, ii. 49* 
Ma4ou, town of, i. 407* 
Ma-tung'-shan, a bluff point, ii. 5g, 
Maxwell, Captain, i. 1. Is furnished with open letters to 
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any Mandarins on the coast> 118. Letter addressed to 
him^ 244. Comes out to meet the Embassador near Can- 
ton^ ii. 173. His conduct when the ship was wrecked^ 
234* Lands and consults with the Embassador^ 936. His 
conduct during his stay on the island, 241. His arriyal at 
Batavia with the whole of the officers and crew, 247* 
Measures adopted by him for the survey of the Gulf of Pe- 
tchee-lee, 266. His survey of the Gulf of Leo-tang, 267- 
His survey of the coast of Corea, 269. 

Mea-tau Islands, i. 95. Their contemplated survey rdin- 
quished, 118. 

Meen'gan, one of the Mandarins, i. 322. 

Met4ing Pass, ii. 145. Described, 148. 

MenezeZf Don Antonio Metello Souza, Portuguese Embassa- 
dor, i. 103, n. 128, n. 224, n. 

Metcalfe^ Sir Theophilus, delivers a letter to the Foo-yuen, 
i. 83. His communication to Sir George at Hong-Kong, 
87- Comes to meet the Embassador near Canton, ii. 173» 

Miao, or temple, some in the suburbs of Tong-chow, i. 246. 
One dedicated to the God of Fire, 301. One to the Eter- 
nal Mother, 316. One to the Devil Star, 327. One at 
Tsing-heen, 328. One at Sang-yuen, 354. One dedi- 
cated to four ladies of singular chastity, 363. Of the 
Dragon King, 380. One dedicated to the God of Winds, 
407- Description of one at Ning-niang, 412. Of Kao- 
ming-sze, 423. Of Poo-lin-tze, 430. One in the 6uburb» 
of Nankin, called Tsing-hai-tze» ii. 12. Dedicated to 
Choong-wang. 25. Of Ching-yang, 6l. Of Confudus, 
69. One dedicated to the God of Longevity, 80. One 
dedicated to the God of Literature, 117* Another of Con- 
fucius fully described, 129. One dedicated to Quang-foo- 
tze, 131. One dedicated to Kwan-yin, l64. That of 
Honan, 191. 

fiddle Island. See Pulo LeaL 

Mill,, description of one, i. 310. 428. 

MiUege, one of the marines, drowned, ii. 58f 

Millet, i. 125. 

Mimosa of the Brazils, i. 8. 

Ming dynasty, i. 354, n. 37O. 

Missionary^ one under sentence of death, i. 87. The author's 
observations on their writings, ii. 281. ' 

Mogris, tribe, i. 10. 

Monte Video, i. 5. 

Moo, the Mandarin deputed by the Emperor to Tong-chow, t.- 
190. Is degraded, 295. CeibsuredinthePekinGazette>d40. 

MoWf ceremony observed at its full, L 306. 404. 
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Mcrrisonp Mr. joins the embassy — ^is made the principal me- 
dium of communication with the Chinese^ i. 89. Sent on 
shore to return the visit of the Mandarins, 101. His con- 
ference, 103. His opinion of the cause of delay in the 
Mandarins, 106. His conference with the Mandarins at 
Tien-sing, 1 32. With Chang on the sulyect of the letter 
to the Emperor, 226- Further conference, 233. Re- 
specting Sir G. Staunton, 239- His conversation Mdth 
Chang respecting the sudden dismissal of the embassy, 
293. 

MoU'Cha-ming, pagoda of, ii. 107- 

Moukden, i. 334. The name in Chinese, 337. 

Moulin, i. 337- -^ 

Mountains, the first seen, i. 380. 

Mules of China, i. 265. 

Mungul, a race of Tartars, i. 359. 

Munkooj a race of Tartars, i. 359. 
* Musical instrument, i. 355. 

Nan-ganfoo, city of, ii. 141 T 

Nan-chang'foOf city of, ii. 83. Described, 88. A fire breakf 
out, Q5. 

Nan^gan-hien , dty of, ii. 139. 

Nang-yang'chin, town of, i. 393. 

Nan-heung-foo, city of, ii. 146. Arrive at, 150» 

Nan-lcang-^qo^ city of, ii. 144. 

Nan-kang^foOy city of, ii. 64. Pagoda of, 68. 

Nan-kang-hoo, a branch of the Po-yang lake, ii. 68. 

Nan-kin, walls of, ii. 10. Anchor in the suburbs, ibid. De- 
scription, 12. View of the city and porcelain tower, 15. 
View from the suburbs, 17. 

Nan-pee-hien, i. 339. 

Nan-wang'hoo, lake of, i. 389. 

Nan-yuen-ho river, i. 3 1 3. 

Naptt'kiang roads, ii. 271. 

Natf'in-ching, the name of the Viceroyof Pe-che-lee— is dis^ 
placed, i. 100. What for, 205. 

Nean-ming, village of, ii. 133. 

Nc'quang'hoo lake, i. 420. 

New-kexv-tang, village of, ii. 138. 

New^pa-kko river, ii. 29. 

Ngan-chatsze, or judge of Pe-chee-lee, his knowledge of 
Europe, i. 295. 346. 

Ning-niang-miao, i. 412. Described, 413. 

Nobility in China, i. 190, ». 

Nui-yuen, what, i. 169, ft. 
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Oei^aei-oei, town of, ii. 209* 
Orlando, his Msyesty's ship^ i. 81. 

Pagoda, ot Paou-ta, of ToDg-chow, L 209- Of Lin-tsin-choo, 
368. Of H wooee-gan-foo, 41 8. Of Yang-choo-foo, 428 . 
Of Kao-ming-sze^ 423. Of l-ching-shien> ii. 2. Of JLew- 
ko-shien^ 5. Of Poo*kou-hien, 9. Of Nankin, 17. Of 
Tai-ping-foo^ 29. Of Chee-choo-foo, 50. Of Gran*king- 
foo^ 53. Of Tung-Iew-hien^ 57. Of Nan-kang-foo^ 68. 
Of Nan-chang-foo, 88. Of Yanda^ 102. Of Sing-kan- 
hien^ 103. Of Kan-choo-foo^ 127. 

Palabooler Boolang, village of^ i. 31. 

Porli'kiang^ village of, ii. 63. 

Pang'tae-hicn, town of, ii. 60. 

Pan-tze, how inflicted, i. 348. 

Pan-tze'Chee Island, ii. 37. 

Pao'ling'tzu, ii. 17. 

Pao^ting-foOi city of, i. 98. 

PaoU'tou, village of, ii. 315. 

PaoH-ying'hien, town of, i. 41 9. 

Pari jBerg, why So called, i. 28. 

Pa'icou, chain of islands, ii. 272. 
a^tou'shan^ a rock, ii. 6. Inscription on a stone tablet at 
the foot of it, 9. 

Pa^ying^hoo, lake, i. 420. 

Pearson, Mr. joins the embassy, i. 88. 

Pe^chc'lec, the squadron enters the gulf of, i. 98. State of 
the weather at the anchorage, 98. Survey of the gulf, 
ii. 268. 

Pc'Che^ee, province. Lord Amherst dispatches a letter to the 
Viceroy of, i. 93. 

Pedra Blanca, i. 89* 

Peeteshee, signification of, i. 158. 

Pee'VO'kwotzu, or tallow-tree, iL 40. 

Pei-lee, a title, i. 190, n, 

Pei'Ue, a title, i. 190, n. 

Pe-keang river, ii. 16O. 

Pekin, description of its walls, i. 279« Its situation^ 280. 

Pe^kxvang'hoo lake, i. 420. 

Pe-la'shoo^ the name of the wax-bush, ii. 104. 

Pepper, the culture of in Java, i. 33. / 

Pemambucot superiority of its cotton, i. 19. 

Pe-tcha'tsung, town of, ii. 115. 

pC'tsang, town of, i. 16O. 

Pine^apples, wild in the Brazils, i* 10* 

PinC'trees of the Brazils, i. 10. 
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PiratUf Malay^ ii. 248. 

Play, Chinese^ described, L 155. 

Ploughs, used in China^ i. 33 1 . 340. 

Police in China, i. 333, n, . 

Pony of Java— of Beema, i. 39. 

PoOy a hamlet, i. 237$ n, 

Foo-ching'tze, or treasurer of Shan-tung^ i. 349. 360. Takes 
his leave of Lord Amherst, 400. 

Poo-hoU'hien, pagoda of, ii. 9« 

PoO'lin-tze Miao, i. 430. 

Population of China, not so great as assigned to it, i. 122. 
400. 416.-— ii. 111. 

Porcelain, where principally manufactured, ii. 88.  

Porpoises seen in the Yang-tse-keang, ii. 59. 

Portugal, the death of the Queen of, i. 4. Where buried — 
funeral procession, 25. 

Portuguese at Macao, circulate malicious reports, i. 83. Effects 
of their misrepresentations, 85. 

Po-yang lake, ii. 62. The boats enter it, 64. Its waters, 
67' Divided into two branches, 68* Quit it, 79. 

Presents brought to the ships, i. 112. Those in the Hewitt 
transhipped, 113. Those made in the Emperors name to 
the embassy at Tien-sing, 157* Description of those sent 
to the Prince Regent, 282. Inquiries made by Kwang re- 
specting the future disposal of those brought from Eng- 
land, ii. 182. 

PriestSy their degraded condition in China, i. 428. 

Princess Charlotte, an English merchant ship, dispatched to 
Pulo-Leat for the relief of the crew of the Alceste, ii. 239. 
Her bad success, 247* 

Prows, Malay, a fleet of them observed, ii. 240. 

Puan-ke-qua, the principal Hong merchant^ i. 91. Efforts 
made to render him the principal medium of communica- 
tion, ii. 175. Visit to his house, 186. His character, 
188. 

Puh, the Viceroy of Nankin, i. 394. 

Pu'hien, town of, i. 339. 

Pulo Leat^ or Middle Island, the Alceste wrecked off, ii. 234. 
Leave it in the barge for Batavia, 237. I'he defences 
made on the top of the hill, 243. 

Punishment of face-slapping, i. 124. Of fixing a coUar 
round the neck, 287. Of the Pan-tze, or bambooing, 348; 
Of the head being suspended in a grating dn a pole, ii. 
124. 

Py-loo, what, i. 201. 

Quang^foo'tze, a temple dedicated to hiro» ii.' 131. 
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Quang'jeCf village of, ii. 2. 

Quang^ec'keangy a branch of the Yang-tse-keang^ ii. 2. 
Quang'tung, province of, ii. 149. 

Queen of Portugal, her death, i. 4. Where buried, and fu- 
neral procession, 25. 

Raffles^ Mr. his administration of Java, i. 55. 

Rebellion in China, i. 364< 

Regent of Bantam, character of, i. 32. 

Regent*3 Srvord, a promontory so named, iL 2/88. 

Reli^n of the Chinese, i. 302. — ii. 75, gj. 220. 2^2. 

Rexta of the Brazils, i. 8. 

Rice, machine used for husking it, i. 330. 

Rio Janeiro^ arrival at — description of the scenery and har- 
bour, i. 3. Climate of, 21. 

River y materials for repairing the banks, i. 200. 

RobartSf Mr. the Foo-yuen's communication to him, i. 87- 

Roberts, Mr. the Chinese object to his appointment of Chief 
of the Factory, i. 64. 

Ross*s Bay, ii. 267. 

Russians, two make their appearance in the vicinity of the 
embassy's quarters, i. 244. College in China, 244, i». 

Ryncoeltf Mr. i. 28. 

Rysmckf considered healthy, i. 36. 

Sa^JioO'ya^ village of, ii. l64« 

Sacrifice, performed on entering the canal, i. 374. On the 
full mopn, 404. 

Samt Lucie^ fort of, i. 3. 

Saint Sebastian f scenery in the vicinity of, i. 6. Description 
of the town, 12. Population--<x)ndition of the slaves, 16. 
Inferior to the English settlements in India, 1 8. Trade, 
19. Articles of living, 26. Soil in the vidnity, t^fVf . Irre- 
gularity of the rains— dimate, 21. Character of the in- 
habitants, 23. 

Salt, pyramids of, i. I29. Boats used in conveying it, 418. 

Salute of the Chinese, i. 366. 

Sam-shoo, a spirit distilled from rice, i. 3^4. 

Sang^ytien^ village of, i. 349* 

San'kiang'kouy a stream, ii. 136. 

San'kom-keU'koUf the ceremony of, described, i. 188, n, 

San^shwuy^hien^ town of, ii. 171. 

San^soU'koo, a stream, ii. 172. 

Santa CruZy fort of, i. 3. 

Seao^quan^'kho, village of, i. 403. 

Sedan-chairs of China, i. 124. 266. 

Seang-ko-keiL^ a hamlet, ii. 100. 
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StaoU'Chah river, ii. 82. 

SeaoU'koO'shan^ an insulated rock^ described, ii. 59- 

See^ signification of, i. ] 26. 

See-chow, villcigeof, ii. 121. 

SeC'ko river, \\. 125. 

See^ko'shan hill, ii. 31. 

See-koOy town of, i. 123. 

See^lang'shan hiU, ii. 30. 

Sec'-mng lake, i. 392. 

Sef'ning'chow, city of, i. 391. 

Seeram, or Sevang, the road to, i. 30. 

See^ya-chin, town of, i. 395. 

Ste'-ya-chin^hoOy i. 396. 

Sec^ya'chow Island, ii. 122. 

Shan-'Chou-kho river, Ii. 82. 

Shan-kho, ii. 82. 

Sha-koo, .a hamlet, ii. 102. 

Sha H'timgy promontory of, i. 92. Province of, principal scene 

of the rebellion, 364. L^ave the province, 395. Re-enter 

it, 396. Quit it, 399. 
Shay 'lee Paou-ta^ \, '6(ig, 
Shee'-chee-tee, village of, i. 380. 
Shee^shariy village of, i. 396. 
Shee'ivaU'chirif village of, i. Sq3, 
She'lang, signification of, i. 136, n, 
Shen-ja-kho, a stream, i. 401. 
SheoU'See-ariif, signification of, i. 136* n^ 
She-pi, described, i. 158, n. 413. 
Shen-shan-jay village of, ii. 36. 
Shin-chou'khol a stream, ii. 88. 
Shing'ski-heeny town of, i. 318. 
Shing-tcheey town of, i. 330. 
Shi-pa-tan, or eighteen cataracts, ii. 118. Not so dangerous 

as was supposed, 121. One of the most difficulti 124. 
Shi-tze-kho, or four streams, i. 396. 
Sho'kou-tang, village of, ii. 103. 
Shoo'ching'hien, anchor off it, i. 402. 
ShoU'poOj village of, i. 422. 
Slum*kwuy^ village of, i. 420. 
Shwuy-ping, village of, ii. 107. 
ShiDuy-toongy village of, ii. 156. 
SimwCs Bay^ departure from, i 29* Arrival in, ii. 254. Sail 

from, 257. 
Sin- chin- tangy town of, ii. 140. 
Sing'koH'hieny pagoda and town of,* ii. 103. 
Stng-miao-Uceity village of, ii. 12). 
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Sing'ta-jin, the Mandarin who received Lord Amheat at 
Honan^ ii. 173. 

Sing-yuen'iien, tovm of, ii. I67. 

Siicrooa^ i. 40. 

Slaves of St. Sebastian^ their treatment and condition, L l6. 

SoldierSf Chinese^ employed in keeping away the crowd* i. 
199. Description of some, 207* Encourage imposition 
in shopkeepers, 311. How levied, 367> Descripdon of 
the dress of one resembling armour, 405. 

Somertety Mr. proceeds in the Lyra, i. 27. 

Soo^hecy town of, ii. 79. 

Soosoohanen^ Emperor of Java, i. 46. 

Soo'ta-jirt^ substituted in the place of To>chong-tong, i. 1 14. 
Visits Lord Amherst— -recognizes Sir Geoige Staunton, 
133. His rank, and how styled, 136. Enters upon the 
subject of the ko-tou, 143. Is degraded, 291. Censured, 
in the Pekin Gazette, 340. 

Sou'choo^foo, city of, i. 434. 

Spain, state of her provinces in South America, i. 5. 

Spiiheady sail from, i. 2. Return to, ii. 265. 

Stages, erected on the banks of the river for the boat to bring 
to at, i. 333. 347, >•• 

Staunton f Sir George, dispatches sent to him from Aiyere, 
1. 57. Considered a dangerous person by the Chinese, 71* 
Joins the squadron, and deputes Mr. Toone to Lord Am* 
herst, 82. Endeavours made to dissuade him from ac« 
companying the embassy — ^his conduct on the occasion, 
84. His first interview with Lord Amherst, 85. Embaib 
in the Alceste, 89. His relative rank, and how designate 
in Chinese, 94, n. His reply to the request of Lord Am- 
herst respecting the performance of the ko-tou, 118. Tlie 
Mandarins appeal to him respecting Lord Macartney's per- 
formance of the ko-tou, 139. 163. The Mandarins' ac- 
cusation of him, 238. Lord Amherst calls his serious at- 
tention to the state of affiurs, 253. Gives his deliberate 
opinion, 254* States compliance with the ceremony to 
be highly injurious to the Company's interests, 259* Hia* 
opinion of the documents containing the description of the 
ceremonies to be observed at the public audiences^ 331. 
His conference with the judge of Pe-che-lee^ 349. With 
Chang, 352. His conversation with the linguist respect- 
ing the celebration of the Emperor's birth-day, iL 84. 

Stellingbosch, i. 28* 

St. Oeorge*s Channel, n. 268. 

St, tiekM^ arrival at and description of, ii^ 257. Leave it, 
265. 
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St, Paur,s Island, i. 2Q. 

Sugar ^ description of machinery used for making, ii 137* 

Sfdphur Island^ ii. 271* 

Sultan of Bantam^ i. 32. 

Sumbawa, island of, i. 39. 

Sung-ta-jin, minister, i. 67. 268. 

Supercargoesy at Canton, their altercation with the Chinese 
authorities, i. 63. Its issue, 69. Communicate the ap- 
proach of the embassy to the government of Canton, 83. 

Supplies, of provisions, the Mandarins addressed on the siXbject 
of its inadequacy, i. 204. Mode in which it is supplied^ 
205. The inadequacy of, 292. 

Swaiuche-tze, village of, ii. 21. 

Sze-nu'szc, village ot^ i. 363. 

Szt'tzc-skan hill, ii. 10. View from the top, 11. 

Talk Bay, arrived in, i. 26. 

Tablt Mountain^ a striking object, i. 27. The aiuthor ascends 

it, 28. 
Ta^chang'hhoy village of, i. 389* 
Tady a weight of silver, i, 354. 
Taggal, the native language of Luconia, ii. 230. 
Tai^hoy a branch of the Yang-tse-kiang^ ii. 5. 
Tai-ping'foo, ps^oda of, ii. 29. 
Tai'ping'ho, a lake stream, i. 409* 
Tsa^tsou, a title, i. 190, n. 
Tai'tze-kee, a rock, ii. 53, n. 
Ta-'koo'shany a rock, ii. 64. 
Ta-koO'tangy bay of, ii. 65. 

Ta^koo, sea-port, i. 93. Distance from Tien-slng, 127* 
Tallow'tree^ ii. 39. How expressed from the benies, 133. 
Tang, what, i. 2379 ^ 
Tangerang, village, i. 35. 
Tang^kou^toOf village of, ii. 112. 
Tang'shatt'kou, village cf, ii. 114. 
Tao-tai, or Tao-ye, the office of Chang, i. 99. 308. 
Tao-tze, temple of, ii. 73. Sect of, 92. 
Tartars^ their manners still kept up in China, i. 319. When 

eligible to employment — Four races in China, 358. 
Ta-tung^ckWi town of, ii. 42. 
Ta-^UT'Chuang, village of, i. 399. 
Tay-chew, town of, ii. 109. 
Ta-ho'kien, town of, ii. 1 14. 
Ta-jfM, or Ta-jin, signification of, i. 121, ft. 
Tav-tii-cAoo, an island, ii. 202. 
Tckem, dynasty of, ii. 92. 
Tckm, a copper coin, i. 354. 
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Tcko-ko'ckaWt Mi island, ii. 114. 

Tchtmg'iMngf signification of, i. 1 10, n. 

l^ckuan-hoy town of, i. 335. 

Tea'plani in the Brazils, i. 15. That used on occasions of 
ceremony, 358. That used by the Emperor, 358^ n. The 
plant described, ii. 46. 

Tte'clut'-mee'urkj village of, i. 382. 

Tee-hangy town of, ii. 37» 

Teen-ye^ signification of, i. 184. 

Tegaee^ monastery of, ii. 227- 

Te/eiica, excursion to^ i. 10. 

Temple. See Miao, 

Ten'CJkoO'fooy city of, ii. 268. 

Temate^ East India Company's cruiser, her dispatch and 
arrival at Fulo-Iicat .to relieve the crew of the Alceste, 
ii. 240« Her return to Batavia^ 247. 

Tc'tchoOy town of, i. 36]. 

Tien-pa'cha^ the name of one of the floodgates, i. 410. 

Tien-see-'tUy village of, li. 123. 

Tien'Sing, distance from Ta-kqp, i. 127. Description of the 
entrance into, 129* Its population^ 130. The (Empe- 
ror's palace, .137. Streets and dwellings, 153. Leave it, 
159. Return to it, 305. Description of the shops and 
buildings, 3 1 0. Leave it, 3 1 2. 

Tien-BU'tan, one of the Cataracts, ii. 124» 

Tiger Berg, i. 29* 

Tinpak, the magistrate of^ his attentions to the English, 

i. 90. 

Tobacco, fields of, i. 318. 362. 365. 385. 

Tong'Chang^J 00 ^citj of, i. 378. 

To-chong'tong, the principal minister, 1. 109, 110. 1 14. 

Tojig'chotv, town of, arrival at, i. 209. Quarters appointed 
for the embassy, 2 10. 220. Description of the town, 236. 
Of the suburbs, 246. The embassy leaves, 265. Returns 
to it, 282 

Tong'koo, town of, i. yj. The embassy reaches, 11 9. 

Tong'quang'tang, village of, i. 320. 

Tpng-'shoo, the name of a tree, ii. 122. n. 

JV)a-/w-yo/ district of, i. 317- 

ToonCj Mr. comes on board the Alceste as the bearer of im- 
portant documents and communications, i. .82. Is sent to 
Ta-koo to announce the approach of the Enxbassador^ Q4f. 
Ijts result, 96. 

Toong^koang'tse, the-.name of a temple, i. 392. 

Toong'lmg'hieny town of, ii. 40. 

Tou^hang'koo, lake of, i. 394. 

Tatoers, description of one, i. 3 14. 377* 
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Trackers, numberemployed/and how paid,'!. 136.- Refuse 
to proceed until paid;, I.97. 317- 368. All in uniforms^ 
395. 

Trade of St. Sebastian, i. 19. 

Trade to Canton suspended — re-establtshed^ i. 68. 

Troops at Tien-sing, i. J 30. 

Tsae-tsung, village of^ the embassy. anchors at^ i. 185. Re- 
pass it, 303. 

Tsiang'kun, a commander in chief, ii. 152. n. 

Tsien-van, a title, 1. ISO. n. 

Tsing'hai'tze, temple of, ii. 12. 

Tsing'heen, town of, i. 328. 

Tsing'keea-khoOf anchored at, i. 36?. 

Tsing-kiang'poo, town of, i. 41.5. 

Tsmg-kya'Chin, village of, ii. 39. 

Tsing-koongt signification of, J*; 128. n. 

Tsi^shoo, the varnish-tree, ii. 122. n. 

Tsoee^made, a game described, i. 198. 

Tsong, or Choong'dang-chin, viUage of, i* 404. 

Tsong^chofO), city of, i. 332. 

Tsong'touy or Viceroy, ii. 99, 

Tsoo-shah'ChaUy village .of, ii. 38. 

Tsoong-ping, a commander in chief, ii. 152. 

Tso'Wang'Chae^ the title of the second commissioner, i.^4. n. 

Tung'kiang^ a stream, ii. J 57- 

Tungy signification of, i. 126. 

Timg-^o, a stream, ii. 88. 

Tung-ho river, ii. 125. 

Tung-jun-koo, town of, i. 125. 

Tung4an'shan hiU^Ai. 30. 

Tung4euo'hieny town of, ii. 57. 

TuRg^quan-hien, town . of, .i. 339* 

TuT^'tin^'hoOy lake of, ii. 62. 

T^'piurshan Island, ii. 272- 

Van-li, Emperor, ii, 69. 

Vamish'treey ii. 134. 

VermiUion edict, ii, IQ5. 

Viceroy oi Canton, his altercation with the supercargoes re- 
specting the seizure of American vessels,, i. 65. Its ter- 
mination, 69. His false report to the Emperor, 70. His 
interview with the Embassador, ii. I79. Superintends the 
departure of the embassy, 194. 

Viceroy of Nankin, i. 394. His meeting, with Kwang, ii. 7. 

* His message to Lord Amherst, 14. 

Viceroy of Pe-che-lee, letter addressed ip him,- i. 93. 
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Wang^ oae of the military Blmdarinfl, L 439* 

Wan ft. change god of literature, ii. 117, 

WantT'chun, vUiage of, iL 63. 

Wang'ja^khop river of, i 386. 

Wan-gan'ihien, town of, ii. 1 15. 

Wari'jan'kien, town of, ii. 59. 

Wang-kin^ a hamlet, ii. 1 J3. 

Wan-miao, or temple of C'onfucius, ii. 69. 

Wang'sha-chee, village of, ii. 57. 

Wang-shin^choo^ a temple dedicated to, ii. ao. 

Wang'te, the title of the Emperor, i. I79. 

Wan-li, Emperor, i. 370. 

Watson, Captain, meets the embassy near Bataria, L 35. 

Water-tvheei, described, ii. 13ft 

Wax bmh, ii. 104. 

Wa-yuen-chou, island of, ii. 57. 

Weather, state of, in the gulf of Pe-die-lee, i. gs. 

Wee-chang'koo, lake of, i. 896, 397. 

Wei'kee-xvan, village of, i.375. 

Wehentoreden, cantonments at, i. 3& 

Wen-ja-kho, village of, i. 402. 

Whampoa, Lord Amherst embafka on board the Alceste at» 

ii. 194. 
Wheat, field of, i. 398. 
Wheelbarrows, i. 385. 
Wi'tang, village of, ii. 14l« 
WoO'chang'hien, town of, i. 366. 
WoO'chien'Mn, town of, i. 380. 
Woo^chin, town of, ii. 80. 
Woo-koo^shien, ii. 31. Description of, 33. 
Woo'tna-tou rocks, ii. 159. 

Women of Java, i. 44. Of China, 122. Prohibited from 
^zing at the foreigners, 285. 289* 386. 436. it 91. 135. 
Their condition in China, 290. 
WoO'Sha-k^a, town of, ii. 50. 
WoO'tzu, village of, ii. I19. 
Woo-tang, village of, ii. 132. 
Woo-yuen^ gardens of— description of, i. 432. 
Wun^kho river, its junction with the canal, i. 387» 3S8. 39K 
Wy-^ya^^pooy village of, i 422. 

Ya4Qu river, ii. 273. 
Ya-mura, a hall of justice, ii. 35. 
Yanda, town and pagoda <^ ii. 102. 
Yang'Soong, or Yun-tsin, town of, i. 166. 
Yang'leu<kingf town of, i. 3J6. 
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Yang-cha^kuanf town of, i* 405. 

Yang'choo'fooy city of^ i. 422. 

Yang'tse-kiang river, i. 422. Enter it» ii. 1. Widens, 5. Its 
width four miles, 24. The beautiful scenery round it, 
38* Quit it — an account of it, ii. 63. 

Tang^shan-ckee hill, ii. 42. 

YathchoO'foOf city of, ii. 88. 

Ydlaui river, i. 397. Called Hoang-ho, 405. Cross it, 405. 

Ten-tze^shan, a rock, ii. 6* 

Tevo'tvang'ckaey the title of the third commissioner, i. 94. n. 

Ytfi, one of the Mandarins appointed to conduct the embassy, 
i. 103. Visits the Embassador on board, 107. His con- 
duct at Yuen-min*yuen, 279* Leaves the embassy, 36a 

Tin^skan, a rock, i. 433. 

Yin'koO'kho river, ii. 88. 

Yin-ho, village of, ii. 106. 

Yin'ta-hien, town of, ii. 1 60. 

Yop^^ang, or Yoo^fa-^tirh, town of, u 368. 

Foto-wan, town of, 1.402. 

Yuan-cha-khOf pass it, i. 385, 

Yuen dynasty, i. 203. n. 

Yuen^in-i^uen, the Emperor's pdaoe^— the Embassador and 
commissioners carried ttore-— th6 oocurrences which took 
place, i. 268. The Emperor's remarks upon the occur* 
rences at, 340. 

Yule, Colonel, i. 29. 

Yun^tiin, vide Yang'toong^ 

Yun^ko river, i. 415. 

Tung»skoo, a tree, ii. 125. 

Yu'See, or censors, ii. 285. V"" 

Yw4ienf the name of the tea used on occasions of ceremony, 
i» 358. 

Y»4ungt village of, ii. 122. 

Yw^ng, or Yu-^fe^ the fishing-bird, i. 421. 



THB END. 
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